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June of this year The Northwest- 
n Miller will have completed the 
venty-fifth year of its existence. 
rough three generations in the 
a of men it has witnessed the 
wth of a great industry; it has 
yed its part in the development 
flour milling from comparatively 
imitive status to its high modern 
tate. Now, with a centennial as 
‘e goal, it looks forward to 
\other quarter century of service 
id to the certain achievements of 
:other generation of those whose 
yes are devoted to the ideal and 


e reality of the Staff of Life. 
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The “‘man behind the microscope”’ in International 
is not just one man, but scores of skilled scientists 
and technicians working with every conceivable kind 
of equipment in our 17 modern laboratories. 

Of course we have microscopes— lots of them—as 
part of this equipment. But microscopes (even the 
modern type we use) are out-dated by the special 
scientific instruments designed especially to insure 
flour quality, to smooth production schedules in your 
plant and to make your bread outstanding. 

The eyes that look through our microscopes are 
university-trained . .. graduate cereal-chemists’ eyes. 
Then they’re super-trained . . . by post-graduate 
work on our laboratory staff. So they know exactly 
what to look for in order to make your loaf the best 
in your market. 




















Produciug 54,000 Cut. Daily 























Great Wills A 


Then —to coordinate all of the work by these 17 
completely-staffed and full-equipped International 
laboratories—we maintain a special laboratory ...a 
research organization housed amid electronic and 
other new-day instruments . . . which “tests our 
tests’’ and finds entirely new ways of improving 
your products. 

It’s a super-checking service on flour quality— 
quality that’s possible only in an organization as 
large as ours... with a daily capacity of 84,000 cwt. 

For you, it means worry-free production schedules 

. and, when the consumer faces the bread rack, 
an instinctive choice of your brand—as a result of 
quality satisfaction from the previous loaf purchase. 

Another phase of International ““Bakery-Proved’’ 
service! 
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OO A apt a tig ie enn cae 


Borne on the early summer winds that 
blow annually from the wheat fields of 
Texas and northern Mexico comes the 
Red Terror, a mighty but unseen scourge 
to the wheat crops of the great North- 
west. 


It is the spore of the dread stem rust 
which drops from the skies and threat- 
ens to sear thousands of acres of wheat 
into withering stalks of useless grain, 
such as may be seen in the photo- 
graph above. 


Up to thirty harvests ago there was 
little or no defense against these de- 
stroyers. The annual invasion of billions 
of stem rust spores ravaged the wheat 
fields and carried the constant threat of 
financial and economic distress to the 
farmer and the flour miller, and a re- 
duction of the nation’s bread supply. 


Then it was that the Plant Scientists 
—the agronomists, the cereal chemists 
and the plant pathologists—of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota and other 
agricultural colleges took up the chal- 
lenge. They began the task of fighting 
the Red Terror with all the weapons 
known to science. 


Battle in the Wheat fields 


They could not cope with the power of 
the southwest winds to spread the dev- 
astation of rust over a quarter million 
Square miles in a few days’ time. How- 
ever, they had faith that man, though 
physically inferior to the mighty forces 
of nature, could be more intelligent. 
And so they wisely chose the wheat fields 
as their battleground. 


Early research revealed that the bar- 
berry bush was a host plant to hoards 
of rust spores. Pioneers had planted 
wheat with one hand and the bush to 
“poison”’ it with the other. 


Science put the brand of ‘‘outlaw’”’ 


on the barberry, and led a dramatic 
campaign to eliminate this bush be- 
cause it is the breeding ground for 
countless billions of rust spores and for 
new and vicious strains of rust. 


Although millions of rust-breeding 
barberry bushes were found, these cita- 
dels of the enemy were only partly de- 
stroyed, and the yearly invasion by air 
continued. The winds from afar could 
not be stopped. 


Some called it a miracle 

So the Plant Scientists mustered their 
skill to build a defense against the yearly 
attacks from the air. Their strategy was 
to develop a rust-resistant spring bread 
wheat. 


The durums, which had withstood the 
onslaughts of rust, were crossed with 
bread wheats, but certain perversities 
in the laws of inheritance balked early 
efforts to produce a rust-resistant grain. 


Healthy matured wheat kernels 


Then came what some called a miracle. 
But the persevering Plant Scientists 
spoke of it as theresult of hard, intelligent 
work. Their close observations located 
four out of many thousands. of hybrids 
which combined the desired character- 
istics of a spring bread wheat with the 
high stem-rust resistance of the durum. 


Science was on its way to its goal. It 
had created a good rust-resistant bread 
wheat, but this wheat, unfortunately, 


was not good enough because it yielded 
flour of poor color. 


So the scientists went to work again 
and made a long series of crosses, re- 
crosses and selections until they finally 
produced a wheat that combined high 
milling quality with high rust resist- 
ance. 


But in the meantime, rust was caus- 
ing such terrific losses that a simple cross 
was made in the hope of stopping the 
scourge. This resulted in the production 
of a good wheat that was distributed in 
1926. It became very popular and cov- 
ered much of the spring wheat acreage. 
Thus, it seemed the scientists had de- 
feated nature by this short-cut to suc- 
cess. But nature was not to be beaten 
so easily. She had been breeding rust 
strains on an enormous scale and finally 
bred one which ruined this wheat nine 
years after its first distribution. The 
rust was on the march again! 


Science triumphs again 


The Plant Scientists were, however, al- 
most ready to distribute the wheat with 
the complicated parentage which would 
checkmate the rust and make good flour. 
This wheat had had its baptism of fire 
on experimental plots at the University 
of Minnesota experimental farms before 
it was distributed to the farmers of the 
Northwest. At the same time, milling 
and baking tests had proved its com- 
mercial acceptability. 


Still the battle goes on in laboratories, 
greenhouses, and experimental fields. 
Plant Scientists know that nature is 
spawning new enemies that can cause 
destructive rusts and other diseases to 
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Wheat kernels shrivelled by rust 


threaten harvests to come, and they are 
working daily to meet each new challenge. 


And what has been the result? 


During the thirteen year period from 
1915 to 1928 the average annual losses 
due to rust were 47 million bushels in 
the thirteen principal wheat states of 
the Mississippi Valley. For the years 
1943 to 1945 the average annual losses 
were only 5.8 million bushels. 


The work of the Plant Scientists is 
largely responsible for this reduction. 


Pillsbury congratulates the Plant Sci- 
entists of the University of Minnesota, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the other agricultural col- 
leges as well as crop improvement and 
rust prevention associations on this sig- 
nificant record. At the same time Pills- 
bury looks forward with confidence to 
many further improvements in the pro- 
duction of wheat as a result of the co- 
operative effort of the farmers, the mill- 
ing industry and the Plant Scientists— 
improvements which the farmer, the 
miller, the baker and the homemaker all 
will share. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


This documentation is one of a series now being repeated. Bound reprints of the entire series may be obtained by writing to Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
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HUBBARD'S ALMANACK | 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN OCTOBER, 1920 


“Wheat as it goes to the grinding rolls is 
termed ‘the milling mix.’ No one wheat 
has all the desirable milling qualities, nor 
does the same locality produce the same , 
quality each year. The most important fac- q natives 
tors are the skill and knowledge of wheat = Gawranteed Male Caly Ia Manseon 
quality used in determining the mix.” 


RELIABLE INFORMATION IN 1920 
—STILL RELIABLE IN-1948. 


© * 
HUBBARD 


“Synonymous with Honest Milling” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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of MERCK ENRICHMENT WAFERS 
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Merck Enrichment Wafers dis- 
solve rapidly, yielding a suspen- 
sion of extremely fine particles. This 


promotes uniform distribution of all 
enrichment ingredients. 


f ? The Merck method of produc- 
* tion provides you with wafers of 
satinlike appearance, free from chips 
and dust. 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are 
* manufactured under rigid speci- 
4 fications, and their enrichment con- 


tent is laboratory controlled. 











These Merck Wafers conform to minimum 
levels recommended by the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee, American Institute of 
Baking. 


& 


Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from 
your yeast distributor, Stocks also are carried at 


RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL 

SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MERCK & CO., Int. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, 'N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. - Chicago, Ill. - Los Angeles, Calif, 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal + Toronto - Valleyfield 
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to build your 
flour sales 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 


AY 
Cost of 100-lb. white cotton 
hag to baker 


Baker sells bag for . . 


(Average) 


Bag trip cost to baker . . 4¢ 


(SAVING FOR BAKER 
ON CONTAINER COST . . 4} 70 Gf) 


Housewife buys 
emptied hag for 


Cost of comparable 
goods in store 


(Frequently More) 


SAVING FOR HOUSEWIFE... . 23¢ 


Cotton bags are cost savers for bakers and 
an extra premium for bakers and housewives 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
(ED 
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WM KELLY 
MILLING 
COMPANY 





Quality Unexacelled.... 


No flour, regardless of make, is milled with greater care from finer 
wheat than KELLY’S FAMOUS. The proven baking merits of 
KELLY’S FAMOUS throughout many years is our pledge to you 
that KELLY’S FAMOUS will always be the equal of the best 


: flour you can buy. 













Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 














The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


d Capacity 5,000 Sacks ee wb TC a8 a & AT 1). a | Ve Y x SA s§ Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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Bake With Confidence . . . 
Bake With Cannon Valley Flour 


By using only the choicest hard 
spring wheat and rigid laboratory 
control over each step in the mill- 
ing process, Master Millers maintain 
the uniform high quality of Cannon 
Valley Flour required by Master 
Bakers. Every sack of Master 
Milled Cannon Valley Spring Wheat 
Flour brings you a full measure of 
baking perfection. 


CANNON VALLEY > MILLING COMPANY 


GEN. OFFICES « GRAIN EXCHANGE MASTER MILLED AT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CANNON FALLS, MINN. 
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“"“MASTER MILLED’’ sprRING WHEAT FLOURS 
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Plumbing 
isno pipe... 


A PAIR OF ELBOWS and a knowledge 
of all the joints in town don’t make a Master 
Plumber. When you have pipe problems, 
be safe—ask a man who knows the right 
answers. And leave flour aging to experts, 
too. That’s us. We aerate ours just after 
milling. It floats into the bins bulked up 
with 20% air. There ‘it lies, under con- 
trolled time and temperature, until it’s 
right. Just before packing, we aerate it 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


again. Thus, it’s BIN-AGED* ... and that’s 
why all Atkinson flour comes to you per- 
fectly aged, ready to go in production. 
And because we mill for 50,000 cwt. stor- 
age rather than to fill individual orders, we 
have ample time to adjust the milling opera- 
tion precisely. Result, every sack uniform 
from lot to-lot, from order to order. 
That’s why you should switch quickly to 
Atkinson’s . . . it’s BIN-AGED.* 


























=BIN= 
= AGED = 


\ 











ATKINSON MI LLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


@ TRADEMARK Ree, U. S. Part. Orr 
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SHORT PATENT 


FLAMING ARROW 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 











The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking 





ae ee quality can ever reach the mill stream. 
MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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Paul Hoffman Named for ERP Post 





Agene Tests on 
Humans Show No 


Harmful Effects 


MADISON, WIS.—Prof. Conrad A. 
Elvehjem, biochemist at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, states that feeding 
tests on humans have disclosed no in- 
jurious effects from flour treated with 
nitrogen trichloride, a trade name 
for which is Agene, even when this 
substance appeared in quantities 
greatly exceeding those used by mills 
in their bleaching processes. 

A preliminary report to this effect 
was made some time ago, and the 
experiments, which involved 20 human 
volunteers who ate food made from 
Agene-treated flour for as long as 
10 weeks, have been completed. Prof. 
Elvehjem and his associates are pre- 
paring their final report, which will 
be ready for publication soon. It will 
be offered to the editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Assn., 
which published their report on “The 
Role of Agenized Flour in the Pro- 
duction of Running Fits’”’ in its issue 
of Nov. 22, 1947. 

Associated with Prof. Elvehjem in 
the experimental work were Dr. G. 
W. Newell, Dr. T. S. Erickson, Dr. 
W. E. Gilson and S. N. Gershoff. The 
work was supported in part by a grant 
from the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N.J., and in part by a grant 
from the Brittingham Research Fund. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
HANDLE OWN BUYING 


WASHINGTON—The Flour Millers 
Export Assn. has been informed that 
procurement of flour for the Portu- 
guese colonies is being handled by the 
governor of each colony. He in turn 
informs the commercial attache at 
the Portuguese embassy in Washing- 
ton for confirmation and advice to 
the Office of International Trade as 
to the issuance of licenses. 

The following breakdown has been 
supplied by the Portuguese embassy: 
Maderie 7,200 sacks, Angola 38,000, 
Mozambique 20,000, San Tome 2,800, 
Cape Verde 6,400, Portuguese Guinea 
2,000. 





The FMEA has been informed that 
on the second quarter allocations for 
the Portuguese colonies, the amounts 
for Mozambique and Angola have 
been bought and that some bids have 
been submitted for Cape Verde and 
Portuguese Guinea, although the buy- 
ing has not yet been completed. 

The buying for Portugal proper is 
done in Lisbon. 





EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM 
GETS APPROVAL OF CONGRESS 


Studebaker Corp. Head Expected to Accept Appointment 
as Administrator; Shift of Dr. D. A. FitzGerald 
to OFAR Seen as ERP Preparation 





MNF Invites Bakers to Hear 
Report on Consumer Attitudes 


CHICAGO—Because the baking in- 
dustry is as interested as flour millers 
in a recent nation-wide survey of con- 
sumer attitudes toward bread, a 
large delegation of bakers will be 
guests at the 46th annual convention 
of the Millers National Federation 
in May to hear a report on the sur- 
vey. 

The federation extended the invi- 
tation to the American Bakers Assn., 
which will be represented by its of- 
ficers and staff, board of governors 
and alternates and members of the 
planning and program committees 
which are handling the baking indus- 
try promotion program. , 

Fred J. Haviland, Jr., of Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates, which con- 
ducted the survey for the federation, 
will report the findings at the after- 
noon session May 11 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. The 
baking industry representatives also 
will be guests at a dinner that eve- 
ning to be given by officers and the 
board of directors of the federation. 
The entire convention will cover 


May 10-12. 

In addition to hearing Mr. Havi- 
land’s report, the bakers and flour 
millers will hear other reports at the 
same session which will be of mutual 
interest to both industries. 

J. C. Beaven, chairman, and other 
members of the federation’s long 
range program committee, will de- 
scribe not only the basic philosophies 
of the program but also present ac- 
tivities and future projects. The re- 
ports will show how all phases of 
the program are coordinated in an 
attempt to steadily increase per 
capita consumption of bread and 
flour. 

Considerable progress already has 
been made in the fields of publicity 
and education and a powerful con- 
sumers’ advertising campaign is 
scheduled to begin in September, the 
federation has announced. Mr. Beaven 
and other members of the long range 
program committee will describe the 
progress made so far and give a pre- 
view of the coming advertising and 
merchandising activities. 





Farm Groups to Start Long 
Range Farm Policy Hearings 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the leading farm organizations 
will be the first witnesses at hearings 
of the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee on the long range agricultural 
program legislation, S-2318, scheduled 
to start April 12. These witnesses are 
expected to use the first week for 
presentation of testimony. 





Clinton Anderson’s Departure 
From USDA Seen Before May 1 


WASHINGTON — The departure 
of Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture before May 1 is 
predicted in informed circles here, 
and the advancement of Norris E. 
Dodd, now under secretary to the 
cabinet post, is forecast by the same 
source. 

The appointment of Mr. Dodd to 
be secretary of agriculture would be 
a popular move in many respects and 
would crown a long and useful career 
in the agricultural fields, observers 
say. 

Mr. Dodd has earned the respect 
of industry representatives even 








while opposing them on many points. 

The source who revealed the prob- 
able Dodd promotion said that the 
under secretary had been given the 
first refusal of the cabinet post. 
There is a slight alternative possi- 
bility that Mr. Dodd might take over 
the leadership of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations. 

It is learned that some quarters 
would like to have Mr. Dodd succeed 
Sir John Boyd Orr as director gen- 
eral of FAO, but friends are urging 
that it would be more appropriate to 
round out his government experience 
as a cabinet officer. 


Additional testimony will be given 
during the second or subsequent 
weeks by other interested parties, 
Senate officials stated. 

At present, grain, feed and mill- 
ing industry officials do not believe 
that they will make any formal ap- 
pearance in regard to this bill. The 
House has shown little sympathy 
with consideration of this program 
at this session and even if the Senate 
were to act favorably it is unlikely 
that the House can take it up this 
year. 

Grain trade leaders assembled in 
Chicago last week prior to the 
centennial dinner of the Chicago 
Board of Trade to discuss current 
legislative problems facing the grain 
and milling industries. 

Among the topics under discussion 
will be the Commodity Credit Corp. 
charter legislation, the long range 
agriculture program bill, the inter- 
national wheat agreement and the 
return of the wheat export business 
to private trade. 

The meeting is assembled for the 
purpose of arriving at policy decision 
regarding the trade attitude toward 
these controversial issues and an as- 
signment of work on each topic to 
working groups. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — President Tru- 
man has appointed Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Corp., as 
administrator of the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration in charge of 
aid to Europe. Mr. Hoffman’s formal 
acceptance of the post was expected 
momentarily by the White House. 

Naming of the administrator was 
the final step in putting the four-year 
European Recovery Program into full 
operation. President Truman signed 
the measure as soon as it reached 
him last week. Until an administrator 
takes over, the President has author- 
ity to operate the ECA through a 
temporary organization. 

President Truman has ordered the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to 
make available $1,105 million for 
prompt initiation of the foreign aid 
program. 

Robert A. Lovett, undersecretary of 
state, disclosed that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State has established a tem- 
porary agency which will start opera- 
tions immediately and continue until 
an administrator has been approved 
by the Senate. 

Grain, milling and feed industry 
leaders have been aware of the im- 
portance of this nomination as head 
of the ECA and have been urging in- 
fluential congressional circles to in- 
sist that the administrator be placed 
on the job to start operating prompt- 
ly. It has been feared that: if there is 
delay in approval by Congress the 
state department clique will have 
preempted the field and charted the 
direction of operations to a _ point 
where the administrator will be hog- 
tied before he takes over the post. 


No Major Changes 


The bill as it finally passed Con- 
gress and was signed by the Presi- 
dent contained no major changes 
which affect the milling, grain or feed 
industries. The mandatory. provision 
sponsored by Sen. Clyde Reed (R., 
Kansas) and which requires that not 
less than 25% of U.S. wheat exports 
be in the form of wheat flour remain 
in the law. 

The law also contains two provi- 
sions instructing the administrator to 
use private trade channels to the 
maximum practicable extent in pro- 
curing commodities for export. 

How far an administrator will go 
in recognizing these instructions de- 
pends largely on the attitude of the 
man appointed and on his operating 
staff. 

An index of possibilities of the re- 
turn of the wheat export business to 
private trade may be found in the 
shift of Dr. D. A. FitzGerald from 
his present post as secretary general 
of the International Emergency Food 
Committee to the head of the Office 


(Continued on page 93) 
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May Allocations Fill Export Goal 





570 MILLION GOAL EXPECTED 
IF CROP REPORT IS FAVORABLE 


Passage of Bill to Repeal 150 Million-Bushel Minimum 
Carryover Would Remove Obstacle to Higher Goal 
— Coarse Grains Replace Some Wheat 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The May export 
allocation program announcement 
disclosed that by the end of that pe- 
riod the government will have com- 
pleted its 520 million-bushel export 
figure. Previously, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials stated that 
they had a 12.5 million-bushel lead 
on the May grain program and with 
the purchase of an additional 5,281,000 
bu. wheat as flour it can be concluded 





Following is the breakdown of the May 
allocations, by countries: 
Ut. S. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM— 
MAY, 1948 


1,000 Long Tons, Grain Equivalent 
Grain 


Claimant Wht. Flour sorgh. Total 
Austria oan nee 27.0 12.0 eee 39.0 
Cuba .... ‘ ee owe 10.0 eee 10.0 
France & French 

No. Africa .... 126.0 60.0 oe 186.0 
Greece. ; cc. oe 12.0 oa 48.0 
India . ene . TE *12.0 9.0 21.0 
Italy . ‘ (ws 28.0 12.0 es 40.0 
Mexico ....... 20.0 ea Mex 20.0 
Netherlands .. 36.0 12.0 see 48.0 


Netherlands . 
East Indies . bat 5.0 see 5.0 
Occupied zones: 


U.S.-U.K, 
o-tsermany 4160.0 96.0 9.0 265.0 
Fr. Germany 27.0 10.0 sei 37.0 
Japan & Korea. 18.0 24.0 er 42.0 
Philippines , ae 10.0 ke 10.0 
Portugal . re 9.3 10.0 eee 19.3 
Miscellaneous ... $2.7 $45.0 sts 47.7 
Totals, May . 490.0 330.0 18.0 838.0 
Totals for April: Wheat, 491.0; flour, 326.5; 
grain sorghums, 36.0; rye, 11; total 864.5. 
Cargoes, grain: Wheat, 54; grain sor- 
ghums, 2. 
Bushels (flour in wheat equivalent): 
Wheat, 18,293,000; flour, 12,320,000; grain 


sorghums, 720,000. 

*Clears. 

tincludes* 18.0 wheat for international 
refugee organization. 

tOne third of the April-June quotas an- 
nounced March 3, 1948. 

All wheat excepting quotas assigned to 
Mexico and the countries classified as ‘‘Mis- 
cellaneous” in the accompanying table 
will be supplied by Production and Mar- 
keting Administration. 

The PMA will also supply the flour allo 
eated to Austria, France, Greece, Italy, the 
U.S.-U.K zone of Germany, Japan and 
Korea, and the grain sorghums for the 
U.S.-U.K. zone of Germany. All other flour 
allocations and the grain sorghums for 
India are for commercial procurement. 


Cumulative Allocations in Bushels 
Cumulative July, 1947-May, 1948, grain ex- 
port quotas (including a carryover from 
June allocations) total 521,900,000 bu. Of 
this quantity the PMA portion totals 379,- 
800,000 bu. Commodity Credit Corp. pur- 
chases July 1 through April 1 (including 
flour purchases of April 2), plus July 1 


stocks, total 377,500,000 bu. 
+Procurement 
against 
*Allocations allocations 
July, 1947- July- 
May, 1948 April 1, 1948 
PMA (bu.) (bu.) 
Wheat 267,600,000 261,700,000 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) 72,600,000 74,600,000 
Other grains and 
grain products 39,600,000 41,200,000 
Total 379,800,000 377,500,000 
Commercial 
Wheat . . ‘ 12,000,000 
Flour (wheat 
equivalent) 80,300,000 Vice. 
Other grains and 
grain products 49,800,000 = = =  — .seaee 
Total 143,100,000 $= §§= = «sesecs 


*Includes carryover from June, 1947, al- 
locations, plus actual and estimated ship- 
ments of certain nonallocated coarse grain 
products 

tIncludes CCC July 1 stocks plus pur- 


chases July 1 through April 1, 1948, in- 
cluding purchases of flour on April 2. 


that the USDA will only need ap- 
proximately 13 million bushels to 
round out its May program. 

The only obstacle now seen to the 
570 million-bushel export goal for 
this crop year is the 150 million-bushel 
mandatory wheat carry-over. Sen. 
Harlan J. Bushfield (R., S.D.) has 
introduced legislation to remove this 
requirement and his bill was favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee last week after Nor- 
ris E. Dodd, under secretary of ag- 
riculture, and others had advocated 
its approval in light of excellent new 
crop wheat conditions. 


Higher Goal Expected 
If this bill passes Congress and 
the April 9 crop report reveals favor- 
able crop conditions, it is forecast 
that the administration will push 
forward to its 570 million-bushel ex- 
port goal. 





However, it is doubted that this 
will mean the purchase of an addi- 
tional 50 million bushels of wheat. The 
coarse grain export goal of 70 million 
bushels has already been exceeded by 
19 million bushels and with coarse 
grain products and other processed 
cereals being included in the govern- 
ment export claims, it is likely that 
something less than 50 million addi- 
tional bushels of wheat will be re- 
quired. 

Another factor which’ may reduce 
the over-all wheat procurement is the 
announcement fhat the army is look- 
ing for oats and barley in Canada. 
Responsible officials say that the 
army would like to obtain not less 
than 150,000 tons of these grains and 
that they have unused coarse grain 


(Continued on page 95) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


URUGUAY HAS RECORD 
SMALL GRAIN HARVEST 


WASHINGTON — The Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations re- 
ports that the harvest of small 
grains, largely wheat, recently com- 
pleted in Uruguay was well above 
average, now estimated at 168 
million bushels. This estimate is the 
largest on record and about 25% 
above the 1935-39 average. Last sea- 
son’s poor crop of 6.7 million bush- 
els was only about 40% of the cur- 
rent outturn. 

Unusually favorable weather con- 
ditions throughout the growing sea- 





son, with some increase in acreages, 
account for the large production. 
Some surplus, possibly about 2 mil- 
lion bushels, is expected to be avail- 
able for export. 

Together with. the heavy outturn, 
prices paid to producers are the high- 
est on record for the country, rang- 
ing .$2.83@2.92 bu. during the period 
November, 1947-June, 1948. Wheat is 
subsidized to the millers at about 
$2.26 bu., in line with the country’s 
policy of keeping bread prices at a 
low level. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THOMAS J. COULTER DIES 
IN N.Y. FOLLOWING STROKE 


NEW YORK—Thomas J. Coulter, 
retired flour jobber, died in the Rah- 
way Memorial Hospital March 30, 
after a brief illness following a stroke. 
He was 77 years old, and, with his 
brother, David, had been a co-founder 
and partner in Coulter & Coulter, Inc. 

This firm in the early 1920’s was 
the largest flour jobbing concern in 
New York, and at the time of Mr. 
Coulter’s retirement from business in 
1939, Herbert H. Lang, who had been 
with the company many years, be- 
came president and is now operating 
the business. 

Mr. Coulter was a native of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, a member of the New 
York Produce Exchange and of the 
Echo Lake Country Club in New Jer- 
sey. 











Speakers at Chicago Centennial 
Stress Value of Free Markets 


By SIGURD O. WERNER 


Manager of the Chicago Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO — Free markets were 
placed first on the list of principal 
elements of a “dynamic capitalism” 
described by Harold E. Stassen at the 
100th anniversary banquet of the 
Chicago Board of Trade April 3 at 
the Stevens Hotel. 

Mr. Stassen, Republican presi- 
dential candidate and former gov- 
ernor of Minnesota, was the principal 
speaker at the banquet, attended by 
more than 1,500 business, civic, gov- 
ernmental and educational leaders 
from all parts of the U. S. 

Other speakers were J. O. Mc- 
Clintock, executive vice president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade; Ody 
Lamborn, head of Lamborn & Co., 
New York, and first president of the 
National Association of Commodity 
Exchanges and Grain Trades, Inc., and 
Deane W. Malott, chancellor of the 
University of Kansas. Richard F. 
Uhlmann, president of the board of 
trade, presided. 


Lists Elements 


Mr. Stassen listed in addition to 
free markets the following principal 
elements of a dynamic capitalism: 
sound money; a favorable tax system 
that assures incentive to invest, earn 
and produce; labor free of domination 
by either management or union 
bosses; agriculture with a free choice 
and a fair portion of the national in- 
come; no major monopolies and a 





stable and 
ment. 
“When these elements are present 
the highest productivity is attained, 
the fairest distribution results, and 
the best conditions of living for the 
people are realized,’ Mr. Stassen 
said. 


representative govern- 


“The strength of the Chicago Board 
of Trade today, the productivity of 
American agriculture, the efficient 
distribution of food to all 48 states 
and to much of the world, are in 
themselves the most eloquent tribute 
to. the service which the free and 
systematic. market here conducted 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, 


pO TOOT EP Teer Cee ee 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ............:. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............ 
PE ecb tNAS ERED OCS UCL Ks 06-6 60660 0.00% 
., ££ ££... SSS 
Continental Baking Co. ................. 
Corn Products Refining Co. ...........:.. 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd.......... 
. &  — ONS RS a Sierras 


*Flour Mills of America, Inc. ..... 
General Baking Co. ........... 


Generfal Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ............ 


General Foods Corp. 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ......... 


National Biscuit Co. . 
Novadel-Agene ....... 
Procter & Gamble 

Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. ..... 


Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. Sc aS eR eats es ‘ 


ee Pe I. Gna ctwrctcseie tess 
St. Regis Paper Co., $14.40 Pfd. ........ 


Standard Brands, Inc. ..... Dadian eds heies 


ss 7 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. .......... 
United Biscuit of America . 


Victor Chemical Works .........:..... 


+Standard Milling Co. ....... 


High Low Close Close 
March 27, April 3, 
——— 1918 —_ 1948 1948 
ree 33% 28 ee 30 
ine 3956 33% 36% 38% 
ah didn 921% 86 has 91% 
oe 3414 28% : ac 30 
eka 41% 38 403% 42 
a caiae 356 24% shi 2% 
aia 13% 10% es 11% 
eee 66% 61% 661% 65% 
177 169 owe 174 
entne 23% 21 TT 22% 
1934 13% are 14% 
10% 8% “es 9% 
oe Hes 155 148 TT 146 
39% 34% 361% 3636 
354 31% 32 32% 
16 Obes 30% 26% 28 2. 
224% 191% 201% 18% 
ie ewwe 715% 62% 64% 63% 
31 25 apes 27% 
eadal 901%4 79 65 82 
) 144 eas 149 
ees 10% 9% 9% 
2 79 83% 841% 
2% 22% 251% 2556 
39 32% 351% 36 
38% 34% hot 36% 
er 22 9 2056 21% 
cover 17% 37% as 4356 


+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ............ 20% 22% 


*Chicago stock market. +Over counter. 
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has, performed,” Mr. Stassen declared. 

.“We meet at a critical hour of a 
fundamental clash of ways of life. 
It is evident to all from the sharp 
focus of recent events that our Amer- 
ica-is engaged in a basic struggle as 
to the future freedom of men. It is 
my view that individual economic 
freedom is inseparable from the oth- 
er human liberties. Capitalism is the 
only economic system that has been 
thus far devised that affords indi- 
vidual economic freedom. Thus I hold 
that it should be our American ob- 
jective to maintain and develop a 
dynamic modern people’s capitalism 
and to firmly reject all efforts to 
pull us down the road of socialism 
or controlled economies.” 

Answering criticisms of the com- 
modity exchanges which have been 
made by President Truman and other 
officials, Mr. Stassen charged the na- 
tional administration with failure to 
use its power of export control to 
safeguard American prices and in- 
siders in the government with prof- 
iteering in food. He also accused gov- 
ernmental departments with hoard- 
ing scarce commodities and with con- 
ducting a purchasing program that 
had placed extra pressure on prices, 
and charged the President with end- 
ing price controls too quickly and too 
suddenly. 

Expresses Pride 


In an address of welcome, Mr. Uhl- 
mann pointed out that the production 
and distribution of food is still the 
world’s largest industry. Referring to 
the importance of the free market 
system in developing the nation, Mr. 
Uhlmann expressed pride in the ac- 
complishments of the board of trade 
in the past century. 

“Many problems are still facing us, 
but we are‘not afraid of the future,” 
Mr. Uhlmann continued. “‘The road 
ahead is not an easy one because of 
the various artificial stimuli that 
have been applied, although we be- 
lieve that it will take wisdom and 
foresight to lead us out of the wild- 
erness. These virtues are still alive 
in America and will be found again, 
as they have been: found before. This 
is still the country of -Washington, 
Hamilton, Lincoln and Grover Cleve- 
land, and those qualified to be their 
heirs in effecting energy of ‘govern- 
ment and the security of private 
rights.” i 

Urges Tax Revision 


Mr. Malott called for a complete 
overhaul of the U.S. tax structure. 
He said: 

“T believe that the present tax 
policy, with its alluring tax-exempt 
bonds, its confiscatory rates at high 
levels of income, its corporate tax 
structure and other inequalities is in- 
compatible with the maintenance of 
a dynamic economy and its founda- 
mental revision must be placed high 
on the agenda of national economic 
policy; and we are deluding ourselves 
dangerously to lower taxes without 
insisting on commensurate savings in 
the expenses of government.” 

Defending speculators, Mr. Malott 
declared, “Our great marketing 
mechanisms are part and parcel of 
the industrial strength of America, 
and the risk takers in commodities 
are close kin to the venture capital- 
ists that have built the nation.” 


Warns of Socialism 

The liberty loving founders of the 
Chicago Board of Trade did not have 
the words “collectivism” or “statism” 
in their thoughts or vocabulary, Mr. 
Lamborn said. 

“Our market places are an integral 
and priceless part of our freedom,” 
Mr. Lamborn said. “The freedom of 


those markets — freedom from the 
control of the state—must be pre- 
served else we will have taken the 
initial drastic step towards socialism. 
After such a step there will follow 
the other steps leading to the de- 
struction of our individual freedom. 
Commerce is the core of any society 
and socialism must direct its pri- 
mary attack against this core if it 
is to make progress.” 


Traces Marketing History 


After tracing the history of agri- 
cultural marketing from the opening 
of the West to the development of 
modern futures trading, Mr. Mc- 
Clintock made these comments: 

“The men who founded the Chica- 
go Board of Trade realized that 
great instrumentalities of produc\ion 
are created from the materials of na- 
ture mechanized with the intellect 
and skill of man. Therefore, when 
the theory of concentrating compe- 
titive buying and selling at a central 
point, the theory of a constant mar- 
ket and the theory of dealing in fu- 
ture delivery contracts, were comple- 
mentarily fused and appropriated as 
basic concepts, and then mechanized 
by the competitive spirit and guided 
action of enterprising men, the com- 
position and force of our present 
marketing system was produced. 

“The Chicago Board of Trade is 
one of the great free market-places 
which support our national economy. 
It is the emblem of our historical way 
of life. It was created by a people 
inspired by the desire to produce and 
nourish a free society for themselves 
and posterity. It was the struggles 
and hardships endured by our an- 
cestors in order to fullfill these ideals 
that put the 48 stars in our national 
flag. We of today, and those who fol- 
low us, must possess the valor of the 
pioneer if the future is to accord us 
the same respect we graciously ex- 
tend to our countrymen of a century 
ago.” 





W. Lewis Drake 


MIDWEST HEAD—W. Lewis Drake, 
head of the Humboldt (Kansas) Ele- 
vator Mills, is the new president of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. Mr. Drake, who served as vice 
president in the past year, was elect- 
ed to presidency at the recent annual 
meeting in Kansas City. The new vice 
president of the organization is Wiley 
Akins, Burrus Feed Mills, Dallas. 
George Simpson, Wes-Tex Grain & 
Milling Co., Plainview, Texas, was 
reelected secretary, and Lewis Sel- 
ders, Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
treasurer. J. D. Dean is executive sec- 
retary of the association. 
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March Flour Production Down 
From February Total 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
factured 14,464,991 sacks of flour during March. This is a decrease of 197,- 
293 sacks from the February output. The same mills reported production of 
17,924,497 sacks during February, 1947, or 3,459,505 more than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for March was 14,780,514 and three 
years ago, 15,538,353 sacks. Based on the Bureau of Census production figures 
for January, 1948, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller in that month made 67% of the total flour produced in the U.S. As- 
suming that these mills operated at the same rate of capacity in March, the 
figures reported to The Northwestern Miller indicate that flour production 
for the U.S. during that month was 21,589,000 sacks. 

During March, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing the to- 
tal durum production in the U.S., made 1,130,301 sacks of durum products, 
an increase of 44,820 sacks over the output for February, and 313,714 sacks 


over the production for March, 1947. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 























March, Previous —_ March 
month 1947 1946 1945 
| Teer r rer reer eee *3,322,753 3,312,125 4,674,558 3,875,190 3,468,607 
a OTe e ee Cr ee 5,801,714 5,850,456 6,767,711 5,417,509 5,798,335 
BENEND c hese cesceccssescececes *1,893,867 2,027,440 2,114,426 2,119,305 2,121,967 
Central and Southeast ........ 2,221,759 2,215,201 2,749,277 1,930,816 2,456,474 
North Pacific Coast .......... *1,224,898 1,257,620 1,618,525 1,437,694 1,692,972 
BORD. o.cctescecerrcccsesas 14,464,991 14,662,842 17,924,497 14,780,514 15,538,353 
Percentage of total U.S. output 68 68 68 67 71 
*Preliminary. 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
March, Previous ———————March —_ 
1948 month 1947 1946 1945 
Ten companies .....0.....6-. 1,130,301 1,085,481 816,587 785,788 795,998 








CCC to Buy Canadian Oats, 
Barley for Army Zone Needs 


WASHINGTON — Canadian oats 
and barley will be purchased by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for army 
occupation zone account, government 
officials revealed here this week, de- 
spite a simultaneous announcement 
that the army would handle its own 
off shore procurement of bread and 
coarse grains and flour. 

This information came following 
an announcement by the Canadian 
Wheat Board that it would consider 
export permit applications for these 
commodities to nations having dollar 
credits and to sterling area countries. 

The Canadian government had ac- 
cumulated considerable quantities of 
these commodities in anticipation of 
feed shortages in eastern Canada 
this winter but open weather condi- 
tions reduced this demand, with the 
result that the Canadian government 
has been under pressure to dispose 
of part of this stockpile. 

It is understood that the army 
would like to procure approximately 
150,000 tons of these commodities, but 
it is not known how much the Cana- 
dian government will authorize for 
export. The army coarse grain Inter- 
national Emergency Food Committee 
allocation account is considerably 
larger than the amount it intends to 
buy in Canada. 

Government officials here asserted 
that any army purchases of Canadian 
oats and barley would not be charted 
back against future wheat or wheat 
flour allocations for the occupation 
zones. 

The Canadian offer to consider ex- 
port permit applications for these 
commodities is on the basis of the 
equalization fee in effect on April 1, 
1948, through April 2, of 58¢ bu. Ship- 
ments may be made from any port. 

The CCC office in Minneapolis will 
accept tenders for the army account, 
but the price will have to be ap- 
proved by the Canadian Wheat Board 
before final acceptance. 

Prior to the disclosure of this in- 
formation, the USDA announced that 
henceforth the army would handle 


its own procurement of bread grains, 
flour and coarse grains for off-shore 
areas. In addition, the army will han- 
dle its own procurement of peas and 
beans, whale oil, copra, fish, proc- 
essed cereals, soybeans and soy flour 
and lard and lard substitutes from 
both domestic and off-shore locations. 

The USDA at the same time stated 
that it would continue to buy all 
other major commodities for foreign 
relief programs and commodities ob- 
tained under price support programs. 


¢ ¥ 
CCC Gets Large Offers 


MINNEAPOLIS—James A. Cole, 
regional director of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., stated April 6 that his 
office had received a large volume 
of offerings of Canadian oats and 
barley under the proposal of the CCC 
to buy the Dominion grains for army 
account, but that no acceptances had 
been made because the prices figured 
too high. 

The April 5 Canadian equaliza- 
tion fee on oats was 58¢ bu. which, 
added to the Canadian price, plus the 
import tariff, made the Canadian 
oats figure about 12¢ bu. higher than 
U.S. oats prices. It was pointed out, 
however, that the Canadian Wheat 
Board has the power to reduce the 
equalization fee and it may do so 
to implement the American pur- 
chases, which would bring much- 
needed U.S. dollars into Canada. 

The Canadian equalization fee on 
barley is 95¢ bu., which threw the 
first barley offers out of line also. 





ANOTHER SUGAR QUOTA 
CUT SEEN 

NEW YORK—The 1948 U.S. sugar 
quota probably will be reduced again 
from its present level of 7.5 million 
tons, according to B. W. Dyer & Co. 
Deliveries of sugar are still low in 
relation to the size of the quota, the 
firm points out. 
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WASHINGTON — Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington rep- 
resentative of the Millers National 
Federation April 3 charged that the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce April 
1 printed an article containing “gross 
misstatements” about the federation’s 
stand on the flour portion of the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program. 

The text of Mr. Fakler’s letter to 
John D. Ames, editor and publisher 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce, 
which is printed herewith, covers 
completely the statements referred to 
in the article, together with Mr. 
Fakler’s rebuttal. 


“Mr. John D. Ames 

Editor and Publisher 
Chicago Journal of Commerce 
Chicago, Ill. 


“My Dear Mr. Ames— 
(Dated April 3, 1948) 


“The Chicago Journal of Commerce 
in its issue of Thursday, April 1, 
1948, contains an article by Holmes 
Alexander entitled ‘The Seamy Side.’ 
Considering the date of publication, 
the article could be characterized as 


an April Fool’s joke. However, it 
contains serious implications and 
gros misstatements which, in fair- 


ness to the Journal of Commerce and 
its readers, Senator Reed, and the 
organization I have the honor to 
serve, should be corrected. 

“I respectfully request 
communication be given 


that 
the 


this 
same 





Grace Period on 
European Licenses 
Expires April 7 


WASHINGTON—With the exemp- 
tion of commodities already laden 
aboard an exporting carrier, all com- 
mercial shipments consigned to Eu- 
ropean destinations (country Group 
R) will require a validated export 
license after 12:01 a.m., April 7, 1948, 
the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced April 2 through its Office of 
International Trade. 

Under the provisions of Current 
Export Bulletin No. 434, shipments of 
commodities which were on dock, on 
lighter, laden aboard the exporting 
carrier, or in transit to ports of ship- 
ment pursuant to actual orders for 
export prior to March 1, 1948, were 
exportable under the general license 
provisions which were in effect prior 
to that date. The provisions of Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 434 have 
now been modified to exclude from 
general license shipment all export 
consignments to country Group R 
except those already laden aboard 
an exporting carrier by midnight, 
April 6, 1948. 

This action is being taken in the 
belief that exporters have had suf- 
ficient time since March 1 to clear 
shipments which fell under the “sav- 
ing clause” of Current Export Bul- 
letin No. 434. Any undue hardship 
which might have been caused by an 
earlier cut-off date has been obviat- 
ed by the five weeks which have 
elapsed since the inception of the 
“R” Plan, OIT officials believe. 
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Newspaper Article Criticizing MNF 
Stand on ERP Flour Called Unfair 


prominence in your paper as the ar- 
ticle to which it is directed. 

“At Mr. Alexander’s request, I gave 
him the facts with respect to the pur- 
pose and effect of Section 12 (c) of 
S. W. 2022 containing the so-called 
Marshall Plan. The title of Section 
12 of the bill is ‘protection of do- 
mestic economy.’ He has_ ignored 
many of the facts I gave him, and 
has grossly distorted others. 


MNF Not a Lobby 


“First of all, he has characterized 
the Millers National Federation as a 
lobby. I do not believe the organiza- 
tion is answerable to Mr. Alexander 
on this point. The Millers National 
Federation is the national trade as- 
sociation of the wheat flour milling 
industry of the U.S. It has been in 
existence since 1902. It was not or- 
ganized for the purpose of influencing 
legislation and, in the opinion of its 
legal counsel, it is not now engaged 
in that activity within the meaning 
of the lobby registration act. If and 
when it is so engaged, the organ- 
ization will comply with the require- 
ments of this law. 

“The over-all implication of Mr. Al- 
exander’s article is that wheat flour 
is to be shipped to the ERP coun- 
tries when it has not been shipped 
to these countries before, and that 
the shipment of not less than 25% 
of wheat in the form of flour is 
unreasonable. During the period 1930- 
39, the percentage of wheat flour 
shipped to these countries was 17%. 
In the period 1940-45 it was 22%, 
and in 1946 it was 34%. Complete 
figures for 1947 are not yet available. 
However, allocations of wheat and 
flour for shipment to Austria, Greece, 
France and Italy (interim aid coun- 
tries) during the last six months of 
1947 show the flour percentage rang- 
ing from 25 to 75%, while during 
the first four months of 1948, dur- 
ing which period the state depart- 
ment was in charge of the interim 
aid program, the flour percentage 
ranged from 28 to 35%. 


Defends Flour Cost 


“I have no way of checking Mr. 
Alexander’s figures on the cost to the 
American taxpayer. The cost of flour 
during the future, as it has in the 
past, will depend upon the cost of 
wheat. The cost of a ton of flour, of 
course, will be slightly higher than 
the cost of a ton of wheat. How- 
ever, in large measure this is offset 
by the higher available caloric value 
of wheat flour of 72% extraction 
(3.62 million calories per ton) as 
compared with wheat (3.29 million 
calories per ton). As a matter of 
fact, most of the flour shipped to 
European countries today is 80% ex- 
traction with a caloric value of 3.54 
million calories per ton. 

“The milling of wheat into flour 
in the U.S. provides employment to 
American labor. It results in the re- 
tention in the U.S. of wheat by-prod- 
uct feed which replaces more than 
an equivalent quantity of grain for 
animal feeding purposes. Therefore, 
instead of depriving the foreign re- 
cipient of grain for food, it prevents 
the feeding of grain (wheat) to ani- 
mals in this country and makes avail- 
able a greater quantity of wheat as 
food for shipment abroad. 


“In order to mill wheat in the 


European countries under present 
conditions, we must also send fuel 
and other materials to operate the 
mills—we must send bagging material 
in which to pack the flour—all of 
which would have to be supplied out 
of the funds of the ERP. 


Better Distribution 


“Flour shipped to European coun- 
tries can be distributed efficiently and 
used immediately as food. The ship- 
ment of wheat requires transporta- 
tion to the foreign mills scattered 
throughout the countries, and then 
the flour must be transported to the 
area of consumption. This imposes an 
additional burden on the critical 
transportation facilities in those coun- 
tries. When wheat is shipped it can 
easily be and has been diverted to 
animal feeding abroad, thus depriv- 
ing the country of human food. 

“Mr. Alexander refers to a so-called 
‘joker’ in section 12 (c) of the bill. 
This is an erroneous statement. There 

(Continued on page 93) 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. F. G. RAIKES PROMOTED 
BY BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


ST. LOUIS—The appointment of 
A. F. G. Raikes as assistant director 
of sales in the St. Louis general sales 
office of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has 
been announced by Homer V. Howes, 
Bemis vice president and director of 
sales. 

Mr. Raikes joined the Bemis or- 
ganization in 1938 as a member of 
the Kansas City sales force and was 
transferred to the general sales of- 
fice in St. Louis one year later. 
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Prior to joining Bemis, Mr. Raikes 
spent 10 years on the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller, and two years 
with the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
in St. Louis. A graduate of the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, England, 
Mr. Raikes served four years as an 
officer with the British Army in Eu- 
rope during World War I and was 
with the British Indian Army from 
1918 to 1925. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CANADIAN WHEAT PRICE 


WINNIPEG—All mills, processors 
and exporters of wheat products from 
western Canada, have been advised 
by the Canadian Wheat Board that 
the average price of Class 2 wheat 
over the board’s price of Class 1 
wheat for the month of March, was 
$1.10% bu. 
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Holland Buys 
Some Flour on 
May Quotas 


Limited sales to Netherlands rep- 
resent about the only business in 
the export field currently. Dutch im- 
porters are estimated to have bought 
about 5,000 long tons, wheat equiva- 
lent, of their 12,000-ton quota. Sales 
were made at unattractively low 
prices and current Dutch bids to 
millers are too low for acceptance. 

Millers still are awaiting the issu- 
ance of second quarter licenses to 
Latin American countries and have 
not even received Brazilian licenses 
for March, although some Cuban and 
Philippine allotments have been made 
for that month. A millers’ advisory 
committee is in Washington this week 
to consult with OIT officials on how 
to distribute Brazilian and Philip- 
pine licenses. 

















Bakers Association 


of Carolinas to 
Meet June 14-16 


CHARLOTTE, N.C.—The Bakers 
Association of the Carolinas has an- 
nounced plans for its convention June 
14-16 at the Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C. 

Business sessions will be held in 
the mornings, with golf, horseshoe 
pitching and other entertainment 
planned for two afternoons. 

The principal speakers will be C. 
W. Ufford, vice president of Barring- 
ton Associates, management con- 
sultants of New York, and James 
Phelan, assistant editor of Bakers 
Weekly. Mr. Ufford, who heads the 
division of his concern handling prob- 
lems of personnel and industrial re- 
lations, will speak on “Collective 
Bargaining—Where It Has Brought 
Us and Where We Are Going.” Mr. 
Phelan will discuss “Holding the 
Line on Sales Through Improved 
Displays.” 

A special program has been ar- 
ranged for the evening of June 15, 
designated as “Kornival Night.” A 
simulated carnival midway will be 
set up in the ballroom for the affair. 

The North Carolina Bakers Coun- 
cil, the South Carolina Bakers Coun- 
cil and the Southern Bakers Allied 
Assn. will hold business sessions the 
morning of June 15. 





Nine Millers to 
Consider Wheat 
Agreement Policy 


CHICAGO—Nine millers have been 
appointed by W. P. Bomar, president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
to serve as a special committee to 
study the International Wheat Agree- 
ment and then recommend a policy 
for the federation to follow on this 
subject. 

It is expected that the recommen- 
dation will be considered at the an- 
nual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors on May 10 unless some emer- 
gency requires earlier attention. Also, 
tentative plans call for a member of 
this committee to speak on the wheat 
agreement at the federation conven- 
tion at Chicago May 10, 11 and 12. 

Members of the committee are: M. 
F. Mulroy, chairman, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Atherton 
Bean, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Henry H. Cate, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City; C. C. 
Farrington, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Dean Mc- 
Neal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis; J. C. Mitchell, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; D. A. Stev- 
ens, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis; Clark R. Yager, Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky.; W. 
H. Younger, Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, Ore. 
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Group to Discuss 
Brazilian Licenses 


-WASHINGTON—-Discussion of the 


March export’ licensing of flour to » 


Brazil and the April Philippines li- 
censes will be the object of a hastily 
summoned emergency flour. industry 
advisory committee panel April _ 7, 
1948, at Office of International Trade 
here. 

OIT officials. have revealed that ap- 
plications for March Brazilian _li- 
censes cover a total of over 32 million 
sacks, while that country’s quota. is 
only 240,000 sacks. 

The temporary committee consists 
of the following members, said by 
OIT officials: to reflect all views of 
the export licensing controversy: 

John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; J. C. Mitchell, Tex- 
O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; A. B. 
Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Henry H,.Cate, Flout Millis of 
America, Inc., Kansas City;°A. Neb- 
inger, General Mills, Inc., : Buffalo; 
R. I. Jones, flour broker, Ft. Worth; 
Wilson P. Tanner; Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp., New York; A. H:: Quig- 
gle, H. H. King Flour Mills. Co., Min- 
neapolis; Mr. Dawson, Dawson Bro- 
kerage Co., Washington; Mr. Erick- 
son, Bunge Corp., New York; Mr. 
Cole, Jones Pacific Co., Portland; L. 
B. Denison, North Dakota Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks. 

Some of the foregoing names were 
selected from a list submitted by the 
Flour Millers Export Assn., while 
others are nominees of the OIT. ~ 

Following the April 7 session OIT 
officials have said that they will ap- 
point a permanent flour export indus- 
try advisory committee: to ‘advise on 
the formation of permanent export 
license policy. This move is in line 
with the OIT decision to break down 
its export advisory panel into spe- 
cialized units. : 

Other export interests, such as the 
malt and cereal products groups who 
have met with difficulty at the OIT 
may find it to their advantage to re- 
quest that similar advisory groups be 
named to formulate export. license 
policies in their special fields. 


BREAD IS THE. STAFF OF LIFE 


OIT OFFICIAL DESCRIBES 
EXPORT LICENSE PROBLEMS 


MINNEAPOLIS — Francis MclIn- 
tyre, assistant director, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington, was guest 
of honor at an informal luncheon 
given at the Minneapolis Club April 
5 by The Northwestern Miller. 

Attending the luncheon, in addition 
to staff members of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, were: 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co.; E. J. Quinn, executive vice presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co.;.M. A. Irizarry, export manager, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.; A. 
B. Sparboe, president of the flour 
milling division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; 
I. L. Engen, assistant to president of 
overseas division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc,; L, N. Perrin, president, General 
Mills, Inc.; W. J. deWinter, Sr., vice 
president of export division, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.; W. J..deWinter, 
Jr, assistant export manager, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co.;. Atherton 
Bean, executive vice president, Inter- 
national Milling Co.; S..M. Bryan and 
O. B. Bongard of the Minneapolis 
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office. of the Department of Com- 
merce: ) ‘ 

Mr. McIntyre described the many 
problems in connection with equit- 


_able distribution of ‘export licenses 
.-on flour and answered numerous ques- 


tions of the millers present. He said 
that with the milling industry divid- 
ed on the matter of price criteria or 
historical ‘experience as a basis for 
approving export licenses, he saw 
little chance of satisfying all seg- 
ments of the industry. He admitted 
that decontrol would be the only so- 
lution to the many angles involved, 
but held little encouragement for de- 
control as long as the mandatory 150 
million-bushel wheat carry-over re- 
mains a law. 

Mr. McIntyre said that the applica- 
tions for the March Brazilian licenses 
total over 32 million sacks, where- 
as that country’s quota is only 240,000 
sacks. A special industry advisory 
committee of millers and flour han- 
dlers has been appointed to meet in 
Washington April 7 to help the com- 
merce department officials work out 
equitable distribution of the Brazilian 
licenses. 

Mr. McIntyre addressed the North- 


west World Trade Club at a dinner 


meeting’ in the Commodore Hotel in 
St. Paul the evening of April 5. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Spring Wheat Mills 
Disappointed Over 
PMA Flour Boycott 


MINNEAPOLIS — A number of 
spring wheat millers have voiced dis- 
appointment over the virtually com- 
plete boycott which apparently is be- 
ing applied to this area by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. in its flour buying. Because of 
a wheat price disadvantage, spring 
wheat mills have received little or 
none of the government flour busi- 
ness in recent weeks. 

They point out that while PMA can- 
not be blamed for procuring its flour 
at the most reasonable price possible, 
the Commodity Credit Corp., which is 
a part of the PMA, apparently does 
not feel the same way about fhe 
prices of the wheat it buys, as the 
agency has regularly taken 50,000 








_bu. daily in the Minneapolis region. 


On the basis of trade reports, the 
CCC has paid as much as 6 or 7¢ bu. 
more for the wheat it has purchased 
than mills figured in bidding on re- 
cent PMA flour business which they 
missed because the PMA considered 
the price too high. 

During the war and immediate 
postwar period when wheat and flour 
were scarce, the spring wheat mills 
were expected by the government to 
turn over at least 20% of their flour 
production to the government relief 
program. They geared their plants to 
top production the same as mills in 
other parts of the country and now 
find themselves completely shut off 
from government business because of 
a non-competitive wheat price struc- 
ture which one branch of the govern- 
ment helps to maintain by buying 
wheat in the spring region. 

Domestic flour business in the 
spring wheat area has been light in 
recent months and these millers feel 
that the government might spread 
some of its export flour buying into 
this region or at least grant export 
licenses for whatever private export 
flour business that is available based 
upon willingness of foreign importers 
to buy at current prices. 
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BASKETBALL WINNERS — The bastketball team of the Altstadt & 
Langlas Baking Co., Waterloo, Iowa, was winner in the 1947-48 cham- 
pionship race in the YMCA Industrial Basketball League in Waterloo. 
The baking company’s squad is pictured above. They are, left to right: 
Lloyd McClintock, coach, salesman-supervisor; Charles Sheppard, baker; 
Russell Walker, mechanic; George Huntbach, salesman; William Bisdorf, 
baker; James Bisdorf, salesman; Edward Bisdorf, salesman; Boyd Avery; 
Leonard Linn, salesman; Reimers L. Langlas, manager, sales and adver- 
tising, and Paul A. Walker, salesman. 








PMA Procures 2,890,000 Sacks 
Flour for East, Gulf Loading 


WASHINGTON — Purchases of 
flour by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration during the pe- 
riod from noon March 26 through 
April 2 reached a total of 2,890,200 
sacks (6,489,000 bu. wheat equiva- 
lent), which brought total takings 
by the agency since July 1, 1947, up 
to 26,219,217 sacks (58,226,365 bu. 
wheat). 

The purchases were made against 
the May requirements for the ex- 
port program. Buying on an offer 
and acceptance basis for East Coast 
shipment began March 30, with the 
PMA taking 534,000 sacks out of total 
offerings in excess of 4% million 
sacks. Prices paid for the East Coast 
flour ranged downward from $5.63 
New York, in osnaburgs for 72% ex- 
traction and $5.53 for 80% extraction. 
A good portion of this business was 
placed with mills in the central states. 


—_———— BREAD is THE 


Two days later, the PMA pur- 
chased for Gulf loading, taking in 
the neighborhood of 2,350,000 sacks. 
Prices on the Gulf shipments ranged 
downward from $5.35 Gulf in osna- 
burgs for 72% extraction and $5.25 
for 80%. The bulk of this business 
was placed with mills in the South- 
west. : 


The Army was reported to have 
purchased 70,000 sacks early last 
week on the basis of $5.15, Gulf basis. 
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RETURNS FROM VISIT 


AUGUSTA, GA.—J. H. Baker, flour 
dealer, returned last week from a 
visit in Danville, Ill., his former home. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Baker 
and their daughter, Eunice. Miss Alice 
Burton, Mr. Baker’s secretary, is now 
on a business trip to Miami, Fla. 





STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC Slows Wheat Buying After 
Taking 43/4 Million in Week 


Commodity Credit Corp. activity at 
Kansas City has ceased temporarily, 
with the agency not following current 
market changes and maintaining a 
strictly conservative attitude toward 
prices and volume of purchases. The 
policy obviously is to take what 
wheat can be secured without exert- 
ing any upward price pressure on the 
market. 

Actually the CCC is within 10 mil- 
lion bushels of its export goal on the 
basis of the 450 million bushels wheat 
and flour maximum. Hence, there is 
no need to push acquisition of wheat 
at this time and the agency probably 
will not step up its buying rate un- 
less farmers sell more freely later 
in the spring. 

The CCC last bought at Kansas 
City on March 31, taking 1,888,705 
bu. On the preceding day purchases 
amounted to 1,935,000 bu. Both of 
these figures were above average and 
surprised the grain trade by their 
size. In view of the light offerings 
made to the CCC on those days, it 
was regarded as likely that the 
agency may have taken over some 
loan or crop insurance wheat. 


How much wheat the agency has 
booked for April is an uncertainty 
that puzzles grain men. The last pur- 
chase basis reflected a Gulf price for 
April of 114%4¢ over the Chicago May 
future, but that relationship is too 
thin a basis on which to do business, 
even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances. Most of the bookings at 
Kansas City since the buying pro- 
gram was resumed March 12 are be- 
lieved to have been for March deliv- 
ery and some for May, but the gen- 
eral impression in the trade is that 
April bookings have been light. 

The Minneapolis regional office of 
the CCC has continued its policy of 
taking 50,000 bu. a day. 

The weekly report of purchases re- 
leased from Washington says the 
CCC purchased 4,729,858 bu. wheat 
during the period March 26 through 
April 2, including 4,093,704 — bu. 
through the Kansas City office, 345,- 
000 at Chicago, 257,562 at Minneapolis 
and 33,592 at Portland, Ore. 

Cumulative purchases of wheat 
since July 1, 1947, amount to 227,- 
292,625 bu., barley 5,703,805, oats 5,- 
275,561, grain sorghums 4,712,661, rye 
912,460 and corn 2,000 bu, 
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PMA EAST COAST AND GULF 
BOOKINGS AID FLOUR TRADE 


Most Orders to Southwest and Central States—Domestic 
Business Remains Hand-to-Mouth—Running Time 
Improves With Government Business 


Purchases by the Production and 
Marketing Administration against 
May allocations were the principal 
feature of the flour market the past 
week. On March 30, the agency an- 
nounced acceptances of 534,000 sacks 
for East coast delivery and rejected 
over 4 million sacks presumably be- 
cause the price was too high. The ac- 
ceptances ranged downward from 
$5.63 New York, in osnaburgs, for 
72% extraction and $5.53 for 80%. 
Two days later the PMA asked for 
offers for gulf loading and contract- 
ed for 2,347,000 sacks, bringing the 
week’s takings up to 2,881,000 sacks. 
A good part of the East coast busi- 
ness was placed with mills in the 
central states and the gulf business 
went to plants in the Southwest. 
Spring wheat mills got little or none 
of the business because of a wheat 
price disadvantage. The gulf bookings 
ranged downward from $5.35 gulf for 
72% and $5.25 for 80%. 

Domestic flour trade continued ex- 
ceedingly light, with bakers as a rule 
showing little interest beyond actual 
immediate or nearby needs. The in- 
clination to follow a hand-to-mouth 
buying policy until new crop appears 
to be growing stronger. The strong 
millfeed market makes possible some 
rather attractive flour prices for im- 
mediate shipment, but the risk of a 
sharp decline in feeds as the grow- 
ing-season progresses makes calcula- 
tions on later shipment flour prices 
hazardous from the standpoint of the 
miller. The big PMA business affords 
the successful mills a good back- 
log of running time for the next few 
weeks, but mills which did not par- 
ticipate in the government bookings 
are hard pressed to keep running 
much over three days a week on the 
currently light domestic orders. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
GET PMA ORDERS 


Export activity dominates the flour 
picture in the Southwest. While do- 
mestic demand sagged considerably, 
the PMA purchased 2,347,000 sacks for 
gulf shipment, following earlier tak- 
ings of 534,000 sacks for East coast 
loading. Most of the gulf business 
will be ground in the Southwest. A 
good portion of the East coast gov- 
ernment bookings went to mills in 
the central states, Sales in the South- 
west last week totaled about 64% of 
capacity, against 43% the previous 
week and 90% a year ago. Last 
week’s figure probably will be raised 
further by the tabulation of all of 
the PMA business. Domestic bakery 
sales were limited to a few small 
lots. for immediate shipment. One 
major chain baker purchased early 
in the week to cover April require- 


ments, but total sales to bakers 
failed to measure up to the previous 
week’s total. Nationally advertised 


brands of family flour advanced 30¢ 
sack and activity in family markets 
was limited after having held fairly 
steady through most of March. 


DOMESTIC SPRINGS 
TRADE LIGHT 


No spring wheat flour was included 
in the PMA purchases and spring 


wheat mills shared in the business 
only to the extent that some of them 
have branch plants in hard and soft 
wheat areas where the business was 
placed. Domestic business is quiet, 
with only a scattering of bakery or- 
ders. A few 3,000 to 5,000-sack lots 
for 30 to 60-day shipment have been 
booked, but most of the business is 
in smaller lots for immediate ship- 
ment to bakers actually in need of 
flour. Sales by spring wheat mills to- 
taled 36.8% of capacity last week, 
against 33.3% the previous week and 
33.5% a year ago. Mills in Minneap- 
olis operated at 69% of capacity, the 
same as the previous week, as com- 
pared with 102% at this time a year 
ago. Family flour trade is limited, as 
distributors endeavor to work off 
stocks accumulated earlier. Holland 
confirmed some business on the May 
quotas announced last week. 


EASTERN INTEREST 
REMAINS LIMITED 


Buffalo mills report that while 
some buyers have liquidated their 
contracts and now are buying for 
early shipment, the tone of the mar- 
ket as a whole continues one of cau- 
tion and conservatism. Directions are 
fair, but not impressive and there 
still is a substantial volume of orders 
on the books of mills which is anoth- 
er factor that holds down new busi- 
ness. In the metropolitan New York 
market, even the anxiety of mills for 
business has not pushed flour sales 
beyond an occasional car or two. 
However, this type of business is 
very general and results in a larger 
over-all volume than is perhaps real- 
ized by the individual operator. 

Trade is dull at Boston, with quo- 
tations representing little but a 
bargaining point to potential buyers 
and sellers. Mill agents report that 
shipping directions are held until the 
last possible moment and then are 
only for orders for immediate needs. 
Hopes of buyers for lower prices, 
however, are being dimmed by the 


continued activity of the government 
in buying wheat and flour. Philadel- 
phia trade is characterized by a con- 
tinued lack of demand. Buyers are 
unwilling to contract ahead because 
of the uncertainty prevailing on the 
business front and the unsettled for- 
eign situation. Pittsburgh trade is 
dull again after a couple of weeks of 
fair sales. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE BETTER 


Demand for flour is improving at 
Chicago and current sales are more 
numerous for nearby and up to 60- 
day shipment. Total volume is not 
large, although it is the first time in 
many weeks that interest has in- 
creased. Directions are fair to good. 
Central states mills booked fair 
amounts for flour to the PMA for 
East coast loading. St. Louis mills re- 
port bookings by bakers and family 
trade consist of carlots for immediate 
and nearby delivery only, with buy- 
ers showing no interest in forward 
shipment. 


SOUTHERN DEMAND 
LAGS AGAIN 


Dullness again is evident in the 
southern states after a slight pick-up 
a week or two back. Buyers show lit- 
tle inclination to follow price ad- 
vances and sales are confined to 
prompt and 30-day shipment, since 
the price discount for such deliveries 
continues to be attractive. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
GRIND PMA ORDERS 


Pacific Northwest mills which 
booked some flour to the PMA re- 
cently are grinding out those orders, 
but domestic flour trade along the 
coast is still very quiet. Final figures 
indicated the government took slight- 
ly over 400,000 sacks of flour in the 
Pacific area on its recent request for 
offers. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 62,275 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 67% of the total flour produc- 


tion in the U.S. amounting to 3,329,-' 


334 sacks, compared with 3,391,609 in 
the previous week and 4,227,068 in 
the corresponding week of a year 





Durum Granulars Easier as Wheat 
Premiums Decline; New Trade Light 


Receipts of durum wheat at ter- 
minal markets in the Northwest 
showed some expansion on last week’s 
rise in premiums and the price basis 
developed weakness. As of April 3, 
choice milling durum was quoted 52¢ 
over Minneapolis May, a drop of 
about 13¢ from a week previous. 
Mills were able to lower durum gran- 
ulars prices to $6.40 sack, bulk Min- 
neapolis. 

Demand for granulars from maca- 
roni manufacturers continued light 
and scattered, with the jittery price 
situation not conducive to booking be- 
yond nearby needs. Most manufac- 
turers, however, have fairly good 
supplies contracted for and are order- 
ing them out at a regular pace, which 
affords mills good running time. 

Export demand for macaroni prod- 
ucts remains active, the only limiting 
factor being the amount which will 


be licensed by the Department of 
Commerce. Domestic demand, how- 
ever, is quiet, which is considered 
seasonal following the Lenten period. 
Durum wheat prices, delivered at 
Minneapolis, April 3, were as follows: 
Minneapolis 
1 Amber Durum or better... .$2.90% @2.94% 
Amber Durum or better.... 2. 
Amber Durum or better.... 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 
Durum or better 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by ten milling com- 
panies, which represents the total capacity 
in the U.S., in sacks, 
percentages of capacity 


whom wr 





with comparisons; 
based on six-day 


week: 
Weekly % of 
production capacity 
March 28-April 3 .... *180,818 71 
Previous week ........ 265,434 102 
SOG BOO ecvceradececs 172,654 71 


Crop year 

production 

July 1-April 3, 
July 1-April 5, 
*Preliminary. 


1948 
1947 
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ago. Two years ago the figure was 
3,493,152 and three years ago, 3,534,- 
550. Production increased 51,000 
sacks in the Southwest over a week 
ago, 7,000 in Buffalo while produc- 
tion decreased 10,000 sacks in the 
Northwest, 34,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 77,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 
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PROMPT MILLFEEDS 
SCARCE AND WANTED 


Deferred Positions Easier on Hope 
of More Millfeed from Large 
PMA Flour Business 


Feed markets remain unsettled. 
Wheat feeds for spot shipment show 
strength, but otherwise the demand 
for feedstuffs is not active and the 
strengthening influence of grain prices 
is largely offset by a less vigorous de- 
mand. As a result, grain by-product 
feeds average slightly higher than a 
week earlier, while most oilseed 
meals are slightly lower. Wheat mill- 
feeds for immediate delivery bring 
premiums over feed for shipment 
during April and May. Oilseed meals, 
on the other hand, are plentiful for 
immediate delivery and at times are 
offered at discounts to effect sales. 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration index number of feed- 
stuff prices gained about two points, 
to 285.8, while the feed grain index 
was up five points, to 329.5. 


Spot Millfeeds Tight 

Despite larger production, offerings 
of wheat feeds that could be prom- 
ised for nearby shipment remain in 
light supply, which tends to keep 
spot prices at substantial premiums 
over quotations for deferred ship- 
ment. Buying interest is centered al- 
most entirely on immediate delivery, 
with first half of April about as far 
ahead as most buyers care to go. 
Spot bran commands a premium of 
about $2 ton over prompt or first 
half of April, while middlings for 
nearby delivery are worth about $1 
per ton over quotations in the prompt 
position. 

The millfeed market at Chicago is 
strong, with demand for spot deliv- 
ery very active. Feed manufacturers 
furnish a good inquiry in that area. 
Buying interest for anything beyond 
immediate delivery is light. Millfeeds 
at Kansas City made further ad- 
vances early in the week. Some weak- 
ness developed later, however, as a 
result of the large PMA flour book- 
ings, which promise more millfeed. 


Millfeed Production 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 51,252 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by -The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,169 tons 
in the week previous and 63,836 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,274,- 
720 tons, as compared with 2,196,635 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. 
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MISSOURI FEED MEETING 
SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 7 


HIGGINSVILLE, MO.—The Mis- 
souri Grain, Feed & Millers Assn. 
will hold its 1948 convention at the 
Colonial Hotel in Springfield, Mo., 
June 7, it was announced by D. A. 
Meinershagen, secretary. 
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The first real crop scares of the 
season came from parts of the south- 
western winter wheat belt last week, 
as high winds filled the air with 
dust from fields where late sown 
wheat had not attained sufficient 
growth to bind the soil. The result 
marketwise was strength in the new 
crop futures prices. The May deliv- 
ery, which represents old crop, held 
virtually unchanged, while the de- 
ferred positions moved up 2@3¢ bu. 
for the week. 

Closing prices at leading futures 
markets April 5 were: Chicago—May 
$2.45% @2.46, July $2.34%@2.34%, 
September $2.32, December $2.3244; 
Minneapolis—May $2.43%, July $2.38; 
Kansas City—May $2.34% @2.34%, 
July $2.24%, September $2.22%. 


Government Staggers Buying 


The government was active in fill- 
ing its export needs of both wheat 
and flour, but it staggered its pur- 
chases so that prices were not under 
too much upward pressure at any 
time. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
came in for sizable takings of wheat 
at mid-week, while the Production 
and Marketing Administration bought 
flour early in the period and again at 
the close. 

Little or no actual damage to 
wheat was believed to have occurred 
from the first real dust storms of the 
season, but observers were made 
aware of what could happen to the 
crop unless timely rains occur from 
now until harvest. The areas affected 
by the soil drifting were scattered 
through northern Texas, parts of 
Oklahoma and southwestern Kansas. 
Other sections of the big belt appar- 
ently have sufficient moisture. 

The May export allocations an- 
nounced April 2 total 31,333,000 bu. 
of wheat, flour and grain sorghums. 
This brings cumulative allocations 
for the first 11 months of the current 
crop year-up to 522 million bushels, 
which is a trifle over the m'n’mum 
all-grain export goal. Exnectatiors 
are that the government will now try 
for the bigger all-grain goal of 570 
million, and the only obstacle—the 
mandatory 150 million-bushel mini- 
mum carry-over law—is expected to 
be repealed to make this possible. 
If the April 9 crop report confirms 
favorable prospects in the winter 
wheat belt, opposition to repeal of the 
carry-over provision is expected to 
fade. 

K.C. Premiums Off 


Protein premiums continued to de- 
cline sharply at Kansas City when 
offers of cash wheat became more nu- 
merous. Further liquidation of stor- 
age stocks by producers was notice- 
able, though at no greatly accelerat- 
ed pace. Mill demand for cash pur- 
chases was only fair, but merchandis- 
ers were active seekers of wheat, 
especially in the lower protein brack- 
ets. Ordinary samples of No. 1 dark, 
hard slipped back 2¢, 12% protein 
was down 2@4¢ and 13% declined 
3% @8¢ during the week, but a slight- 
ly stronger trend in the May future 
tended to hold the cash range April 5 
at a point about equal to the range 
a week previous. About 280 cars of 
wheat arrived in Kansas City over 
the week end, indicating that move- 
ment from country elevators to ter- 
minals is being stepped up. Mills are 
generally in a good position as to 
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New Crop Wheat Strengthens 
on Dast Storm Seares 


Actual Damage Small, But Need of Timely Rains Emphasized— 
Government Staggers Wheat, Flour Buying to Relieve Pressure 


wheat stocks for the remainder of 
the crop year, but most units intend 
to continue picking up small amounts 
of the cash article from time to time. 
After a two-day halt while the PMA 
was buying flour, the CCC resumed 
purchasing wheat April 3. The govern- 
ment is rapidly approaching comple- 
tion of purchasing against current 
crop year export requirements, but 
the trade anticipates an announce- 
ment soon which would advance the 
export goal from 450 to 500 million 
bushe's. Should this occur, CCC's 
steady demand for wheat would con- 
tinue. 

The follow:ng table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City April 3, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.38 @2.90 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.37% @2.89 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.37 @2.88% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.36% @ 2.88 
an | EA or rea ee 2.39% @2.49 
Be, BD OE bone ksiciaunsec nies 2.39 @2.48% 
OC ME eke ekaviehenes bee 2.38% @2.48 
Week B Oe eirki cave acadace dace 2.38 @2.47% 


Ft. Worth reported ordinary p~o- 
tein No. 1 hard winter selline April 5 
at $2.57% @2.58% bu., bas's delivered 
Texas common points, with 13% pro- 
tein bringing 1@2¢ premium. Offer- 
ings continued light, with a good de- 
mand for export purposes and a fair 
milling demand. 


Spring Trade Dull 


The cash spring wheat situation at 
Minneapolis was dull and draggy and 
only the fact that offerings were lim- 
ited kept the spot basis from decl'n- 
ing further, since demand was slow. 
Receints at Minneanolis arrounted to 
only 657 cars of all classes and, with 
some of these app'’ied on to-arrive 
trades daily, it left little for new 
sale. However, what was offered was 
more than suffic‘ent to meet the lim- 
ited demand, and premiums averaged 
1@2¢ lower for the week for all 
grades and proteins. At the close or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
was quoted at 4@8¢ over May. Twelve 
per cent protein was quoted at 1@2¢ 
over ordinary, 13% protein 11@12¢; 
14% protein 18@19¢, 15% 30¢ and 
16% 34¢ over ordinary. In the to-ar- 
rive position for shipment to Mirne- 
apolis 3¢ over May was bid for or- 
dinary No. 1 dark northern spring, 1¢ 
premium for 12% protein, 2¢ pre- 
mium for each 4% protein to 13%, 
and then 1¢ for each 4% protein 
higher. For shipment to Duluth 7¢ 
over May was bid for No. 1 dark 
northern spring up to 12% protein, 
1¢ premium for each 4% to 12.5%, 
and then 2¢ for each 4% hizher. 

Durum premiums again fluctuated 
irregularly. Choice No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber traded around 65¢ over May 
early in the week and then dropped 
to 52¢ over toward the close. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spr'ng wheat 
values at Minneapolis April 3: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib. ........ $2.47% @2.51% 
1 DNS 59 Ib. .....-c.eeeeees 2.46% @2.50% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. ............2++ 2.465% @2.50% 
2 DNS &7 ID. .ncscccccsvvess 2.455% @ 2.49% 
3S DNS .66 Ib. weccspescoreses 2.435% @ 2.48% 
S DNS BS WW. on cccccescccece 2.42% @2.47% 


Additional premiums for protein were as 
follows: 12% 1@2¢, 13% 11@12¢, 14% 18@ 
19¢, 15% 28¢, 16% 34¢. 


Pacific Markets Firm 


Little change occurred in the Pa- 
cific Northwest wheat market last 
week. Prices did not follow the de- 
clines in Chicago, but held relatively 
steady. ‘ 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than * * * 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting 
currently to The Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to 
capacity and to the total estimated output of all mills in the U.S. expressed 


in percentages: 











March 28- March 30- March 31- April 

April 3, Previous April 5, April 6, 1-7, 

1948 week 1947 1946 1945 
NOFrttwest ...ccscccccvccccsccce *739,581 749,420 998,840 844,904 798,379 
Seer een ee eee ee 1,453,049 1,402,107 1,600,122 1,264,797 
BNE. thea sad Cap cewnescceves *451,293 632,119 508,853 
Central and Southeast ........ *462,708 605,986 574,817 
North Pacific Coast .......sees-% %222,703 390,001 387,704 
TORRID vec ctrneceeccctesier 3,329,334 3,391,609 4,227,068 3,534,550 

Percentage of total U.S. output 67 67 68 71 


*Preliminary. 


——Percentage of capacity operated 





Crop year flour production 














July 1 to———>7. 








wet, * ie 
Mar. 28- Mar. 30- Mar. 31- April 
April 3, Previous April 5, April 6, 1-7, April 3, April 5, 
1948 week 1947 1946 1945 1948 1947 
Northwest ...... 71 72 95 84 81 34,832,577 38,255,777 
Southwest ...... 93 90 104 88 91 58,966,102 57,957,764 
BBULTAlO cc ccccace 75 74 93 82 84 20,327,311 20,251,714 
Central and S. E. 64 70 77 67 73 21,785,677 21,925,122 
No. Paciuc Coast 57 77 111 98 94 12,946,087 13,947,500 
Totals ...... 77 79 96 85 85 148,857,754 152,337,877 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- . 
capacity output tivity Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
Mar. 28-April 3.. 316,920 317,562 84 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 376,920 319,530 85 Mar. 28-April 3.. 378,960 *262,923 69 
YVOQP BO ..cccee 364,320 385,033 106 Previous week .. 378,960 262,541 69 
Two years ago .. 364,320 305,078 84 Year ago ....... 360,360 384,378 102 
Elv@-FOOr BETAS ooo sseeesesesess 81 Two years ago .. 360,360 318,354 88 
TON-YeEA@r AVETABS 2... ccrcsccevesce 74 Sivecsake aveeaa no 
4 b- yes QVEFABOS .ccccccseseccece oO 
13 Wichita 99.42 84 TORHPERE DVOTRRE 256s veccivasacses 64 
Mar. 28-April 3.. 118,80 99, ‘pitinibeis Suen tins 
Previous week .. 118,800 108,135 91 Preliminary. 
TORS BOD cvaisee 118,800 131,939 111 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Two years ago .. 112,800 94,900 84 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Five-year eesti ila lad vt dn 86 Montana and Iowa: 
TEN-YEAr AVEIABS .....cccsscccvees 76 
Salina Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Mar. 28-April 3.. 100,200 100,602 100 capacity output tivity 
Previous week .. 100,200 89,629 89 Mar. 28-April 3.. 666,600 *476,658 72 
TORE BHO cesses 1v0,.0) 92,888 93 Previous week . 666,600 486,879 73 
Two years ago .. 84,600 64,520 76 ee 667,800 614,462 92 
Five-year BVCTAGS ...cccccccccveee 86 Two years ago .. 667,800 526,550 79 
Ten-year average .....-++++ssseere 80 WUVOFORE GVGTERS 660560 csc veseuces 67 
55 Representative Mills ere ee eee 58 
Mills outside of Kansas City, Wichita itiniianiin moe 
end Salina: Preliminary. 
Mar. 28-April 3.. 964,680 935,471 96 PACIFIC COAST 
aerh . e q 2 
Previous week .. 964,680 884,813 A Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
YOAF BBO .ccccee 54.200 9.U,212 103 
Two years ago .. 894,660 814,121 91 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Five-year Average .... sseseeeeees 89 Washington Mills 


TFER-FORP BVETERO 2 ic civccescecvces 77 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Mar. 28-April 3.. 721,866 *462,708 64 
Previous weck .. 712,866 496,282 70 
YOR? GOO esscdcs 791,786 605,986 77 
Two years ago .. 782,106 §25,299 67 
Pive-VOGF GQVOTABO ccc ccccccsccsces 66 
TON-FOOF BVETABS .cccccccccvsesccs 62 
*Preliminary. 
BUFFALO 
Mar. 28-April 3.. 604,200 *451,293 75 
Previous week .. 604,2'0 444,575 74 


Year ago ....... 601,200 632,119 105 
Two yvars ago .. 60,600 494,281 82 
Five-year AVeTABS ....c ce cececceee 77 
TOM-YOOF AVETARE 2c ccccccsccessccs 73 


*Preliminary. 


Weekly 


capacity output 
Mar. 28-April 3.. 243,000 *136,726 
Previous week 243,000 187,470 
SOP GO «cacens 252,752 





Two years ago .. 

Five-year @Veragfe ....cceseeeees 

SOUFORE BVGOTERS occ vecvtsvcésnsis 
*Preliminary. 


Flour Pet. ac- 


tivity 
56 

77 
116 
100 
78 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Weekly 

capacity output 
Mar. 28-April 3.. 146,400 85,977 
Previous week 146,400 110,785 


TORF GOO .cccece 134,200 137,249 
Two years ago .. 134,800 

Five-year average ........ 
Ten-year average .......6e++05. 


99 997 
ed,0d4 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, to- 
gether with season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and 
Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills 
of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. Figures show produc- 
tion from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*°—, ——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year 


-—Buffalot— 


Flour Pet. ac- 


tivity 
59 

76 
102 
92 

85 

80 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Mar. 28-April 3. 29,424 1,199,857 $13,186 
Previous week . 28,393 14,240 
Two weeks ago. 25,361 14,114 
BOGE vccccicccce SEeee Bnne,7e4 19,109 
SEE Sse cectonas 19,819 1,044,106 13,096 
St a cwentdevss 25,612 978,857 16,167 
GORE -ccvcvweccans 21,712 999,766 13,628 
Five-yr. average 25,794 1,067,666 15,037 


674,375 $8,642 400,488 61,252 2, 
8,536 51,169 
8,463 47,938 
693,329 12,325 387,562 63,836 2, 
696,660 7,661 416,353 40,576 2, 
645,609 10,304 391,187 47,083 2, 
591,018 9,743 392,908 45,083 1 
660,198 9,735 397,772 50,566 2, 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tPreliminary. 


274,720 


196,635 
157,119 
010,652 


,983,101 
2,125,636 
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BAKERS WARNED OF RENEWED 
PRICE CONTROL AND RATIONING 


Sen. Wherry Gives Retailers His Views as to the Implica- 
tions of Current World Developments—Need for 
Research Emphasized at Chicago Convention 


By WILFRED E. LINGREN 


Bakery Editor of 
The Northwestern Miller 


CHICAGO—Forecast of a renewed 
mobilization of U.S. industry was 
made during the opening convention 
session of the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America by Sen. Kenneth S. 


Wherry (R., Neb.). This was the 
warning that the senator brought to 
the nation’s retail bakers as they 


gathered here for ARBA’s 30th an- 
niversary convention at the Hotel 
Sherman, April 5-7. 

Sen. Wherry was the featured 
speaker on the opening day’s pro- 
gram. Outlining the current status 
of the U.S. in world affairs, he came 
up with this unwilling conclusion: 

“It is my prediction that we will 
again be asked to accept price con- 
trol and rationing as we mobilize 
for defense, and that new inroads 
will be made by those who desire 
an ever-growing authority for the 
national government.” 

Citing the recent passage of the 
European Recovery Program and oth- 
er foreign aid, as well as the ‘“unex- 
pected rearmament program” prop- 


posed by the administration, Sen. 
Wherry pointed out that this fore- 
shadows new controls, more taxes, 


shortages of men and materials, and 
allocation. 

The senator struck a blow for free 
eriterprise and the small businesses of 
America. 

“We need big business for the eco- 
nomics inherent in mass production,” 
he said, “but we must protect and 
preserve the rights of small busi- 
nesses and always keep ours a land 
of opportunity for the little fellow 
and for the youth of the nation.” 

He decried “big government” as 
he pointed out the increased spend- 
ing of the federal government dur- 
ing the past few years. 

“Tax relief is the best medicine I 
know to keep our free enterprise 
American system strong,” he said. 


100% 
Meanwhile, the retail bakers set- 
tled down to discussions of current 
affairs specifically affecting the re- 
tail baking industry. John Benkert, 
Benkert Bakeries, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., ARBA president, recom- 
mended greater cooperation between 
the national association and the state 
and local groups of the baking indus- 
try. He cited the mutual benefits 
that would arise from such coopera- 
tion. 

“We need 100% organization in our 
industry,” he said as he urged a drive 
for increased membership in ARBA. 

Aggressive merchandising, Mr. Ben- 
kert said, can be the tool with which 
the retail baker can hold the line 
in business volume during 1948 in 
the face of declining sales. He assured 
ARBA members that the association 
will continue to provide merchandis- 
ing materials for the use of individu- 
al bakeries in this effort. 

Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the association, discussed 
the need for research in the indus- 
try and for study of the operations 
and selling methods of retail bak- 


Organization Needed 


eries. He cited the need for continu- 
ing studies of costs of various baked 
products, and revealed that ARBA 
plans to prepare cost studies on sweet 
yeast-raised products, cake, cookies 
and pies. 

Pointing out the need for research 
on selling methods, Mr. Jungewaelter 
discussed some projects which ARBA 
headquarters has been working on 
and promised that benefits would be 
available to members in the future. 
He suggested that the ARBA re- 
search department develop and pat- 
ent improved equipment for sales 
and merchandising, using the income 
from these patent rights to further 
the research program of the associ- 
ation. 


Promotional Work Reviewed 


Robert J. Christopher, acting sec- 
retary of the organization, reviewed 
the promotional materials prepared 
by the headquarters of ARBA dur- 
ing the past year. He reported that 
approximately 60 specially-prepared 
advertisements were made available 
to members during 1947. 

Mr. Christopher revealed tentative 
plans for future material on cakes, 
puff pastry and store planning. He 
urged the building of the retail bak- 
er’s business on a positive approach 
plan. 

The baking industry promotional 
program was explained by two re- 
tail bakers who are members of the 
committee which developed the BIPP 
plans—-Robert M. Woods, Woods Bon 
Ton Bakeries, Evanston, IIll., and 
Paul -W. Zickgraff, Bake Rite Bak- 
ery, Peoria, IIl. 








E. O. Anderson 


SALES MANAGER—E. O. Anderson 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, suc- 
ceeding Ralph M. Rowe, who re- 
signed. Mr. Anderson has been con- 
nected with the company since 1942 
as superintendent of manufacture 
and has had much to do with design- 
ing the Haaky line of grain clean- 
ing equipment, including scourers, 


separators, aspirators and scalpers. 





Mr. Woods pointed out that. BIPP 
was designed to benefit every branch 
of the baking industry, saying that 
the retail baker has a better chance 
than many segments to cash in on 
the program because of his daily per- 
sonal contact with the consumer. 
Citing the efforts of other food in- 
dustries to increase the consump- 
tion of their products, he outlined 
these three phases of BIPP. 

(1) The advertising program to 
consumers, doctors and grocers. 

(2) The public relations phase de- 
signed to tell the industry’s story to 
opinion-forming groups, and 

(3) The consumer education pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Woods urged increased use of 
tie-in materials by retail bakers to 
cash in on the value of the national 
BIP ads. 

Mr. Zickgraff pointed out that the 
BIPP ads carry the signature of 
“the bakers of America.’ The possi- 
bilities of receiving benefit under the 
program are “unlimited,” he said, 
as he urged the retailers to take ad- 
vantage of the program. 


Selling Sales Personnel 


A panel discussion on “selling your 
sales personnel” was a feature of the 
afternoon session of the opening day. 
Miss Dorothy Thomas, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York, served as 
chairman of the following panel: 
Miss Minnette Crouch, Egekvist Bak- 
eries, Minneapolis; Mrs. Lucile J. 
Klein, Kullmann’s Bakery, Milwau- 
kee, and Mrs. Mary Jackson, Ideal 
Pastry Shop, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Miss Thomas described the ARBA 
portfolio titled “Selling Your Sales 
Girl,” which was distributed during 
the past year to association mem- 
bers. 

Miss Crouch reported on the sys- 
tem used by the Egekvist company 
in selecting and training its sales 
personnel. She told of the sales meet- 
ings which were designed around a 
“build-up” approach and _ which 
served to continue the training of 
sales girls working in the firm’s re- 
tail outlets. 

Mrs. Klein cited the sales tech- 
niques which should be stressed to 
sales girls in an effort to help them 
capitalize on modern merchandising 
and selling methods. 


Mrs. Jackson stressed the import-. 


ance of follow-up training. She re- 
ported on the success of a series of 12 
sales girl training meetings sponsored 
recently by the Iowa Bakers Assn. 
in various cities of that state. 

A colored sound slide film entitled 
“Tina Smiles,” which is used by Van 
de Kamp’s Bakeries, Los Angeles, 
in its training program, was shown. 


Bakeshop Aids Dramatized 


A dramatized presentation of how 
the ARBA program is geared to help 
the individual retail baker in his op- 
erations was presented by a group of 
professional actors. The presentation 
was arranged by the Allied Advisory 
Committee of ARBA, of which Ralph 
Gaylord, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, is chairman. The skit was re- 
corded for future use in promoting 
the ARBA program. 

Tentative plans for the 1948 pro- 
gram of the association were re- 
vealed in the skit, and it was stressed 
that the retail baker member of the 
ARBA can find invaluable help in the 
association’s program. 

Reports from the nation’s capital 
were heard during the second day’s 
sessions, Philip Talbott, bakery sec- 
tion, Grain Branch, U. S. Department 
of. Agriculture, and William A. Quin- 
lan, Washington counsel of the As- 


April 6, 1948 


sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
presented the addresses during the 
morning sessions April 6. Discussions 
of ways to increase sales featured 
the afternoon session April 6. 

The convention was scheduled to 
adjourn after the morning session 
of April 7, following election of of- 
ficers and adoption of resolutions. 
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Kansas, Missouri 


Bakers’ Meeting 
Planned April 11-13 


KANSAS CITY—A record attend- 
ance of bakers and allied trade rep- 
resentatives is expected at the an- 
nual joint convention of the Mis- 
souri and Kansas bakers associations 
at the Hotel President, Kansas City, 
April 11-13. Of special interest is a 
retail bakers’ forum to be conducted 
April 13 by a panel of experienced 
midwestern retail bakers. Production, 
selling and management problems will 
be discussed at the session, a new 
feature which has been added to the 
program this year. 

Guest speakers for April 12 meet- 
ing include Evan Wright, Topeka, 
director of the Kansas State Board 
of Health; E. J. Sperry, Chicago, E. 
J. Sperry Industrial Publications; Ro- 
land J. Clark, W. E. Long Co., Chica- 
go, and John C. Summers, director, 
bakers’ school, Okmulgee branch of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College. 

Dr. C. N. Kimball, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City; Sherman T. Ramey, 
American Bakers Assn., Chicago, and 
Harold Vagtborg, Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City, will speak dur- 
ing the morning session April 13. 

Appearing on the retail forum 
April 13 will be George Chussler, 
Bakers Weekly, chairman; Charles 
Koch, Koch Bakery, St. Louis; R. D. 
Hunzeker, Hunzeker’s Bakery, Kan- 
sas City; Cecil Fellows, Cecil & Sal- 
ly’s Bakery, Shreveport, Iowa; Rich- 
ard Dillon, Dillon’s Pastry Shop, Se- 
dalia, Mo., and Walter Jesse, Jesse’s 
Bakery, Kansas City. 

Registration will commence at the 
hotel the afternoon of April 11. A 
golf party will be staged that after- 
noon at the Old Mission Golf Club. 
Sunday evening an informal recep- 
tion will be held in the Midwest Bak- 
ers Allied Club suite honoring the 
Kansas association president, J. H. 
Shellhaas, Junction City, and the Mis- 
souri head, H. C. Balsiger, Kansas 
City. 

A radio comedian, whose name is 
being kept a secret until the time of 
his appearance, will entertain at the 
association luncheon April 12. “A 
Night in Rio,” featuring Latin Ameri- 
can music and entertainment, will be 
the party the night of April 12 in 
the hotel’s main ballroom. The Mid- 
west Bakers Allied Club will sponsor 
a luncheon April 13. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.22 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.22, as 
compared with 17.52 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 27.81, as compared with 
29.73 a-year ago. , 
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AIB Sanitation Head Announces 


“In-Plant Training’’ Program 


CHICAGO—Plans for a new “in- 
plant training” program are being 
completed by the department of sani- 
tation of the American Institute of 
Baking, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by Dr. Edward L. 
Holmes, director. Dr. Holmes also an- 
nounced the appointment of Louis A. 
King to the staff of the AIB sanita- 
tion department as a sanitarian. 


“The sanitation department has 
long recognized that the best method 
of insuring proper sanitation in a 
bakery is to instill an understanding 
of bakery sanitation in every em- 
ployee to such an extent that each 
person in the plant appreciates his 
role in the program,’ Dr. Holmes 
said. “A new ‘in-plant training’ pro- 
gram to supplement short courses and 
written bulletins has now been inaug- 
urated to fill this need. The new AIB 
program for bakeries will include a 
detailed inspection of participating 
bakeries followed by recommenda- 
tions which will enable management 
to undertake corrective measures in 
a practical way at minimum cost. 


Regular Inspections 


“The AIB Sanitation Department 
will not initiate the corrective meas- 
ures but will repeat the plant inspec- 
tion at regular intervals to ascertain 
the effectiveness of the measures tak- 
en by the bakery. Bakers who take 
part in this program will be able to 
feel that they are reasonably ap- 
proaching a point of true conformity 
to federal laws.” 

Mr. King is a graduate of Missis- 
sippi State College and received a 
master of science degree from the 
University of Vermont. For several 
years, he was an inspector on the 
staff of the Connecticut Drug and 
Food Commission and in this capac- 
ity he visited many food plants, in- 
cluding bakeries. Much of his work 
was advisory in character, develop- 
ing plant understanding of sanita- 
tion requirements. Since 1942, he has 
worked with the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration. In the past five and 
one half years, he made literally hun- 
dreds of bakery inspections. 


Dr. Holmes said that he is “grati- 





SANITATION GROUP ELECTS 
DR. HOLMES 


CHICAGO—During the recent elec- 
tion of officers for the National Com- 
mittee of Food Sanitarians, Dr. Ed- 
ward L. Holmes, director of the sani- 
tation department of the American 
Institue of Baking, was named chair- 
man. Other officers for the 1948-49 
terms are: D. F. King, Bowman Dairy 
Co., vice chairman; Dr. J. P. Barrett, 
Armour & Co., secretary; D. S. Doo- 
lin, National Confectioners Assn., 
treasurer, and H. D. Taft, American 
Meat Institute, editor. The National 
Committee of Food Sanitarians is 
composed of 25 technically trained 
men, representatives of different 
branches of the food industry, who 
have organized as a group to accumu- 
late, pool and disseminate informa- 
tion dealing with problems of sanita- 
tion. The committee aims to explore 
and discuss all possible ramifications 
of insect and rodent control in the 
interest of uniform application 
throughout the food industries. 





fied to have a person as able and 
well qualified as Mr. King to help de- 
velop this new field training program 
in bakery sanitation.” Mr. King will 
inspect the bakeries in detail and 
the recommendations for the im- 
provement of the sanitation proced- 
ures will come from Dr. Holmes’ office 
at AIB. 

It will be necessary at the inaugu- 


ration of the new program, to limit 
the number of bakers who may take 
advantage of this service, Dr. Holmes 
indicated. However, as the program 
gains momentum, facilities for help- 
ing more bakers will increase. Some 
vacancies are expected for the latter 
half of the year, he said. There will 
be a nominal fee in connection with 
the “in-plant training” program. 





FLEISCHMANN DIVISION 
MOVES CHICAGO OFFICE 


CHICAGO — Joseph P. Keegan, 
Chicago district sales manager, 
Fleischmann division, Standard 
Brands Inc., has announced the re- 
moval on March 19 of the Chicago 
district sales office from 327 S. La 
Salle St. to its new location, 1015 S. 
Independence Blvd., Chicago 24, Ill. 
Telephone number at the new address 
is Sacramento 3000. The offices of 
the Chicago area and Cook County 
branch, as well as the Chicago ware- 
house, are already housed at this lo- 
cation. Telephone number for these 
offices is Sacramento 6800. 
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CHARLES LINGELBACH 
JOINS MARATHON CORP. 


MENASHA, WIS.—Charles L. Lin- 
gelbach has been appointed bakery 
industry packaging specialist of the 
Marathon Corp., succeeding Melvin 
A. Dawson, recently assigned to the 
corporation’s New London bakery di- 








vision sales territory with headquar- 
ters in Boston. 

As bakery packaging specialist, Mr. 
Lingelbach will be primarily interest- 
ed in automatic packaging and label- 
ing developments involving the use 
of Marathon bread wrappers, bakery 
packages and end labels and other 
packaging problems peculiar to the 
baking industry. 

Mr. Lingelbach is an engineering 
graduate of Michigan College of 
Mines and Technology. Since 1945 he 
has been with the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry in Appleton. 
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RECORD SALES REPORTED 
BY STERLING DRUG, INC. 


NEW YORK—Net sales of Sterling 
Drug, Inc., totaling $130,655,310 in 
1947, constituted a record high for 
the company, but because prices did 
not fully reflect increased costs, net 
earnings showed a decline from the 
1946 level, according to the recent 
annual report to stockholders signed 








Kansas City Feed Club Honors 
14 Feed “‘Old Timers’’ at Dinner 


KANSAS. CITY—Honor was paid 
to the pioneers in the formula feed 
manufacturing business in Kansas 
City at the March 29 meeting of the 
Kansas City Feed Club, when 14 men 
long associated with the industry 
were guests of the club at dinner in 
the Phillips Hotel. Each was intro- 
duced and a brief sketch given of his 
career. 

Those honored were Ray Blacker, 
Blacker Grain & Milling Co.; Clar- 
ence Black, with the former South- 
ard Milling Co.; Charles S. Nathan, 
Feeders Supply Co.; Al May, May 
Grain Co.; Nephi May, father of 
Russell May, now operating the 
Quisenberry Mills; Floyd Ransom of 
the former Ransom Coal & Grain Co.; 
Vern Rudy, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co.; 
George W. Selders, Spear Mills; Ira 
Schreiber, Schreiber Milling & Grain 
Co.; Gene Rountree, Blacker Grain 
& Milling Co.; Oscar Straube, Pay 
Way Feed Mills; J. H. Staley, Staley 
Milling Co.; L. C. Worth, L. C. Worth 
Commission Co. 

J. T. Sexton of the J. T. Sexton 
Co., Kansas City, an “old-timer” in 
the feed business and one time man- 
ager of the former Arcady Farms 
Milling Co. plant in Kansas City, in- 
troduced the guests and briefly 
eulogized each. Mr. Sexton spoke of 
the friendly spirit of comradeship 
that exists in the feed industry in 
Kansas City and how the struggles 
of many years finally brought this 
about. 

The meeting also was the occasion 
for a formal farewell to Mr. Sexton, 
who is moving his home and business 
headquarters to Tucson, Ariz. The 


club presented Mr. Sexton, a former 
president, with a remembrance gift 
of matching cuff links and tie clasp. 


Some of the pioneers invited were 
unable to attend, including Victor 
Hobbs, Hobbs & Co.; Van Roy Miller, 
formerly with Nutrena Mills; A. H. 
Schmidt, Tarkio Molasses Feed Co., 
and Robert D. Nathan, Feeders Sup- 
ply Co., who wrote from Brownsville, 
Texas, where he has been recuperat- 
ing from a recent illness. 

The next meeting of the Kansas 
City Feed Club is scheduled for April 
29 at the Phillips Hotel, and a well 
known radio sports figure will be the 
speaker. A golf party is planned for 
the May meeting and a picnic for 
June. 





Louis A. King 





by James Hill, Jr., president. Sales 
in 1946 were $121,487,901. 

Net profits for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1947, were $12,058,903, after pro- 
vision for taxes but before deduct- 
ing $436,977 for preferred dividends. 
After deducting preferred dividends, 
these earnings are equivalent to $3.08 
per common share on 3,764,748 shares 
outstanding. They compare with net 
earnings during 1946 of $13,939,073, 
equivalent to $3.60 per common share. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS APRIL 14 MEETING 


CHICAGO — The Bakers Club of 
Chicago will sponsor another “dough- 
mixers” meeting the evening of April 
14 in the club quarters at the Sher- 
man Hotel. ‘ 

The theme of the meeting will be 
“50 Years of Friendly Relations.” 
Participating in the program will be 
W. J. Connor, director of labor re- 
lations for Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
Kansas City; Anton Dorner, president 
of Heinemanns, Inc., Chicago; D. J. 
Uhrig, attorney, Purity Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago; William A. Lee, presi- 
dent, Bakery, Cracker, Pie and Yeast 
Wagon Drivers, Local 734 and presi- 
dent of Chicago Federation of Labor; 
Gilbert Mann, president and secre- 
tary, Factory Bakers Union Local 100 
and Herman Winter, president and 
William F. Schnitzler, general secre- 
tary-treasurer, Bakery and Confec- 
tionery Workers International Un‘on 
of America. 

Following the speakers, there will 
be a round table discussion. 








Cuban Imports at Six-Year Low 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of U.S. flour during February dropped to 71,- 
232 200-lb. sacks, the smallest February imports for the past six years, ac- 
cording to information compiled by P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. 
The imports were less than half as large as the February, 1947, imports. De- 
tails by years are shown in the accompanying table: 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 

















1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

January ..ccccseses 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 
February ..-eeseees 131,517 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 
Sub-totals ..... 240,090 414,954 559,554 192,078 430,658 196,664 
March ...cccccsceee 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 cesece 
APPil ..ccccecereees 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 163,262 = cecoce 
MAY .ccccccececcees 131,632 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112  .seces 
JUNE ce cccccecccces 111,700 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,690  =§$ ...00- 
TUlY wncccccccccvecs 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 = .seece 
August ....sceccees 121,507 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 = =—=—s caves 
September ......... 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,861 «= ..cee- 
October .....+-e005- 92,479 40,700 5,769 58,554 86,762 i weeds 
November ....«.++++. 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 = aaveee 
December ....++«++ 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,689 .eeees 
Totals ....++e6- 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,461 = sesees 
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AT PEORIA GATHERING—Among the 150 feed men who attended the 
recent agricultural forum at Peoria, Ill, were those pictured above dur- 
ing a moment of relaxation between forum sessions. They are, left to 
right, John Cox, McMillen Feed Mills; W. I. Hammack, General Mills, 
Inc.; Tom Norman, Gateway Mills; Harold Meservey, McMillen Feed 
Mills; L. B. Rudin, Hudson Grain Co., and Neal Allen, Nopco Chemical 
Co. The meeting was sponsored by the Illinois Feed Assn. and the Pe- 


oriarea Feed & Grain Club. 





Pneumatic Handling of Products 
AOM Convention Program Topic 


CHICAGO—A full day will be de- 
voted to discussions of pneumatic 
handling of flour and bulk shipment 
of mill products at the annual con- 
vention of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers to be held at Hotel Mor- 
rison, May 17 through May 20. 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, is chairman of 
the program committee for the oper- 
atives’ annual convention. He said 
that very little time will be devoted 
to presentation of detailed engineer- 
ing data during the discussions. 
Speakers on the program will de- 
scribe actual installations. The ses- 
sions on pneumatic handling and bulk 
shipment of mill products will be held 
during the second day of the conven- 
tion, May 18. 

Registration for the convention will 
be concluded during the morning of 
the first day, May 17, and two feature 
addresses have been scheduled for the 
opening formal session that after- 
noon. It is expected that a large num- 
ber of the operatives will arrive May 
16 and the registration desk will be 
open on that day. Meetings of the 
AOM executive, membership, and 
educational committees have been 
scheduled for the morning of May 17. 

The sessions May 19 will be for the 
transaction of association business 
and for the presentation of committee 
reports. These reports, Mr. Durham 
says, will be more than the “custom- 
ary and perfunctory reviews of 
activity.” 

C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., chairman of the 
AOM education committee, has an- 
nounced that his committee will pre- 
sent a comprehensive review of cur- 
rent activities in the field of milling 
education. The report of the research 
committee, to be presented by Mr. 
Durham, will deal with developments 
in new flour milling machinery and 
equipment. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of milling industry, Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan, and 
Frank W. Wichser, a member of the 
milling school staff, will report on 
the continuation of the previous 
year’s studies on flour granulation. 


The first year’s studies were reported 
on at the 1947 convention which was 
held in Minneapolis. This report will 
be on the May 19 program, Mr. Dur- 
ham said. 

The results of a year’s research into 
residual sprays will be reported upon 
by Dr. R. T. Cotton, Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Durham has announced that a 
special session has been reserved on 
the convention program for discus- 
sions of dust collection systems. He 
said that the program committee had 
received a number of suggestions and 
requests that this general subject be 
included on the program. A half-day 
symposium on dust collection will be 
presented during the morning of 
May 20. . 

The afternoon of May 20 has been 
left open for committee meetings. 
The annual banquet will be held on 
the evening of May 20. 

Donald S. Eber, executive secre- 
tary of the association, has suggested 
that all who are planning to attend 
the convention make reservations im- 
mediately with the Hotel Morrison. 
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SPECIAL TRAIN PLANNED 
FOR CHEMISTS’ MEETING 


KANSAS CITY — A special train 
from Kansas City has been arranged 
for those who will attend the con- 
vention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists in Cincinnati May 
23. The train will leave Kansas City 
at 4 p.m. May 22 and arrive in Cin- 
cinnati the next morning at 7:50 a.m. 
Those desiring reservations may 
write R. W. Selman, C. J. Patterson 
Co., 3947 Broadway, Kansas City 2 
Mo. 








’ 
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RICE ACREAGE INCREASE 
SOUGHT FOR FAR EAST 
LONDON — The outlook in the 


wheat growing areas of India still 
remains fairly good and rain con- 
tinues to fall in the east Punjab. 
Plans are now being made for an 
increase in rice production in the Far 
East, and it is hoped to add a million 


acres to the rice growing fields of 
Malaya, Borneo and Sarawak in the 
next 20 years. Mechanization of sow- 
ing and reaping is the key to the 
project, and while rice farmers are 
said to be antagonistic to the aban- 
donment of their’ primitive meth- 
ods, it is hoped to educate them in 
the advantages of machinery. The re- 
sult will be more rice for the eastern 
peoples and for Europe. 

The Burma government is reported 
to have abandoned its intention for 
the immediate nationlization of the 
Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. and action 
has been postponed until the fall. 
Rice exporting authorities were fe- 
lieved by this decision because dis- 
location of the rice traffic on the Ir- 
rawaddy was feared. 
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FARM PROGRAM PLANNED 
FOR QUEENSLAND AREA 


LONDON—Queensland, Australia, 
is to assist the British government in 
food production. The project provides 
for the expenditure of $8 million in 
the midwestern areas of central 
Queensland. Large-scale hog produc- 
tion, with grain sorghum and sun- 
flower seed raising, will be under- 
taken. 

The land selected for cultivation 
has hitherto been used for cattle and 
sheep grazing, and a team of British 
experts is to go to Queensland to ad- 
vise in the development. 

The plan provides for the cultiva- 
tion of 250,000 acres, and it is hoped 
to produce 7.5 million bushels of grain 
sorghum annually, which is consider- 
ably more than the. present produc- 
tion of the state. 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSN. 
SETS ’48 MEETING DATES 


HUDSON, IOWA — The 28th an- 
nual convention of the American Soy- 
bean Assn. will be held in Memphis, 
Tenn., Sept. 13-15, George M. Strayer, 
secretary-treasurer, has announced. 
The Hotel Peabody will be convention 
headquarters. 

“Soybeans are of increasing im- 
portance in southern agriculture and 
industry as the South moves into an 
era of diversified farming,” said Mr. 
Strayer, in announcing the conven- 
tion dates. “It is fitting that the next 
meeting of the association should be 
held in the midsouth, where the 
largest increase in soybean acreage 
has taken place.” . 

A roster of speakers of national re- 
pute is being arranged, Mr. Strayer 
said. Exhibit space will be available 
to firms who serve the soybean in- 
dustry. The 1947 convention of the 
American Soybean Assn. was held at 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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JOHN LAUDON RETIRES AS 
EAGLE TRAFFIC MANAGER 


NEW ULM, MINN.—John Laudon, 
traffic manager for the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co. here, retired April 1 after 
50 years in freight traffic work and 
36 years with the Eagle company, ac- 
cording to A. F. Anglemyer, general 
sales manager of the firm. 
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NUTRITIONIST ON PROGRAM 

BUFFALO—Dr. M. L. Scott, asso- 
ciate professor of nutrition, Cornell 
University, was the principal speak- 
er at the April 5 meeting of the 
Niagara Frontier Section, American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. His 
subject was “Poultry Nutrition with 
Special Emphasis on Vitamins.” 
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DEMONSTRATION GIVEN 
FOR DUNWOODY STUDENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—A demonstration 
and a luncheon were on the schedule 
of the students and staff of the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Minneapolis, 
the last week in March. 

On March 30, A. J. Forsman, bak- . 
ery service department, Red Star 
Yeast and Products Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., conducted a demonstration. Mr. 
Forsman made a sweet roll dough 
and also a Danish pastry dough us- 
ing dried yeast. He demonstrated a 
variety of products using these 
doughs and after baking and finish- 
ing them, a discussion was held. 

The Red Star Yeast company 
played host to the students and staff 
of the baking school at a luncheon 
March 31. Len P. Kenney, northwest 
district manager for the company, 
welcomed the group and introduced 
M. J. Swanson, Twin Cities manager, 
and Walter Olson, supervisor out of 
the Duluth territory. 

Speakers included J. M. Long, sec- 
retary of the Minnesota Bakers’ 
group, who gave a short talk on the 
importance of bakery associations, 
and L. C. Bolvig, Procter and Gam- 
ble Co., Minneapolis. 
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NEW BAG INTRODUCED 
BY ARKELL & SMITHS 


CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. — Arkell & 
Smiths, paper flour bag manufactur- 
er, has announced the introduction of 
its new Sta-Stak flour bag for the 
milling industry. This bag, it is 
claimed, will not shift when stacked, 
nor slide off loads or trucks. It is 
also said to be easy to handle. 

The bag is made in the 100-lb. open 
mouth style, and also in the 100-lb 
tuck-in-sleeve valve style. This an- 
nouncement comes at the time of the 
opening of Arkell & Smiths’ new mul- 
tiwall bag plant at Mobile, Ala., 
where a large part of the production 
will be devoted to the new flour bag. 
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$100,000 FIRE DESTROYS 
N.Y. BUCKWHEAT MILL 


COHOCTON, N.Y. — The buck- 
wheat mill operated by Larrowe 
Mills, Inc., here was destroyed by 
fire which caused more than $100,000 
damage March 30. 

In addition to the two story frame 
building and the milling machinery, 
between 10,000 and 15,000 bu. buck- 
wheat were destroyed. The entire loss 
is said to be covered by insurance. 

Firemen saved the company’s office 
across the Erie tracks from the main 
building and the flour building to the 
south. Also standing are five concrete 
storage silos, but whether the con- 
tents were damaged could not be 
learned immediately, according to 
Erwin W. Folts, vice president and 
office manager. 
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JOHN M. MOORE NAMED 
PILLSBURY MANAGER 


NEW YORK—W. Murray Wilshire, 
general sales and advertising man- 
ager premix division, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has announced the 
appointment of John M. Moore, 
Dallas, Texas, as regional sales man- 
ager in charge of the Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Texas and New Mexico 
territory. Mr. Moore was formerly 
in the beverage industry and has 
broad contacts through the territory 
due to his association activities in 
this field. 
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“Double Treat” 
Philosophy in New 
BIPP Advertising 


NEW YOR K—Up-to-the-minute 
plans for the Baking Industry Pro- 
motional Program were outlined by 
C. P. Binner, president of the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn., and representa- 
tives of the advertising agency and 
public relations counsellors represent- 
ing the campaign, at a luncheon meet- 
ing of the Bakers Club, Inc., at the 
Belmont-Plaza Hotel March 31. The 
meeting was one of the largest in the 
club’s history, with more than 200 
members and guests attending. 

Mr. Binner, spark-plug of BIPP, 
opened the meeting with a stream- 
lined review of the background of the 
program and introduced John F. 
Hunt, account supervisor represent- 
ing the Foote, Cone & Belding ad- 
vertising agency. Mr. Hunt reviewed 
the advertising schedule, showing lay- 
outs of the initial advertisement that 
appeared in Life and other full page 
BIPP advertisements scheduled to 
appear in future months in Life, Mc- 
Call’s and Ladies’ Home Journal. 


New Copy Slant 


The presentation of the advertising 
agency representative dealt principal- 
ly with copy philosophy, explaining 
how the original theme of “handle 
with care,” created during the con- 
servation period, would now be re- 
placed in later ads with selling copy 
using the appeal, “go ahead—give 
yourself a double treat.” He further 
noted that the series of advertise- 
ments for June would carry the copy 
approach of “be good to yourself,” 
stressing to the housewife the appeals 
of time saving, quality ingredients, 
nutrition and economy. 

Carrying advertising plans into 
next year, Mr. Hunt stated that there 
would be segregation in 1949, with 
bread and sweet goods sold directly 
in the copy approach. 

The ABA account supervisor point- 
ed out that “the program will be of 
benefit to bakers when it pays off in 
sales traffic,’ and indicated the im- 
portance of the grocer from this 
standpoint. He showed layouts of ad- 
vertisements planned for appearance 
in publications reaching the grocery 
field, which will tell how BIPP is 
aiding them, and encourage support 
of the program which will react in 





CORRECTION 


In a Washington despatch re- 
garding the testimony given be- 
fore the Senate Small Business 
Committee regarding the boot- 
leg traffic in export licenses, 
published in last week’s issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, it 
was stated that one such license 
was issued to “a Kansas Mill- 
ing Co.” While this reference 
was intended to refer only to 
some unidentified milling con- 
cern in the state of Kansas, an 
unfortunate use of capital let- 
ters made it appear to refer 
particularly to “The Kansas 
Milling Co.” of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, although that particular 
concern was not mentioned, or 
in any way involved, in the 
testimony given before the com- 
mittee. Editor Northwestern 
Miller, 











increased sales of baked goods. At 
the conclusion of the presentation Mr. 
Hunt showed layouts of advertise- 
ments aimed at the medical profes- 
sion stressing nutrition and the im- 
portance of bread in the diet. 


BIPP Public Relations 


Theodore R. Sills, president of 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., outlined the 
BIPP public relations campaign be- 
ing conducted by his organizatior. 
He displayed a wide variety of news 
and feature photos and material, 
radio scripts, point-of-sale literature 
and other material currently carrying 
the bakers’ story to the consumer 
public on a national scale. 

In a brief concluding statement, 
Mr. Binner urged all bakers both 
large and small to support BIPP and 
take advantage of the material being 
prepared and offered with the end 
aim of increased consumption of 
baked goods. 
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WINTHROP-STEARNS, INC., 
CONSOLIDATES DIVISIONS 


NEW YORK—Consolidation of the 
special markets and industrial divi- 
sions of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., phar- 
maceutical manufacturer, under the 
general direction of P. Val. Kolb, di- 
visional vice president, has been an- 
nounced by Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, 
president. William X. Clark has been 
made associate director in charge of 
sales of industrial products; Robert 
S. Whiteside is assistant director of 
the combined unit. 

Coordinated with the national dis- 
tribution facilities of Sterling Drug, 
Inc., the merged division will provide 
improved service to the increasing 
number of industries using the special 
products and bulk vitamins handled 
through the division’s branch offices 
and united field staffs, Mr. Kolb said. 
Roccal, a quaternary ammonium sani- 
tation compound, principal product of 
the former Industrial Division, will 














D. A. Mahaffey 


NEW DIVISION HEAD — The new 
midwestern sales division opened 
April 1 by the International Milling 
Co., under the management of D. A. 
Mahaffey, will cover the states of 
Kansas, Missouri Indiana, Kentucky 
and southern Illinois. The new man- 
ager of the office was formerly as- 
sistant sales manager of Internation- 
al’s southern division with headquar- 
ters at Greenville, Texas. The new 
division will primarily serve the com- 
pany’s family flour accounts in the 
five-state area. 
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continue to be handled through lead- 
ing national distributors. 

Nearly a score of different prod- 
ucts are sold through the new com- 
bined Special Markets—Industrial Di- 
vision, which plans an extensive sales 
and trade paper advertising campaign 
for this year. Included are Oxylite, 
a flour bleach, and Vextram, a food 
enrichment mixture, for the milling 
industry; B-E-T-S, a food enrichment 
tablet sold to bakers for bread and 
macaroni products, Tridee, a brand 
of Vitamin D;, sold to feed mills for 
enrichment of poultry feed, Deltaxin, 
brand of Calciferol pure Crystalline 
Vitamin D, for fortification of fluid 
milk and other food products; Crys- 
talline Vitamin D, for fortification of 
evaporated milk; ascorbic acid, sold 
to the frozen food industry; amino 
acids and bulk vitamins. 
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GRAIN FIRM FORMED 


DENVER — The Colorado Grain 
Corp., a newly organized firm, has 
opened offices at 719 17th St., Denver. 
Preston M. Marble, president, and 
George H. Shaw, Jr., vice president, 
have been associated here with Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
They are now members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and are apply- 
ing for membership in the other lead- 
ing exchanges of the nation. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS PLANS 
ADDITION AT DECATUR 


PITTSBURGH — The chemical 
plants division of Blaw-Knox Co. has 
announced that it will build a large 
soybean extraction plant for the 





‘Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., which is 


adding to its facilities at Decatur, Ill. 

The award to Blaw-Knox covers 
the design and engineering, supply of 
equipment and erection of* the new 
plant, which will produce crude soy- 
bean oil and high protein meal. In- 
cluded in the facilities will be special 
equipment developed by the contrac- 
tor to assure maximum yields of top 
quality protein. 

When completed early in 1949, the 
Decatur works of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland will be one of the largest 
and best equipped soybean process- 
ing plants in existence. The amount 
of the contract was not revealed. 


A vapor desolventizer, vacuum 
deodorizer and a _ pressure toast- 
er are among the special equip- 
ment to be used in the new 
plant. The desolventizer removes the 
residual solvent from extracted soy- 
bean flakes at a temperature suffi- 
ciently low to prevent protein degra- 
dation. The meal that is to be mar- 
keted as stock food will be toasted in 
the pressure toaster. 
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FAO PUBLISHES SOIL 
CONSERVATION BOOK 


WASHINGTON—To help member 
nations develop conservation pro- 
grams the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations has 
issued “Soil Conservation, An Inter- 
national Study,” a review of known 
techniques of combating soil erosion. 

The 189-page book, including 100 
photographs and maps, presents the 
story of shifting cultivation and how 
it can be improved to meet the needs 
of various countries. Mark Baldwin 
of the FAO agriculture division is the 
senior author of the book. Copies 
may be obtained from the Interna- 
tional Document Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, N.Y.; price $2. 











March 15 Wheat 
Parity Off 1c 
at $2.18 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — Factors respon- 
sible for the rather sharp drop in 
parity for Feb. 15 were modified in 
the succeeding 30 days and only mod- 
erate declines in rates for March 15 
were reported March 29 by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Parity for wheat at mid-month was 
1¢ lower than a month earlier, at 
$2.18 bu. on farms, suggesting that 
July 1 parity on which new crop loan 
rates at 90% are set will not be far 
away from this level. Corn parity 
March 15 was unchanged, but the 
oats rate was moderately lower and 
rye, barley and sorghums each lost 
1¢. 

Mid-month parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, follow 
(per bu. unless otherwise specified) : 

Mar. 15, Feb. 15, Mar. 15, 


, 1948 1948 1947 
WOR ce ccccscscs $ 2.18 $ 2.19 $ 2.01 
eee rere 1.59 1.59 1.465 
CRED oc cvecweveces .986 .99 -906 
BE Shésecensteces 1.78 1.79 1.63 
p Cero Lee ees 1.53 1.54 1.41 
WEN cccecesvecess 4.17 4.19 3.84 
Soybeans ......... eeee 2.38 2.18 
Gr. sorghums, cwt. 2.99 3.00 2.76 
Cette, T cocccccs .3063 .3075 -2815 
BGR, GWE. ceccccs 18.00 18.00 16.50 
Mee, GOR ciccecs -462 -491 415 
Wee, BR eisovece sas -4504 415 
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CANTON MILL DESTROYED 


BALTIMORE, MD. — The Canton 
Milling & Feed Co., flour milling 
equipment and dehydration plant, 
was destroyed by fire March 17 with 
a loss of $75,000. 
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CRUISE PLANS ANNOUNCED 
BY PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


PHILADELPHIA — The Pennsyl- 
vania Bakers Assn. is announcing final 
plans for the five-day Great Lakes 
cruise that will combine the annual 
mid-year convention and golf tourna- 
ment with a delightful vacation. On 
June 1, golfists will play the annual 
tournament at the Kahkwa Country 
Club in Erie, and at 5:30 p.m. on that 
day the South American of the 
Georgian Bay Line will sail, cruising 
up through Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair 
and Lake Huron. A variety of enter- 
tainment will be provided, with a 
business session on Thursday morn- 
ing as the ship sails across Lake 
Michigan. 

A banquet at the Northland Hotel 
in Green Bay, Wis., has been = ar- 
ranged by Fred L. Cobb, president of 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, who will be 
toastmaster, and presentation of golf 
prizes will be followed by entertain- 
ment and dancing. There will be a 
three-hour shore visit on Mackinac 
Island and other stops at Goderich, 
Ont., and Detroit. 

The number of passengers is lim- 
ited but the association is still ac- 
cepting reservations for staterooms 
at rates from $100 to $115 per person, 
including all meals, transportation, 
taxes and the banquet. The associa- 
tion’s secretary, Theo. Staab, 5700 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia 41, has 
full information. 
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NEBRASKA GRAIN, FEED 
MEETING SET MAY 24-25 


LINCOLN, NEB.—The 20th annual 
convention of the Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. will be held May 
24-25 at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha. 





























MEMOS FROM THE DESK OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
by CARROLL K. MICHENER 








PRICE FIXING IN ANCIENT ROME 

At the close of the Third Century 
of the Christian Era Rome was hav- 
ing a bit of inflation. But the em- 
peror Diocletian knew what to do. 
He issued his famous price-fixing 
edict, concerning which a modern 
writer, Frank Frost Abbott, has said: 

“In his effort to bring prices down 
to what he considered a normal level, 
Diocletian did not content himself 
with such half measures as we are 
trying in our attempts to suppress 
combinations in restraint of trade, but 
he boldly fixed the maximum prices 
at which beef, grain, eggs, clothing 
and other articles should be sold, and 
prescribed the penalty of death for 
anyone who disposed of his wares at 
a higher figure.” 

Prices were specified for between 
700 and 800 different items—practi- 
cally all the articles which his sub- 
jects would have occasion to buy. 
Wages also were fixed. Teachers, ad- 
vocates, bricklayers, tailors, weavers, 
physicians—all are included. “The 
carpenter and joiner are paid by the 
day, the teacher by the month, the 
knife grinder, the tailor, the barber 
by the piece and the coppersmith ac- 
cording to the amount of metal which 
he uses.” 

Abbott calls attention to the fact 
that the prices given in the edict are 
not normal but maximum. As the pre- 
vailing prices were so high, however, 
it is not probable that the maximum 
prices differed very greatly from 
them. The net result was failure, and 
the law had to be repealed. A con- 
temporary (Lactantius) commented: 

“After that the many oppressions 
which he put in practice had brought 
a general dearth upon the empire, 
then he set himself to regulate the 
prices of all vendible things. There 
was also much blood shed upon very 
slight and trifling accounts; and the 
people brought provisions no more to 
markets, since they could not get a 
reasonable price for them; and this 
increased the dearth so much, that 
at last after many had died by it, the 
law itself was laid aside.” 

@ The historian Gibbon tells us that 
60 years after Diocletian’s effort to 
control the cost of living by fixing 


prices, the Emperor Julian made a 
similar attempt, with no greater suc- 
cess. Says Gibbon: 

“The inclemency of the season had 
affected the harvests of Syria; and 
the price of bread, in the markets 
of Antioch had naturally risen in pro- 
portion to the scarcity of corn. But 
the fair and reasonable proportion 
was soon violated by the rapacious 
arts of monopoly. In this unequal 
contest, in which the produce of the 
land is claimed by one party as his 
exclusive property; is used by another 
as a lucrative object of trade; and is 
required by a third for the daily and 
necessary support of life; all the 
profits of the intermediate agents are 
accumulated on the head of the de- 
fenseless consumers . 

“When the luxurious citizens of 
Antioch complained of the high price 
of poultry and fish, Julian publicly 
declared that a frugal city ought to 
be satisfied with a regular supply of 
wine, oil and bread; but he acknowl- 
edged that it was the duty of a sover- 
eign to provide for the subsistence of 
his people. With this salutary view, 
the emperor ventured on a _ very 
dangerous and doubtful step, of fix- 
ing by legal authority, the value of 
corn. He enacted that, in a time of 
scarcity it should be sold at a price 
which had seldom been known in the 
most plentiful years; and that hi‘s 
own example might strengthen his 

‘laws, he sent into the market 422 
moddi, or measures, which were 
drawn by his order from the gran- 
aries of Hierapolis, of Chalcis, and 
even of Egypt. The consequences 
might have been foreseen and were 
soon felt. The imperial wheat was 
purchased by the rich merchants; the 
proprietors of land, or of corn, with- 
held from that city the accustomed 
supply; and the small quantities that 
appeared in the market were secretly 
sold at an advanced and illegal price.” 

Thus the ancestor of today’s black 
market ended Julian’s attempt to fix 
prices arbitrarily. 


However crude from our modern 
standpoint, the sifted fine meal or 
flour obtained by the ancients was 
recognized as a food that belonged 
to the delicatessen class (we are 
quoting from the late Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son). Homer, the ancient Greek poet, 
mentions wheaten bread as one of the 
principal articles of food which was 
set before the goddess Pallas Athene 
when she came on a visit to the home 
of the Greek prince Odysseus, the 
latter being away but his son Tele- 
machus serving as host. Wheat bread 
thus was a food fit to set before a 
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goddess at the home of a prince. The 
name of Solomon stands in olden 
times for splendor, wealth and lux- 
ury. Among Solomon's daily provi- 
sions are mentioned fine flour and 
meal, It would be interesting to know 
the commercial grade of Solomon’s 
flour as judged by present-day stand- 
ards. People who say that sifting out 
the bran was introduced by modern 
milling would have something to 
learn from history if they would con- 
sult the old record. The sifting of 
the outside of the grain from the in- 
side is an art that antedates Greek 
and Roman civilization. 


& 3% Y& We give the cereals first 
place as influencing the fundamental 
characteristics of civilization because 
that is the verdict of history. The 
data from archaeology reveal that 
wheat, barley and millet are the ce- 
reals which appear first. Later emerge 
oats and rice, both originally wild 
grasses. From the earliest known 
graves in the delta of Egypt come 
seeds of wheat and barley. In the 
delta of the Euphrates millet seems 
slightly earlier than wheat and bar- 
ley; in the Indus valley, wheat ap- 
pears with barley. 4 2 But where 
was rye in these reaches of time? 
Botanists have found no traces of 
this cereal in Egyptian monuments 
or in the earlier Swiss dwellings, 
though seeds have been found in as- 
sociation with weapons of the Bronze 
period at Olmutz. The ancient Greeks 
did not know it. Absence of any spe- 
cial name for it in the Semitic, Chi- 
nese and Sanskrit languages is also 
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adduced as an indication of its com- 
paratively recent culture. On the 
other hand, the general occurrence of 
the name in the more modern langu- 
ages of Northern Europe, under vari- 
ous modifications, points to the cul- 
tivation of the plant then, as now, in 
those regions. % % % We just 
thought you’d like to know. Listen 
in again, etc. 


* * * 


Country Springtime 


Two beautiful things that fitly go 
together, 

That are of country springtime 
mask and mark— 

More lovely after the gloom of 
winter weather— 

Are an emerald wheatfield and a 
meadowlark. 

The bird, a gleam of sunshine, soars 
to sing 

Above the shimmering wheat, his 
fluty strain 

Spills shining from the bulging bins 
of spring, 

Foretelling harvest time and rip- 
ened grain. 


Happier goes the passer on his way, 

Blessed and heartened by that 
springtime sight: 

The golden bird fluting his rounde- 
lay, 

The field so green, lit by a lambent 
light. 

Seeing this miracle, this thing so 
fair, 

Even the sad heart quits awhile its 
care. 


Maude Rene Princehouse. 





“Feller come by here a day or so back,” said Old Dad 


Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, 
know ef’n they was any wheat hereabouts he 
. -could buy up to ship over to Europe. He 
had quite a story to tell about it, but 
when he’d run out of talkin’ I jes’ had 
‘to tell him there might be a few 
dabs in cribs back in the hills 
but I sure hoped he wouldn’t 
ship it out on account I’d be 
needin’ it bad afore next harvest- 
in’ time an’ mebby after that the 

way things was lookin’ now. An’ 

then when I asked him what in 








} \\ 


If 


\\ 


“an’ asked did I 


time was the hurry about it, he said: ‘Hell’s fire, ain’t you 
hill billies down here heard about the Rooshians makin’ 
faces and scarin’ the liver out of us’? That kinder riled me 
an’ I up and told him we had but I didn’t allow he was help- 
in’ things any. An’ then I jes’ said ‘skat,’ an’ he skatted.” 
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EDUCATION IN FUTURE TRADING 


AST week we commented somewhat critically 
on an editorial which recently appeared in a 
publication devoted to the advertising industry 
in which it was suggested that the Chicago Board 
of Trade would have better served its own inter- 
est by devoting the $100,000 it is reported to be 
spending on celebration of its Centenary to a 
nation-wide educational campaign in defense of 
itself and of other grain exchanges and the sys- 
tem of future trading in commodities. 

We supplemented our mild criticism with the 
admission that there does, indeed, exist an obvious 
need for public education in the value of ex- 
changes and future trading. This need has, how- 
ever, nothing whatever to do with the Chicago 
Board of Trade’s indulging itself in dignified cele- 
bration of the honorable estate attained by a 
hundred years of service to the commodity trades 
and the country. Nor should the responsibility 
for clarifying the misunderstanding of the func- 
tions of commodity trading, including future con- 
tracts, be assumed solely by that organization. 
On the contrary, it is the business—and an in- 
creasingly important part of the business—of all 
those engaged in trading in certain commodities, 
in view of its being such an important part of 
the whole economy under our system of free en- 
terprise. 

Yet, it would be a mistake to undertake such 
a campaign of public enlightenment by the means 
suggested by the advertising publication—use of 
newspapers and magazines of general circulation 
and the radio and moving pictures. The real need 
for such enlightenment applies chiefly to agricul- 
tural producers—at the grass roots. For number- 
less years these have been the people whose ears 
have been bombarded by self-seeking politicians 
in and out of office who, regardless of every other 
issue, have found abuse of the “grain gamblers” 
and the “board of trade profiteers and robbers” 
effective oratorical tripe with which to rouse re- 
sentment among producers when prices are low, 
and equally effective among consumers when 
prices are higher and the cost of living thus in- 
creased. It is, indeed, a dull campaign when hun- 
dreds of slack-jawed candidates are not employing 
this time-tested formula in seeking votes for 
every public office from constable to, on the 
basis of recent evidence, President of the United 
States. 


Commodity exchanges are not churches nor 
do their members differ in any material way from 
the average run of men from preachers to con- 
gressmen. Members of exchanges are merely in- 
dividuals who, by choice or chance, have come to 
be engaged in buying and selling wheat or corn or 
cotton, or some other commodity, for a living, 
with lesser or greater fortune. Nor are the cus- 
toms and rules of the commodity exchanges per- 
fect, although it probably is true that they stand 
at least on a level with those of numberless other 
organizations in every kind of human effort with- 
out which the vast and complex business of car- 
rying on this nation’s economy could not survive. 
This, perhaps, is best illustrated by the years’ 
long record proving that in every instance in 
which the government has undertaken to supplant 
individual enterprise in these or any other tasks, 
from planting gardens to waging world wars, it 
has made an ill job of it at incredible cost and 
years of subsequent confusion in all things. 

We doubt if any reader of this comment is 
not fully informed of all of these things and prob- 
ably in general agreement with our interpreta- 
tion of the facts. But we are equally in doubt if 
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any great number of them feel there is any real 
need for education—especially of producers—in 
the function of commodity exchanges as the serv- 
ants of marketing rather than bosses and exactors 
of unearned toll. Yet most informed people real- 
ize that lack of understanding and consequent crit- 
icism exists, that agitators batten upon it, that the 
government’s fingers constantly itch to cripple the 
trade organization with restrictions and that the 
entire system is the favorite whipping boy for of- 
ficials threatened with blame for their own in- 
efficiencies—again as in the recent incredibly 
stupid attack by President Truman. 


How, then, re-educate the producer—and in 
some sense also the consumer—that the com- 
modity exchanges and their members are useful 
servants rather than highwaymen? How, for in- 
stance, convince the wheat grower that but for 
future trading, enabling the mill or elevator own- 
er to protect himself against destructive loss by 
a market decline, there would be times when 
the grower could not find a buyer for his crop 
for long periods of time, and then only at a price 
discount of many cents per bushel? How convince 
him that without this vast yet simple mechanism 
administered by the exchanges, he would be liv- 
ing in a sort of Chinese economy, with nothing 
to protect him from the winds of chance and 
circumstance but the ever changing policies and 
promises of government at, as the record suf- 
ficiently proves, great cost to the whole people, 
of which he will sooner or later have to pay his 
share? 

Our own idea is and long has been that, while 
this re-education cannot be accomplished over- 
night, nor be accomplished—at all by picture 
pages in Life or by spoutings over the radio or 
moving pictures so widely used for propaganda 
purposes—it can be accomplished quite simply, 
especially in the case of wheat, by every miller 
and grain dealer at his point of first contact with 
the grain grower—usually the country mill or 
elevator—explaining to the seller in perfectly un- 
derstandable language just how it happens that 
he is able to pay today’s full market price for 
wheat without exposing himself to grievous loss 
because of market decline before he can sell it 
and ship it to market or grind it and sell the prod- 
uct. His own story might profitably be empha- 
sized by suitable placards on his truck scale or 
telling the little story in pamphlets for direct 
distribution. These might be supplemented by 
small advertisements in the local paper and, in 
time, by use of farm papers circulated chiefly 
in wheat growing sections. 

Obviously no change in grower misunderstand- 
ing would come today or tomorrow as the result 
of this sort of person-to-person propaganda. But 
combatting ignorance and lack of understanding 
always has been a slow task through all the ages. 
Yet, if based on sound and simple truth, under- 
standing will sometime result. Otherwise, civil- 
ization never would have advanced even to its 
present imperfect state. 


It is gratifying to note that in recent months 
a few enterprising concerns engaged in the grain 
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and allied trades have adopted this course of in- 
dividual combatting of lack of knowledge of the 
exchange and future trading system. One of these, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, used full 
pages inea number of metropolitan newspapers 
with text clearly describing the value of future 
trading. The Peavey company and its associated 
enterprises engaged in milling and other activi- 
ties at Minneapolis also has made an important 
contribution to the cause, and Cargill, Incorpo- 
rated, has covered an even wider field on its own 
initiative and at its own cost. 

These instances should serve as an inspiration 
to others, all directed toward the same objective, 
that of getting the grain trade, the grain ex- 
changes and members of all the industries so 
closely associated with them out of the figurative 
dog house in which they have for so long served 
as a favorite target for every blatherskite fomen- 
ter of discontent without regard to his place or 
position. 

ee @ 


WEIRD WHEAT PACT 


HILE we were writing a somewhat critical 

comment on the pending World Wheat 
Agreement for publication in this department in 
a recent issue, we were conscious of the need for 
a single word which would describe it more ac- 
curately than any other. We have just discovered 
it in an analysis of the pact by Major H. G. L. 
Strange of Winnipeg, world wheat authority, who 
doubtless knows more about the international 
trade in wheat than any half dozen members of 
the committee who proposed and signed it in be- 
half of the several participating nations. The word 


is “weird.” 

And, now that we have quoted this apt word 
from Major Strange’s text, we feel at liberty 
without his express permission to quote the’ fol- 
lowing paragraph from his critical analysis of 
the remarkable document: 

“This Pact is a weird document, reading like 
a Super-Planner’s rosy dream, full of indefinite 
clauses and loopholes. The preamble states that 
the authors regard it as an important milestone 
on the road to world peace. We are obliged to 
differ. The Pact leaves out the Argentine, Rus- 
sia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania and Bulgaria, 
all of which countries ordinarily export consid- 
erable quantities of wheat. It would appear, too, 
that the share of world trade usually enjoyed by 
the Argentine is divided up amongst the United 
States, Canada and Australia. This, of course, 
would impose considerable hardship on the Argen- 
tine and on some >ther exporting countries, which 
kind of thing, we suggest, is not tending towards 
the road to world peace or to goodwill among 
the nations.” 

Later in his analysis he quite properly directed 
attention to the fact that the committee, con- 
cerning itself solely with wheat, completely over- 
looked the inevitable effect of controls of that 
commodity upon other products of agriculture— 
rye, barley, oats, flaxseed, beef, mutton, pork, 
bacon, eggs, cheese and innumerable other com- 
modities, with the accompanying inevitable dis- 
turbing changes in production in every country 
in order to adapt itself to free markets in all 
things save wheat alone. 

This, of course, could only result in an over- 
all agreement on prices and allotments of all ag- 
ricultural products, which would, in effect, re- 
sult in a world-wide socialization of farms and 
farming. This obviously would blow the whole 
scheme skyhigh, even assuming that the wheat 
scheme itself ever is made effective. 
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BAG CLOSING CLINIC—Representatives of 11 flour and feed milling 
companies in the St. Louis area recently attended a sewing machine 
clinic conducted by Bemis Bro. Bag Co. The clinic was the latest in a 
series of demonstrations by Bemis in the various parts of the country 
to help customer plants using bag closing machines in their sewing op- 
erations. The clinic featured demonstrations and lectures covering the op- 
erations and maintenance of sewing heads. The milling company repre- 
sentatives were given opportunity to bring up their own problems for 


group discussions, 





Kansas Economists Expect Higher 


Wheat and Steady Corn in April 


Slightly higher wheat prices are in 
prospect during April, in the opinion 
of economists in the department of 
agricultural economics, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan. 

Major factors in determining the 
trend of wheat prices will be the 
rate of selling from farms in relation 
to the need of wheat for export ship- 
ment. Apparently farm reserves of 
“Wheat are large compared to last 
year, but movement from farms has 
been small. If exports of wheat and 
flour are increased beyond the orig- 
inal goal, government purchases may 
be maintained at a relatively high 
rate during April so that shipment 
may be made prior to the end of the 
season. 


Tax a Holding Factor 


The condition of the growing crop 
is not expected to have a major in- 
fluence on prices during April. Heavy 
covering of snow over much of the 
hard winter area during March pre- 
vented soil blowing and protected the 
crop from low temperatures. How- 
ever, retarded development in many 
areas indicates that the outcome of 
the crop still is uncertain. Under 
these conditions, because of tax ad- 
vantage, farmers may continue to 
hold present stocks of wheat until 
prospects for the growing crop are 
more definite later in the season. 

The political situation in Europe 
and prospect of expanding military 
activities in this country may result 
in renewal of inflaiionary pressures, 
which may become evident in the 
wheat market. However, reduction or 
postponement of government buying 
may prevent sharp advances in prices. 


Feed Grains 

Steady prices for corn and other 
feed grains are probable during April. 
The season of heavy grain feeding 
will end as pasture becomes avail- 
able. Where feed grain prices are on 
a ship-in basis, small downward ad- 
justment in local prices may occur 
even though there is no significant 
change in terminal prices of feed 
grains. 

If the disappearance of feed grains 
during the January to March period 


was comparable to the corresponding 
period of 1947, or if the level of feed- 
ing during the fall period continued 
through the winter, feeding of corn 
will have to be reduced sharply dur- 
ing the next six months. On Jan. 1, 
1948, farm stocks of corn were esti- 
mated at 1,531 million bushels. In the 
January-June period of 1947, disap- 
pearance of corn was 1,387 million 
bushels. In the July-September pe- 
riod, the disappearance of corn was 
410 million bushels. The disappear- 
ance of corn during October through 
December, 1947, was 1,117 million 
bushels. 

There has been some reduction in 
livestock numbers, but the reduction 
is not proportional to the decrease 
in feed grain supplies. Somewhat 
heavier feeding of wheat may occur, 
especially in areas such as Kansas, 
where the price of corn on farms is 
higher than the price of wheat. 
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EXHIBIT WILL DEPICT 
INDUSTRY’S PROGRESS 


MILWAUKEE — The _ Wisconsin 
baking industry will sponsor an ex- 
hibit of the growth of the industry 
during the past 100 years, during the 
Wisconsin Centennial Exposition at 
the State Fair Park, Milwaukee, Aug. 
7-29, according to Ed Petrowski, pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
under whose direction the exhibit will 
be arranged. 

The bakers’ exhibit will comprise 
600 sq. ft. of space in the industry 
building where other segments of the 
food industry will display in like 
areas. Cost of the project is estimated 
at $4,500 with popular subscription 
from retailers and wholesalers in the 
baking industry in Wisconsin expect- 
ed to take care of the bulk of the 
expense. - 

Operations of the project will be 
under jurisdiction of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Centennial Committee, com- 
prised of J. P. Woolsey, Heilman Bak- 
ing Co., Inc.; Fred W. Poehlmann, 
Poehlmann Baking Co., Milwaukee, 
and William D. McIntyre, Tender 
Krust Baking Co., Eau Claire, all past 
presidents of the state association; R. 





J. Epters, Mrs. Karl’s Bakeries, Inc., 
Milwaukee, and Mr. Petrowski, Beck- 
man Bakery, Wausau. 

“The exhibit will be strictly non- 
commercial and will be confined to 
depicting progress within the indus- 
try during the past 100 years,” Mr. 
Petrowski noted. 
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EARNINGS HIGHER 


CHICAGO—FEarnings of National 
Tea Co. so far this year are running 
ahead of the corresponding 1947 pe- 
riod, Harley V. McNamara, president, 
reported following the annual meet- 
ing. Sales for the first two periods 
(the firm operates on a 13-period 
year, each period consisting of four 
weeks) of the current year were 
45% ahead of last year and the pe- 
riod which ended March 27 was ex- 
pected to be bigger than either of the 
previous two periods, he said. 

BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
POPULATION VS. AREA 

TORONTO—A recent issue of the 
Alberta Wheat Pool bulletin states 
that while the province of Alberta 
has an area of over 250,000 square 
miles and a population of 822,000 
people the United Kingdom has an 
area of only 94,000 square miles and 
a population of 48 million people. The 
density of population in Britain is 508 
persons to the square mile while that 
of Alberta is a little over 3 to the 
square mile. From these figures it 
may be seen that Great Britain must 
depend on overseas countries for the 
bulk of the food her people consume. 
BREAD !S THE GTAFF OF LIFE 

NEW PREMIUM METHOD 

CHICAGO — The Sweets Company 
of America, Inc., Hoboken, N.WJ., is 
using new advertising methods to 
push the sale of its fudge and cake 
frosting mix in Chicago. Advertise- 
ments have appeared in several local 
newspapers offering a 10¢ premium 
on any loaf of bread by purchasing a 
package of its Tootsie fudge and 
frosting mix. All the purchaser has 
to do is to tear the top off the pack- 
age and give it to the grocer who 
will give 10¢ off on any loaf of bread. 
The Sweets Company of America, 
Inc., will pay the grocer 11¢ for each 
box top redeemed on or before May 
16. 
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Philadelphia 
Flour Men to Hear 
Parity Discussion 


PHILADELPHIA—A discussion on 
parity will highlight next week’s din- 
ner meeting of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, accord- 
ing to Ellis H. Blumberg, secretary 
of the organization. 

The speaker will be John H. Fra- 
zier, managing director of the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia, 
who is recognized as an expert on 
the subject as a result of his predic- 
tions in previous years. 

Mr. Frazier is expected to give his 
analysis on the trend and project 
parity into the probable 1948 wheat 
loan and support prices. 
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AMERICAN STORES PLANS 
NEW BAKERY DEPARTMENTS 


PHILADELPHIA — American 
Stores Co. is in the midst of an ex- 
pansion program which calls for mod- 
ern merchandising in bakery depart- 
ments. Latest unit opened is the 
remodeled market in the suburban 
Overbrook section. It features a com- 
bination service and self-service unit 
for baked goods, located just inside 
the main entrance. 

The company indicates that in the 
nearly 60 other bakery departments 
scheduled to be opened this year, the 
trend will be even more toward self- 
service. It is believed the decision 
stems from the results of a survey 
showing the practicability of “serve- 
yourself” selling. 

American Stores maintains its own 
bakeries and fleet of trucks to service 
retail outlets. 
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Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Mar. Mar. Mar. April 
13 20 27 3 
20,784 


Four mills ... 25,2 32,715 *30,27 


*Three mills. 





MIDWEST DIRECTORS — Part of the board of directors of the Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn., which met following the fourth annual 
convention in Kansas City Feb. 19-20, is shown above. Left to right are: 
B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City; George W. Simpson, 
secretary of the association, Wes-Tex Grain & Milling Co., Plainview, 
Texas; G. L. James, Ralston Purina Co., Kansas City, retiring president 
and new board member; Jeff D. Brown, Springdale (Ark.) Electric 
Hatchery; J. D. Dean, executive secretary of the association, Kansas 
City; J. D. Armstrong, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Kansas City. W. Lewis 
Drake, Humboldt (Kansas) Elevator Mills, was elected 1948 president 


of the association, 
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EARNINGS OF $2,126,000 
IN ’47 REPORTED BY AMF 


NEW YORK —Net sales, rentals 
and royalties of American Machine 
& Foundry Co., in 1947, totaled $25,- 
051,000, according to AMF’s recent 
annual report to stockholders issued 
by Morehead Patterson, chairman of 
the board and president. Net income 
excluding the equity in the undis- 
tributed net income of its affiliate, 
International Cigar Machinery Co., 
but including nonrecurring profit of 
$605,000 on the sale of the company’s 
plants, amounted to $2,126,000, as 
against $1,237,000 in 1946. 

The 1947 sales, rentals and royal- 
ties of $25,051,000 increased $8,335,- 
000, or 50%, when compared with 
1946, and were an all-time high of 
the company. 

After deducting dividends on the 
3.90% cumulative preferred stock 
from the net income of $2,126,000, 
earnings per common share amount- 
ed to $1.80 in 1947, compared with 
$1.05 in 1946. Excluding the non- 
recurring profit, net income for 1947 
was $1.20 per common share. 

Common dividend disbursements in 
1947 totalled 80¢, the rate which has 
been maintained for the past 10 
years. These disbursements continued 
the AMF record of 21 years of un- 
interrupted payments. 
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ICC CHAPTER ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR ’48-49 


MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
Ninth District Chapter Assn. of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Prac- 
titioners at their March 9 meeting 
elected the following officers and 
members of the executive committee 
for the 1948-49 fiscal year: 

President, F. V. Caesar, traffic con- 
sultant, Minneapolis; first vice presi- 
dent, Richard Musenbrock, general 
attorney, M. & St. L. Ry., Minneapo- 
lis; treasurer, W. C. Newman, traffic 
manager, Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co., Minneapolis; secretary, A. G. 
Grimm, general traffic manager, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; vice 
president for Minnesota, V. P. Brown, 
general freight agent, Great Northern 
Ry., St. Paul; vice president for North 
Dakota, Neal E. Williams, commerce 
counsel, Chamber of Commerce, Far- 
go, N.D.; vice president for South 
Dakota, J. G. Ihnet, traffic commis- 
sioner, Chamber of Commerce, Wa- 
tertown, S.D.; vice president for Wis- 
consin, J. F. McGrath, vice president, 
Gateway City Transfer Co., LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee are: L. E. Luth, director of traffic, 
National Battery Co., St. Paul; Her- 
man Mueller, Port Authority, St. 
Paul; S. M. Low, western traffic man- 
ager, Koppers Co., St. Paul; O. I. 
Romfo, traffic manager, Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; G. H. Shaf- 
er, general traffic manager, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., St. Paul. 
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PILLSBURY AND SUNKIST 
TO PROMOTE LEMON PIE 


MINNEAPOLIS—Lemon pie will 
be spotlighted in one of the strong- 
est tie-in advertising drives ever 
placed behind any pie crust mix when 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Sunkist 
combine forces in April and May to 
promote sales of Pillsbury pie crust 
mix and Sunkist lemons. 

The drive will be featured by full- 
color and black-and-white advertis- 
ing intended to reach over 50 million 
families. Spearheading the national 
Promotion will be full-page color 

















Pillsbury ads in Life magazine May 3 
and in the American Weekly May 16 
featuring a lemon pie made with 
Pillsbury pie crust mix and Sunkist 
lemons. 

Full-color advertising by Pillsbury 
in national magazines and black-and- 
white advertising in more than 50 
major newspapers in the leading mar- 
kets from coast to coast will feature 
the lemon pie housewives can bake 
by using the products of the two co- 
operating organizations. 
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WHEAT VALUE SET 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised all Canadian grain 
companies, that starting April 1, 1948, 
the insurable value on wheat in store 
in country elevators in western Can- 
ada will be $1.55 bu., basis No. 1 
northern, Fort William-Port Arthur 
or Vancouver. The ensurable values 








in store in terminal and licensed mill: 


elevators will continue at $1.58% bu. 





METAL CLASP ENVELOPE 
FOR MAILING, PACKAGING, FILING 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp, 


MANUFACTURING PLANT 
MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
129 North 2nd St. MAin 0547 
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FLOURS x2." 
Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO Beardstown, til 











601-621 WEST 26th ST. 


SINCE 1842 


KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO. 


NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


BAKING SPICES 








MACE 


Mace is a product of the nutmeg tree, and constitutes the 
cover of the tree’s seed. It is rather young in spice history, 
as it first became generally known in the Twelfth Century. 
Originally it was a strict monopoly, which finally was broken 
and mace became generally available. 


The product is dried in the sun, over slow, smoldering fires. 


From the baking industry’s standpoint, mace is one of the 
most favored spices for producing a savory flavor. Secured from 
the KNICKERBOCKER MILLS CO., mace can be depended 
upon to be of the finest quality. 





With a background of over a century in the importation 
and milling of fine Spices; KNICKERBOCKER MILLS 
CO. is in an outstanding position to serve the baking indus- 
try with quality Spices— backed by years of experience, 
laboratory study, and development by Practical Spice men. 


New York’s Oldest Spice Millers 














Improves bread these six ways: 


1. Flavor 
2. Nutrition 
3. Appearance 


11 WEST 42nd ST. 


















Appearance means sales! But it is only one of six “plus” features your bread can 
have if your formula contains at least 6% (6 Ibs. to each 100 Ibs. of flour). 


DAIRYLEA* NON-FAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Texture 


Keeping quality 
Bakery-tested, bakery-proved at our testing laboratory at Syracuse. 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 





NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 


ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 
308 W. Washington St., Chicago 





















SUCCESSFUL DONUT 
BUSINESS CALLS FOR THE 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and 9 : 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 







393 Seventh Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 











Durlap loforeyper. 


CENTRAL BAG & BuRLAP Eo. 


CHICAGO - BURLINGTON, (OWA - NEW YORK 


AGS 




















MILtine WHEAT 
Call Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 

















































BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 

















“Dependable’”’ 


FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


CERES Spring Patent 

RELIANCE High Gluten 

MONARCH First Clear 
RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
1500 Cwt. Daily 
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WHEAT GROWERS HONORED—tThe champion 4-H wheat growers of 
Kansas were feted in Washington recently. Wheat King Elmo J. Ma- 
honey, Dorrance, Kansas, and Miss Marie Bar: <cl, the Wheat Queen from 
Junction City, Kansas, spent one week in the nation’s capital, and on 
one occasion were honored by a visit with Clinton P. Anderson, secretary 
of agriculture, Sen. Arthur Capper (R., Kansas), and Rep. Clifford Hope 
(R., Kansas). Shown above, left to right, are Mr. Mahoney, Secretary 
Anderson, Miss Baresel, Sen. Capper and Rep. Hope. The king and queen 
were sent to Washington as guests of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 


Assn. 





ENTOMOLOGY LABORATORY 
IN CORN EXCHANGE BLDG. 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe branch lab- 
oratory of the Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been estab- 
lished at 600 Corn Exchange Building. 
Albert C. Apt will be in charge of 
the laboratory which will be under 
the direction of Dr. R. T. Cotton, 
senior entomologist, who maintains 
headquarters at the bureau’s field 
laboratory at Manhattan, Kansas. 

The Minneapolis branch laboratory 
is one of three recently established 
by the bureau to conduct research in 
controlling insect infestation in stored 
grain and grain products. The other 
laboratories are at Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, and Tifton, Ga. 

The research program to be under- 
taken will be conducted in coopera- 
tion with flour milling companies, 
manufacturers of insecticides and 
others. 
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PRODUCTION MEN TOLD OF 
QUALITY FACTORS IN PIES 


NEW YORK—An analysis of the 
many seemingly inexplainable reac- 
tions in pie production difficult to 
control was made by Robert L. Lloyd, 
American Maize-Products Co., in an 
address presented here recently at a 
meeting of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club. 

Placing particular emphasis on pie 
fillings, the speaker noted that while 
the dough itself has the controllable 
factors of formula, mixing and pH, 
in fillings there are the variable fac- 
tors of acidity, enzyme activity, vari- 
ables in fruits and starch character- 
istics. 

Enzymes exist primarily around the 
skin of the fruit and thus there is a 
marked difference between peeled 
and unpeeled fruits. In the peeled 
fruits the problems are much simpler 
and easy to control while unpeeled 
fruit presents more problems, he ex- 
plained. 

Production costs should be figured 
on a unit and not pound basis, Mr. 


Lloyd stated, noting that pie crusts 
of 75% shortening could cost less a 
unit than crusts of 60% shortening, 
because the 75% crust would be of 
lower specific gravity. He urged that 
water be kept to a minimum for good 
pie crusts, indicating that although it 
is the least expensive ingredient per 
pound, it is frequently the most cost- 
ly per unit. 

In a criticism of the practice of 
using trim dough for the bottom crust, 
he stated that “by all means fresh 
dough should be used for the bottom, 
trim dough with additional shorten- 
ing and flour for the top.” 


Referring to pH he noted that it is 
not too important in fillings and defi- 
nitely not as important as the type of 
acid in the fruit itself. However, the 
pH of crusts is more important and 
should vary with the different fruits 
and, consequently, doughs should vary 
with different types of pies. 
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NEW ELEVATOR STARTED 


MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS — Con- 
struction has started on a new 50,- 
000 bu. grain elevator by the Farm- 
ers Elevator Co. here. George Brown, 
manager, said that the new concrete 
structure will be ready by harvest 
time. The new building is being erect- 
ed on the site of the former frame 
elevator which was destroyed by fire 
last June 6. It will be nearly square 
in form, measuring 37 by 35% ft. and 
will be 100 ft. in height. The eleva- 
tor will contain 24 overhead bins, 
leaving space on the ground floor for 
electrical equipment. 
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NAMED TO SALES POST 


NEW YORK—Gerard F. Quidort 
has been promoted to the post of 
assistant sales manager for Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., of Port Chester, N.Y., 
James V. Williams, sales manager, 
has announced. He will be directly in 
charge of a greatly expanded staff of 
sales promotion specialists. His back- 
ground of.selling during the past 12 
years includes experience with Ster- 
ling Drug, Inc., Time, Inc., and the 
Hershey Chocolate Corp. 

Y 
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New Pillsbury Promotion Says 


‘Key pal the panel, in the Lunch | 


A Lael r Ey ” iia S . AY 
» ‘ ~ , =, 4 ww n ~ * 








Ever notice how a Dutch lunch with taste-tempting rye FREE RYE MERCHANDISING KIT: 
bread always hits the spot? Or watch a hungry worker <-culet Counter Gem, <-Ouler window 

ae a a ’ streamer, Clerk’s arm band. Ask your 
go for a king’s-size ‘“‘cheese on rye’’ from his jobber’s representative or Pillsbury man, 
lunchbox? Good, hearty rye flavor really gets °em or write 0e—-Piibary MAM, Set, General 


- Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. 
...adds welcome variety to menus. 


* 
Yes, and it sells rye bread. So our new Pillsbury Rye ese? . 
Promotion offers you colorful FREE | ce | ee 


os 
merchandising pieces that spotlight > = ‘ tn Ge 
. i °° \ Zpirrey %\ 9® 

rye’s appetite appeal, and H | S B Ut VY S es LZ SE AKE® | So 
*e z, for" F \e 


. Msbury’s \\ 
remind customers that rye bread @8 Doted Cirle Narn 


: : * bol o a * 
gives meals zest and variety. Rye Fl ou rs ove "Reliability . 
* 





Put these attractive materials 9, ; 
° i ialists... 4 s + : 
to work for you— getting extra Milled by Rye Specialists Flavor famous *Se, 3ene 
Flours for every type of Rye Bread @e°%0000%, 0 
rye sales and profits! ®eee® 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. - General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


COPYRIGHT 1948, PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Administrator Reviews Progress 
Under Research, Marketing Act 


WASHINGTON — Since July 30, 
1947, when funds were first made 
available for putting Public Law 733 
into effect, research and service work 
has been undertaken in the fields of 
marketing, utilization and production. 
The National Advisory Committee 
which was appointed, as required by 
the act, on Oct. 24, 1946, has re- 
viewed the research needs and gen- 
erally recommended the work which 
is under way. Nearly all of the 19 


commodity advisory committees, 
which were appointed during the ear- 
ly months of 1947 have met at least 
twice to discuss research recom- 
mendations and review the progress 
on work that has been undertaken 
on their respective commodities. 
Nine million dollars were appro- 
priated for the current fiscal year, 
which amount was allocated as fol- 
lows; $2.5 million as direct grants to 
the state experiment stations for all 


types of state or cooperative regional 
research; $3 million to the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for research 
on new and wider uses of agricultural 
products; $1.5 million to the USDA 
for cooperative research with states 
on agricultural research other than 
new and wider uses, and $2 million to 
the USDA for developing a better 
and more efficient system for distrib- 
uting and marketing agricultural 
commodities. 


Put to Many Uses 


Although the act requires that not 
less than 20% of the funds allocated 





Take it 
from the 
baking 
~scientists 


POUND PO 


So read what top baking scientists have proved 
about the relative merits of dextrose and sucrose: 


(1) In bread baking, sugar is primarily a yeast 
food .. . not a sweetener. During fermentation, 
dextrose and sucrose are equally effective. 
After fermentation, neither dextrose nor sucrose 
remains in sufficient quantities to make any 
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RIGHT / 


UND- SCORE SCORE 


dextrose is perfect sugar for bread 


er continued laboratory tests confirm what 
practical bread baking experience has demon- 
strated for years, you know it must be true. 


difference in the ‘“‘sweetness”’ of the loaf. Pound 
for pound, dextrose is perfect sugar for bread. 


(2) You can replace sucrose with dextrose pound 
for pound . . . in any bread formula... and get 
identical or better results. In flavor. In bloom. 
In texture. In volume. In every conceivable 
scoring point. 


Small wonder that the majority of bakers prefer 
dextrose—especially in these economy-minded 
days. And for sweet doughs as well as for bread. 


SEND FOR THE FACTS~— write for detailed findings on the relative merits 





td 


dextrose 


* CERELOSE is a registered trade k distinguishing this product of the 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York, N. Y. 





of dextrose and sucrose in bread, as uncovered by leading baking scientists. Also for in- 
formation on the use of dextrose in sweet doughs and cakes. Address: Bakery Service 
Division, Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery Place, N.Y. 4, N.Y. : 


CERELOSE 
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directly to the states (Title I, Section 
9(a)). be devoted to marketing re- 
search and services, approximately 
twice that amount is being used for 
such work. Some of the major prob- 
blems at which this marketing re- 
search is being directed, much of it 
on a cooperative basis among sev- 
eral states or with the USDA, has to 
do with fruits and vegetables, cotton, 
livestock and livestock products in- 
cluding dairy, poultry and eggs. Re- 
search by and among the state ex- 
periment stations on agricultural 
problems other than marketing in- 
cludes work on new phases of basic 
production problems and in giving 
new emphasis to such lines of work 
as human nutrition, new crops for 
industrial and other uses, rural hous- 
ing and farm structures. 

The work under the utilization part 
of the act (Title I, Section 10(a)) 
is aimed at these broad objectives: 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying report on progress and types 
of work being done under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act (Public 
Law 733) was released recently by 
E. A. Meyer, administrator of the act 
for the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 





To develop new and improved uses 
for farm products; to improve human 
nutrition and extend food uses of 
farm products; and to preserve and 
improve quality and prevent spoilage 
of farm commodities from the time 
they are harvested until they reach 
the consumer. The nape share of 
this research is being conducted or 
directly supervised by the Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chem- 
istry and other appropriate bureaus 
of the Agricultural Research Admin- 
istration. 

Under Title I, Section 10(b), which 
provides for federal-state cooperative 
research on problems other than util- 
ization, work has been approved in 
these categories: New and more prof- 
itable uses of manpower, soils, water, 
plant and animal resources; reduc- 
ing insect, disease and other farm 
production hazards; more efficient 
and satisfactory use of farm build- 
ings, machinery and power and im- 
provements in the marketing of ag- 
ricultural commodities on a regional 
basis. A large share of this work is 
being done by bureaus of ARA and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. In compliance with the act, one 
or more state experiment stations are 
cooperating in each project. 


New Information Sought 


The first year’s work under the 
marketing part of the Act (Title IT) 
will concentrate on getting new and 
basic information along these lines: 
Where and how to expand market 
outlets; how to reduce marketing 
costs and margins; development of 
new standards and grades, where nec- 
essary, to improve the marketability 
of farm products; how to improve 
and encourage wider use of better 
marketing methods, facilities, and 
equipment; how new processing and 
packaging techniques can be used to 
minimize waste and increase salabil- 
ity of farm produce, particularly in 
retail stores, and the collection of 
data and analyses of consumer de- 
mand and preferences for the. prod- 
ucts of agriculture. The PMA, the 
BAE, and the Extension Service will 
conduct a large share of the work 
in these fields. 

Under the provisions of the act 
which authorize the secretary of ag- 
riculture to contract with public or 
Y 
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private agencies to have research 
done, about one sixth of the projects 
that have been approved authorize 
research or marketing service work 
under contract. 

Good progress is being made on 
work that is under way. Several of 
the survey-type of projects have al- 
ready been completed; others are 
nearing completion. However, as for 
a large share of all research per- 
formed in agriculture or industry, it 
might take one, two, five or more 
years for researchers to reach their 
objective. 

From a commodity standpoint the 
various fields of work have been 
grouped as follows: Cotton and cot- 
tonseed; dairying; fats and oils crops; 
field crops, including grain, feeds, 
seeds, rice and dry beans and peas; 
forest products; fruits and vegeta- 
bles; livestock; poultry; sugar; tobac- 
co and wool. In addition, a number 
of projects are of a cross-commodity 
nature — storage, transportation, 
packaging, foreign trade—for exam- 
ple. Summaries of all the work be- 
ing done by the USDA in each of 
these fields under the Research and 
Marketing Act are being prepared 
and will soon be available upon re- 
quest to the office of information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. Plans Statewide 


Nutrition Survey 


@ First of its Kind in the U. S., 
the Sample Will Provide Plans for 
a Long-Term Nutrition Program 


ALBANY, N. Y¥.—Described as the 
first of its kind in the country, plans 
for a statewide nutrition survey were 
announced here recently by Dr. Her- 
man E. Hilleboe, state health com- 
missioner and chairman of the State 
Food Commission. 

He said the survey will require 
about two months and will be made 
in conjunction with the current emer- 
gency food and nutrition program. It 
will seek to determine how the food 
commission can best serve the public 
in the emergency, and provide data 
for which plans can be made for a 
long-term state nutrition program. 

Resources of Cornell and Har- 
vard universities, the State Food 
Commission and the State Depart- 
ment of Health will be pooled to ex- 
pedite the survey. It will cover a rep- 
resentative sample of the population 
of the state, both urban and rural, 
with consideration for the various 
economic levels. 

“Through the nutrition survey,” Dr. 
Hilleboe said, “we shall learn what 
the people are now eating, what 
deficiencies exist in the general diet 
and along what specific lines the 
commission’s program must be di- 
rected to render the best service to 
the greatest number of people. As a 
result of the survey we can fill the 
gaps between what we are eating and 
what we actually need to achieve 
maximum health.” 

Preliminary plans for the survey 
were developed at a meeting in Al- 
bany attended by some of the nation’s 
leading nutrition experts. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOLIVIA TO IRRIGATE WHEAT 


WASHINGTON — In order to 
create a more balanced domestic 
economy, Bolivia is planning to grow 
Wheat by irrigation in the country’s 
Altiplano (high plain) region near 
lofty Lake Titicaca. The project in- 
volves damming the waters of several 
lagoons and a small river, and the 
construction of irrigation canals and 








artesian wells. Electricity generated 
would light Altiplano towns and sup- 
ply energy for new industries in the 
region. The wheat produced would 
supply the bread needs of the city of 
La Paz and sourrounding area. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERCHANTS BISCUIT PLANS 
CHEYENNE DISTRIBUTION 


CHEYENNE, WYO.—Cheyenne will 
become a $1,000,000 a year distribu- 
tion center for the Merchants Biscuit 
Co., Denver, company officials an- 
nounced here recently, with the open- 
ing of a new warehouse located at 
2311 Reed. About $6,000 has been 
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spent to remodel the existing brick 
building to suit the needs of the bak- 
ing company. 

Cheyenne will serve as the distri- 
bution point for all of Wyoming and 
Nebraska, Roy D. Lee, division sales 
manager of the company, announced. 
Mr. Lee and Ed St. Louis, traffic man- 
ager, and William J. Billigmeir, com- 
pany auditor, all of Denver, were in 
Cheyenne inspecting the new facility. 

Ivan R. Townsend, district sales 
manager of the company at Cheyenne 
for many years, announced that Bob 
Bircher, Cheyenne, will serve as office 
manager of the warehouse, and Wil- 
liam H. Wagner will be in charge of 
warehouse operation. 
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ASBE RELEASES PAPER 
ON JOB EVALUATION 


CHICAGO — At the 23rd annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers in March, 1947, -an 
entire session was devoted to bakery 
personnel. One of the papers deliv- 
ered on this program was by C. W. 
Ufford, Barrington Associates, Inc., 
New York, on job evaluation in the 
bakery. This paper has recently been 
released to the membership in the 
form of a 12-page bulletin. 

A copy of the bulletin is available 
on request to the secretary, Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 








These Days... 


The bread buyer is in the 
driver's seat again. 
of war-shoddy merchandise, 


she is looking for quality. 


SILK 
FLOSS 
FLOUR ... can help you mightily in giv- 


ing her the best in bread 
quality. It helps build the 
kind of customer satisfaction 
that will keep your loaf the 


leader in your market. 


Tired 








Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 





WICHITA 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 


THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 


Since 1894 
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RODUCING top quality flour is a painstaking job. Even with 

the most modern laboratory control and the most careful selec- 
tion of the finest wheats, there are countless little problems that must 
be solved from day to day in every mill. That is why the technical 
knowledge and the years of experience of men who mill TOWN 
CRIER are of such vital importance. You can’t see the expert care 
with which TOWN CRIER flour is milled . .. but you can see and 
appreciate the results in the fine baking performance of TOWN 
CRIER. Users know it....Sales prove it.... TOWN CRIER means 
GOOD BAKING. 
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FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., 
NEWTON, KANS., BLACKWELL, 
OKLA., AND SLATER, MO. 
e 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 BUS. 
Operating 19 Buying Statior 

Oklahoma, Miss 





sin Kansas, 
uri and Nebraska 


MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 350 Tons Daily 





































PAUL UHLMANN, 

Chairman of the Board 
JOHN W. CAIN, President 
GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 
R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice President 
T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice President 
R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 
PAUL UHLMANN, Jr., Secretary 
J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Department 
JULIO H. VALDES, Export Dept. 
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CAMPAIGN oratory has entertained the people of America 
ever since our democratic form of government was established. It 
has provided an outlet for the nation’s growing pains—and as the 


nation grew, industries like Standard Milling Company grew with it. 





“Standard’s” service has continued through many election cam- 


paigns for more than 100 years .. . flours by “Standard” are chosen 


BS & We aes by bakers who demand the best in product quality and service. 
OF SERVICE 


The Centennial Anniversary Certificate reproduced here shows that the oldest flour brand 
of Standard Milling Company was in use in 1843—18 years before the Civil War. 


STANDARD conrin 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Are Cakes and Pastries Fattening: 


* * 
Dieting People 


considered somewhat  suspi- 

ciously when problems of diet- 
ing and reducing are discussed. Ac- 
tually they are much less dangerous 
for the figure than is generally as- 
sumed. Of course, when they are 
taken as surplus to an amount of 


& AKES, pies and candies are 


* * * 


* « 


Should Be Taught the Answer 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


food which exceeds the need they 
give too many calories to the body, 
and overweight may result. Such an 
unhappy event will not occur, how- 
ever, when a piece of cake or some 


pastries are chosen in preference to 
another kind of food. 

It is an old truth that tastes are 
different, as different as people are. 
Many people are anxious to preserve 
their slender figure for esthetic rea- 
sons, or to reduce overweight for 
hygienic reasons. They are willing 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 


White Eagle Cracker Flour 








Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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to bring sacrifices for such under- 
taking, but they do not like to re- 
nounce permanently certain favorite 
dishes. This ordeal is not necessary 
at all, for everyone may reduce suc- 
cessfully according to his particular 
taste and liking. 


Fat or Carbohydrates? 


What matters is the right selection 
of sweets. We express the nutritive 
value of foodstuffs according to their 
value in calories. A large calorie, in 
physics, is the quantity of heat re- 
quired at a pressure of one atmos- 
phere to raise the temperature of one 
kilogram of water one degree centi- 
grade. In dietetics we usually mean 
a large calorie when we talk about 
calories. 

It has been found that one gram 
of carbohydrate (such as flour, bread, 
sugar, rice, etc.) produces four cal- 
ories in the human body, while the 
same amount of fat (butter, lard, 
vegetable fat, meat fat, etc.) pro- 
duces nine calories. Proteins (meat, 
eggs, etc.) have the same caloric 
value as carbohydrates. 

Extensive studies have: determined 
the caloric value of every foodstuff, 
and in this way we can compare them 
with each other. A certain food- 
stuff is highly nutritive when it is 
rich in calories, or it is less nutritive 
if it corresponds to a lesser number 
of calories. 

Sugar, flour, honey, etc., which are 
used in cakes and pastries, belong to 
the carbohydrates. They have only 
half as many calories as fat has. The 
logical conclusion is. that it is most 
important in all reducing diets to cut 
down the consumption of fat in food. 
Cakes, pies, puddings, pastries, cookies 
do not mean a threat to success in 
reducing because they are sweet, 
which means because they contain 
sugar or honey. They mean a threat 
to figure and slenderness only if they 
contain too much butter or another 
fat. 

Cakes Are Different 


An example may show how differ- 
ent kinds of dessert may affect the 
body in different ways. 

Two girls have lunch in a tea room. 
Both of them take some dessert at 
the end of the meal. One girl, after 
carefully looking through the elab- 
orate menu card, makes her choice 
and orders a portion of baked sponge 
pudding for dessert. The recipe of 
this pudding, as ‘we have been in- 
structed by an expert in such mat- 
ters, contains 5 oz flour, 3 oz butter 
or margarine, 3 oz sugar, 2 eggs, 
milk, 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
and a pinch of salt. After careful 
mixing the whole mixture is baked 
in a greased fireproof dish. - This 
recipe after completion makes four 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Cakes and pas- 
tries which contain but little fat are 
no threat to slenderness in the frame- 
work of a cautious diet, Dr. W. 
Schweisheimer points out in the ac- 
companying article. These bakery 
products have long been considered 
by men and women alike to be “most 
fattening.” In a recent survey, 49.5% 
of the persons polled listed pies and 
pastries as “foods considered most 
fattening” and another 13.8% listed 
cakes and cookies. Overcoming this 
prejudice by pointing out the facts as 
outlined in this article is one of the 
important tasks that well-directed ad- 
vertising can do for the baking in- 
dustry. 





portions, and each portion contains 
436 calories. This is for the pudding 
alone, without considering whether it 
is served with custard sauce, or with 
golden syrup, or chocolate sauce, all 
of which have a certain nutritive 
value themselves. 

The other girl has the same diffi- 
culty in making a decision, but finally 
she chooses an apple meringue for 
dessert. This shining product consists 
of % lb stewed apples, the white of 
one egg and sugar. The whole dish, 
according to the list 6f calories, con- 
tains no more than 149 calories. 

Both girls had their dessert after 
lunch, both ate it in the same time 
and, as could be seen from their be- 
havior, with equal pleasure. Yet, 
without knowing or suspecting the 
first girl consumed about three times 
as many calories taking her dessert 
as the second girl. Of course, the 
difference in the caloric values of 
the two cakes doesn’t mean anything 
with a single lunch or dinner. But 
the difference to the figure and weight 
will quickly be obvious when such 
kind of fat-rich diet becomes a regu- 
larity. 

We may learn from this experience 
that not every cake or pie has the 
same nutritive value. All depends on 
their contents. ‘Where nothing is 
put in, nothing will come out,” a 
learned man once said about the art 
of cooking and baking. On the other 
hand, only when something is put in, 
can something visible be produced. 
And this production consists of de- 
posited fat in the body when there 
is an abundance of fat in the food for 
some time. 

There is no need for a person who 
is going to reduce to do without 
cakes and sweets if he or she likes 
them. No slender figure will be 
spoiled when sugar or chocolate are 
taken into the pldnned diet in the 
proper caloric amouni. 

Of comparatively little food value 
are fruit, stewed fruit, jam and jelly 
which are added to cakes and pies. 
Fruit consists mostly of water, which 
contains no nutritive values and no 
calories at all. This water contrib- 
utes largely to the flushing and 
cleansing of the whole system and 
helps in eliminating waste material 
from the body. Fruits contain car- 
bohydrates, but no fat and very little 
protein. 


Fruit Cakes or Whipped Cream? 


Fruit added to cakes and pies do 
not harm the slender figures, while 
whipped cream is not so innocent. 
For every kind of cream is rich in 
fat. Besides, fruit consumption 
means a stimulation to the activity 
of the bowels, and this is helpful in 
any reducing cure. 

Recent statistical figures have 
shown that during a period of more 
than a decade there has been a steady 
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decline in the average weight of the 
American woman for each height and 
at every age. This change is an ob- 
vious advantage for many women, 
from the viewpoint of health as well 
as that of beauty. Slender people, 
on the average, reach a higher age 
than stout ones. 


Nobody will deny that American 
girls and women are fond of sweet 
foodstuff, of pies and candies and 
pastries! But women today have 
generally more understanding for the 
needs of a proper diet, and they 
know how to avoid excess weight de- 
spite their preference for cakes and 
pastries. 


No lover of sweets, cakes and can- 
dies is compelled to do without them 
in order to avoid overweight. There 
is no doubt that the average person 
will gain weight by taking such pleas- 
ant things time and again besides her 
or his abundant meals. But there is 
the possibility of a sound balance if 
the other meals are wisely planned. 

The reducing business, for most 
people, is a plain problem of mathe- 
matics. A single figure of the ac- 
count may be increased or decreased, 
at will and preference. But the pre- 
scribed total sum of calories must 
not be exceeded in the end. 

Cakes and pastries which contain 
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but little fat are no threat to slefi- 
derness in the framework of a cau- 
tious diet. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FCIC DIRECTORS NAMED 


WASHINGTON — Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of agriculture, re- 
cently appointed two men from 
private insurance, James B. Cullison, 
Jr., Chicago, Ill., and Clarence W. 
Swanebeck, Fenton, Mich., to the 
board of directors of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp. Management 
of the corporation is vested by leg- 
islation in a five-man board of direc- 
tors under the general supervision of 
the secretary of agriculture. 











ervzen Forichment Walers 


For Uniform Enrichment of BREAD 





These wafers have been especially designed 

for the proper enrichment of bread. 

Their firmness inhibits crumbling and dusting 
and yet in water they disintegrate rapidly, 
producing a uniform suspension of finely-divided 
particles which are slow in settling. The advantage 
of this in giving uniform enrichment is obvious. 
Each wafer is sufficient for 100 lbs. of flour and 
is scored so that it can be broken readily into 
halves and quarters for use with fractions of 


They conform to the r 
Scientific Advisory Council of the American 
Institute of Baking, 


100 Ibs. It is important to note that they break 
evenly and cleanly at the scoring. 

Available in two types:— 

A—for use in bakery formulas that include 3% 
or more of non-fat milk solids, 

B-for use in bakery formulas that include less 
than 3% of non-fat milk solids. 
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"81 Maiden Lone, New York 7, N.Y.; 444 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill, 605 Third St., San Francisco 7, Calif 
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ATLANTA — With “sales” as its 
theme, the 34th annual convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., to be held 
at the Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla., April 18-21, will feature 
speakers who will deal with some 
method, technique or service related 
to selling. This will be considered 
from the wholesale and the retail point 
of view and all segments of the in- 
dustry will be covered. 

Particular attention is being called 
to the April 20 branch session sales 
conference which Faber A. Bollinger, 
secretary of the SBA, says the associ- 
ation is most anxious to emphasize. 

“This,” according to Mr. Bollinger, 
“igs the association’s answer to the 
membership’s request for specializa- 
tion according to classification and 
represents the retail and wholesale 
sales conference of the four-point pro- 
gram adopted about a year ago.” 

The opening session April 19 will 
feature three speakers who will tell 
“How to Get the Most for Your Ad- 
vertising Dollar.” 

First will be Robert J. Alander, ad- 
vertising director, Miami Daily News, 
Miami, Fla., who will tell of “Your 
Opportunity in Newspaper.” Second 
will be “Radio Advertising as a Me- 
dium for Bakers,” by Hugh M. P. 
Higgins, assistant director, broadcast 
advertising, National Association of 
Broadcasters, Washington. Third, 
Rudy Grahamer, research depart- 
ment, Outdoor Advertising, Inc., New 
York City, will speak on “Outdoor 
Advertising—a Marketing Force.” 


Two Sessions Scheduled 

+Fwo-sessions, retail and wholesale, 
will be held April 20. Speakers at the 
retail session will include L. A. Weid- 
man, bakery service, Procter & Gam- 
ble, Cincinnati, who will discuss 
“There’s No Substitute for Quality”; 
and Peter Pirrie, Bakers’ Weekly, 
who will speak on “The Mechanics of 
Better Sales.” 

At the wholesale session the follow- 
ing subjects will be discussed: ‘“Qual- 
ity Production of Pies and Cakes and 
Its Direct Relation to Sales,” by O. J. 
Pickens, bakery research department, 





ROUT THE RODENTS 





BETTER SANITATION 
Weans MORE BUSINESS 


SIGNS OF DANGER—Shown above 
is the sixth in the series of sanitation 
posters available for distribution 
throughout the baking industry by 
the Sanitation Department, American 
Institute of Baking. The poster is in- 
tended tq show bakery workers how 
the presence of rodents can be de- 
tected. 
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“Sales” Theme Will Keynote 
34th Annual SBA Convention 


Wilson & Co., Chicago; “Next to 
Quality It’s Packaging That Counts,” 
by Ivan S. Gardiner, packaging, mar- 
keting and research specialist, cello- 
phane division, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Wilmington, Del., and 
“Good Merchandising, the Answer to 
Increased Sales,” by M. F. Rodney, 
trade extension division, the Ameri- 
can Weekly, New York City. 


Entertainment planned has reached 
a new high and a program is intended 
to be ready for every hour outside of 
business sessions. One trip will be 
that through the new “million dollar 
dream bakery” of Charles T. Fuchs. 
The new plant will be thrown open 
to those attending the convention, 
and after inspection Mr. Fuchs will 
entertain at a fish fry. 

Entertainment will be provided for 
the ladies attending the convention 
with special programs prepared dur- 
ing the business sessions of the meet- 
ing. April 20 a sightseeing tour will 
leave from the hotel and tour Miami 
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Beach, Miami, Hialeah, Miami 
Springs and Coral Gables. Luncheon 
will be served at the Coral Gables 
Country Club. The early part of the 
afternoon will be devoted to shop- 
ping in Coral Gables along the “mira- 
cle mile” fashion center. 

A state, sectional and national as- 
sociation officers luncheon will be 
held at the hotel at 1 p.m. April 20. 
The afternoon will also see the finals 
of the golf tournament at the Bay- 
shore Country Club and the horse- 
shoe pitching tournament on the ho- 
tel beach. A water carnival and bal- 
let will be the main attraction of the 





“MRS. AVERAGE"—the customer 
who spends 45¢, 55¢ or more each 
time she enters your shop — is 
worth $90 a year to you. Take 
good care of her. Give her the 
best in baked goods and service 
and she’ll come back for more 
—more often. Take good care of 
her and she can easily become 
a $125-a-year customer — or 
better. 
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Small Purchases, too 
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evening, association officials say. 

A general busiriess session will be- 
gin the morning of April 21 under the 
chairmanship of William J. Colby, 
chairman of the board of governors 
of the SBA. E. P. Cline, president of 
the association, will be in charge of 
a bakers’ executive session later in 
the morning, with B. R. Fuller, chair- 
man of the resolutions committee, re- 
porting, and Mr. Colby tendering the 
report of the nominating committee. 
Officers of the association for the fol- 
lowing year will be elected. 

S. T. Ramey, director of promotion 
of the American Bakers Assn., Chi- 
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cago, will speak on “Cashing in at the 
Point of Sale.” 

Following the luncheon of the new- 
ly -elected board of ‘governors, a 
cruise around the islands of Miami 
Beach is scheduled, with a reception 
and cocktail party and the annuai 
banquet later in the day ending the 
convention. After the introduction of 
the new and retiring officers and the 
presentation of awards, Dr. Allan A. 
Stockdale, of the national industrial 
information committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
New York, will speak on “Let’s Not 
Sell America Short.” . 


New York Next on Sanitation 
Program of AIB, April 19-22 


CHICAGO—A regional sanitation 
course of the sanitation department 
of the American Institute of Baking 
is scheduled for the Park Central Ho- 
tel, New York, April 19-21. The 
course will be under the direction of 
Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director of 
the sanitation department, AIB. 

Every phase of sanitation affecting 
the bakery is discussed, according to 





>| “Snowball” FAST! . . 


Ever watch a hand-size snowball rolled along the 
ground until it becomes man-size? That’s the way a 
regular customer’s small purchases “snowball” into 
something surprisingly big at the end of a year. 


Take the customer whose average purchase of baked 
goods is only 45¢, for example. If she buys regularly at 
your shop—say four times a week—she’s worth more 
than $90 to you at the end of a year. And $90 customers 
are worth pampering because you can often boost them 
into $125 customers—or even more valuable ones. 


The way to pamper these “regulars” is to give them 
the best in service and quality. In your Cake Department 
that’s easy. Just give them Sweetex cakes! 


The exceptional, moisture-retaining properties of 
Sweetex permit you to make cakes that are especially 
tasty—and that keep their finer-eating qualities long 
after they leave your ovens. In the past 15 years thou- 
sands of bakers have been cashing in on these richer, 
better-eating Sweetex cakes. Many of them have re- 
ported 50%, 100%, 200% — yes, even 400% increases in 
their cake sales after changing to Sweetex. 


Why not enlist the help of Sweetex in your drive for 
more $90-a-year customers? No other shortening has 
such a time-honored record for winning satisfied cake 


customers. 


Makers of Sweetex and Primex 
All-Vegetable, All-Hydrogenated Shortenings 


Trust your 


SWEETEX 


The “High-Ratio”” Shortening 


*“‘High-Ratio” is our registered trademark. It also stands for bakers’ service; 
and, when employed by bakers, means that they have used Procter & Gamble's 
special shortening pursuant to the “High-Ratio” service. Procter & Gamble, 
makers of Sweetex, the “High-Ratio” shortening. 


Dr. Holmes, adding that the complete 
understanding of the baking industry 
that better sanitation is one way to 
gain the public’s cooperation and con- 
sumer confidence is necessary in the 
proper growth of the industry and 
its business. 

Five bakery sanitation courses are 
scheduled by AIB during 1948 in ad- 
dition to a course completed here 
Feb. 9-13 as part of the series of 
short courses recently completed by 
the American Institute of Baking. 

A regional course was recently add- 
ed in Kansas City at the Hotel Presi- 
dent, June 14-17. » 

Other courses are scheduled for 
San Francisco, at the Hotel Whit- 
comb, May 31-June 3, considerably 
earlier than first planned and for the 
Hotel Sheraton, Boston, Sept.. 13-16. 
A meeting will be held in New Orle- 
ans sometime in November. 

Dr. Holmes stressed the need for 
good, practical and technical infor- 
mation on sanitation, saying that the 
courses offer an opportunity for mem- 
bers of the baking industry to hear 
experts speak and to receive valuable 
and necessary information on bakery 
sanitation. 
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KROGER SCHOLARSHIPS 


CINCINNATI — The Kroger Gro- 
cery & Bakery Co. has announced its 
1948 scholarship plan to award 77 col- 
lege scholarships to outstanding high 
school graduates in the 15 midwest- 
ern and southern states in which it 
operates. Scholarships are worth $200 
each and will be divided between stu- 
dents majoring in home economics 
and agriculture at 16 land grant col- 
leges. Last year, Kroger awarded 65 
scholarships at 14 colleges. The two 
colleges which are participating in 
the program for the first time are 
Penn State College and West Vir- 
ginia State College. 





Joseph Chaloupka 


NEW PRESIDENT—Joseph Chaloup- 
ka of the Chaloupka Bakery, Cleve- 
land, was elected president of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of Cleveland 
at the annual organization meet- 
ing recently. C. L. Kuizinski, Casey’s - 
Bakery, was named treasurer of the 
group, and J. Newton Davies remains 
executive business secretary. Eric L. 
Holmes, Swedish Home Bakery, new- 
ly-elected vice president, died short- 
ly after the meeting. 
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The Facts of “Consignment Selling” 





VER the past several months 
() statements have been made 

and articles have appeared in 
the press about the practice generally 
known in the baking industry as 
“consignment selling.” In view of the 
criticism in these statements and ar- 
ticles, based for the most part on lack 
of understanding of the subject, it 
seems advisable to analyze this so- 
called “consignment selling.” ” 


we 


By Arthur Vos, Jr. 


Macklem Baking Ce. 
Denver 


First, the term is a misnomer; bak- 
ery products are not sold on consign- 
ment. They are sold outright. 

In selling his products, the baker, 
like any other food processor, must 


stand behind the quality and condi- 
tion of his goods as represented by 
their label, their integrity and their 
reputation as to wholesomeness and 
palatability. This in effect is a war- 
ranty. To protect that warranty, the 
baker cannot permit stale products 
to be sold as fresh. He must take 
back from the grocers any product 
which is not fresh. The fulfillment of 
the warranty that his product is in 


One of a Series Dedicated To The Nutritional Advances of the Milling and Baking Industries 


KEEPING FAITH WITH NATURE 
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Home-makers demand 
enriched family white 
flour, too. 
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IN THE GREAT PLAINS STATES, bountiful Nature 
provides man with wheat abundantly laden with 
nutritional values. For decades, many of these 
values were necessarily lost in the milling process. 
But then through. scientific advances, the baker 
and the miller were enabled to restore these 
health-giving qualities. And today practically all 
white bread and rolls and family white flour are 
“enriched.” Truly, the baker is keeping faith with 
Nature and with America. 


Outstanding Nutritional Accomplishments 


Today, by enriching, bakers restore Nature's 
health-giving values to white bread and rolls. 


You, as a baker, can feel 
proud of your own, and 
your industry's part in safe- 
guarding public health by 
enriching. 


Copyright 1948 Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 


FANN-LAVROCHE ING.» NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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good condition and worthy of pur- 
chase is not consignment selling; it is 
the carrying out of an implied ob- 
ligation. 

Staling is not peculiar to bread. 
All foods stale in varying degrees. 
Many other consumer goods such as 
rubber products, drugs and clothing 
have staling problems. The only thing 
that stales quicker than bread is a 
newspaper. The consumer will not 
buy stale bread anymore than he will 
buy yesterday’s newspaper. 


Returns Almost Unavoidable 


Nor is it possible for the baker to 
estimate accurately the daily demand 
for his products in order to eliminate 
stale returns. Unforeseeable factors 
such as weather conditions—play a 
part in variations of public demand; 
hence a reasonable ‘over-bake” is 
unavoidable. 

Occasionally, wrappers are broken 
or bread is damaged on display. As 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article comprises the essential 
text of a letter written to Ralph 
Ward, chairman of the national af- 
fairs committee of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., by Arthur Vos, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver. Mr. Ward sent copies of the 
letter to the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the editors of Fortune and Time, 
as well as newspaper and trade mag- 
azine editors and radio commenta- 
tors. It was used as a “guest edito- 
rial” in the Denver Post. The letter 
is particularly timely because of the 
recent adverse publicity given the 
baking industry on the practice of 
“consignment selling.” The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has asked 
for a voluntary ban on consignment 
sales, and an article appeared in the 
March issue of Fortune magazine em- 
phasizing the waste of bread due to 
this practice. 





a result, it is unsalable, so must be 
returned. 

Obviously, therefore, some return 
of bakery products to the bakery is 
unavoidable because the shelf life of 
the product is brief. 

In the case of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables a markup of 10% to 15% more 
than the markup of bread is the deal- 
er’s charge for assuming the risk 
of staling. The baker is able to as- 
sume the risk of staling at a cost of 
less than 2% to the consumer. The 
baker’s method of assuming the risk 
of staling is the practice called “con- 
signment selling.” 

Yet, such products when returned 
do not represent any economic loss 
because they are not wasted. The 
baker has likewise proved that he can 
more economically dispose of the un- 
purchased bread than the dealer, and, 
hence, has assumed the responsibility. 

Bakers dispose of most of these 
products by selling them at a lower 
price since they are no longer oven- 
fresh, or by making them into bread 
crumbs, or by distribution to charita- 
ble institutions. A small amount not 
disposed of in this way is used for 
feed. Thus, most returned bakery 
products are used for food purposes. 
Seldom are any of these disposed of 
as waste unless they are so unfit that 
it would be a violation of health laws 
to use them for food. It is evident 
that stale returns play a legitimate 
and beneficial part in the production 
and distribution of bakery products. 

Basically, then, the cause and pri- 
mary problem is one of rapid staling 
of bakery products. Staling reduces 
palatability—therefore, consumption. 
This problem can be conquered only 
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by research. Even now the govern- 
ment, through the Department of Ag- 
riculture, is working on such a proj- 
ect with the American Institute of 
Baking. 

Those attacking so-called ‘“consign- 
ment selling” usually mean the abuse 
of this practiee, but fail to distinguish 
between the “abuse” and the return 
of stales necessary to protect. the 
consumer. Naturally, there has grown 
up in the minds of the public the be- 
lief that the return of any baked 
product is evil, when actually it is 
the best protection from unwhole- 
some and unpalatable products. 

The abuse of so-called “consign- 
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ment selling” for competitive reasons 
is relatively insignificant and far less 
than the consuming public has been 
led to believe. 


The solution to the abuse of con- 


signment selling is primarily educa- 
tion. It is educating the grocer and 
the baker in proper methods of order- 
ing, handling, and controlling of bak- 
ery products that will eliminate the 
abuses. It is only in rare instances 
that the abuses are by design. 
Fresh bakery products are tasty, 
highly nutritious and relatively inex- 
pensive foods. Tremendous quantities 
of farm, dairy, ranch and orchard 
products are used in them each year. 


Adverse publicity which results in 
lessened consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts will have a long range detrimen- 
tal effect on the national economy. 
Bakers use more flour, milk, sugar, 
fats and oils than any other industry. 
The future economy of our nation 
cannot afford ill-advised attacks on 
one of the best customers of its 
farmers. 

———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MACARONI BUSINESS FORMED 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Alfonso 
Gioia & Sons, Inc. have been char- 
tered to conduct a business in maca- 
roni, spaghetti and related products 
here. 








Your cakes are baked to please the 


home-maker, so look at your product as she 
does—when it’s served at the family table. 

When you use TRU-FLO, you get better 
creaming action in the batter and a finer, 
tender cell structure in the finished cake 
that holds its moisture and flavor for days 
longer. You'll likely get a better volume, too, 
and you'll see the difference in the outside 
surface of the cake, for it does not weep, 
or stick to the cake board or liner. 


they should be in appearance, 
flavor and freshness. 


TRU-FLO echoes the dl os 
_~~--- in Finer Cakes! g 


This is the way TRU-FLO 
improves your cakes. 

Left: Cake made with TRU-FLO 
Right: Regular bakers’ cake made 
without TRU-FLO 


And more important—that tenderness, that 
freshness of flavor with TRU-FLO—will be still 
more apparent when the cake is three or four 
days old. So let her see, and taste, the im- 
provement in the cakes you offer her. 

Ask the HACHMEISTER cake production ex- 
pert to show you how easily and surely TRU- 
FLO will improve your cakes—all kinds—and 


icings, to meet the consumers’ idea of what 
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illinois Bakers 


Plan Convention 
for April 19-20 


CHICAGO — The Illinois Bakers 
Assn. will hold its annual convention 
at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Springfield, Ill., April 19-20, An ex- 
cellent program is being arranged, 
according to Thelma Dallas, secre- 
tary, including a dinner dance, an 
allied men’s breakfast and special 
entertainment for the ladies attend- 
ing the meeting. 

Among the speakers will be George 
N. Graf, director of merchandising, 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc.; A. O. Malmberg, director 
of public relations, Doughnut Cor- 
poration of America; V. D. Pinkerton, 
managing director, Preserve Industry 
Council; Sherman T. Ramey, director 
of promotion, baking industry. pro- 
motional program, and Adolph Benz, 
apprenticeship training director, 
Rockford, Ill. 

There will also be panel discussions, 
with one on state-wide and national 
legislation affecting the baking in- 
dustry led by men in the legal field. 
Another panel subject will be “Pro- 
duce and Tell,” composed of five pro- 
duction men and five salesmen. Miss 
Dorothy Thomas will also present 
the sound slide film, “America’s Big- 
gest Business,” produced by Standard 
Brands, Inc. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


OHIO PRODUCTION MEN 
HEAR MEETING REPORTS 


CLEVELAND—Reports on the re- 
cent convention in Chicago of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers were given to the Production 
Men’s Club of Northern Ohio at a 
recent meeting of the organization 
in the Hickory Grill here. Marcellus 
Uhrich, president of the group, was 
in charge. 

The following men reported on va- 
rious sections of the ASBE meeting: 
Meyer Rosen, Rosen’s Bakery; W. B. 
Bishop; Fred Gerhard, Spang Bak- 
ing Co.; Ed Ratzel, Laub Baking Co.; 
Lewis Rosen, Rosen’s Bakery; Frank 
oe Kaase Co., and Don Webb, 

r. 

A well-known practical baker will 
address the group at its next meet- 
ing, April 10, club officials said. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ROMAN SEITZ ELECTED 
RADIO CLUB PRESIDENT 


MILWAUKEE — Roman H. Seitz, 
Seitz Bakery, has been elected presi- 
dent of the recently organized Mil- 
waukee Bakers Radio Club, formed 
by about a dozen local retail bakers 
for the purpose of sponsoring radio 
programs to publicize their respective 
shops. 

Harold Dohmeyer, Dohmeyer Bak- 
ery, has been named vice president, 
and Arthur Tomlin, Bear-Stewart 
Co. representative in Wisconsin, is 
secretary-treasurer. 

The new group will meet monthly 
following the regular meeting of the 
Milwaukee Retail Bakers Assn. Mem- 
bership of the group will be confined 
to 20 retailers in order to give each 
participating retailer an opportunity 
to have his name, shop and products 
mentioned at least once each week, 
Mr. Seitz s&id. A news story describ- 
ing this new cooperative promotion 
appeared on page 27 of The American 
Baker for March, 1948. 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do the job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 


Portland Quality. 
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Nebraska Bakers’ 
Convention Set 
for April 25-26 


OMAHA—tThe annual convention 
of the Nebraska Bakers Assn. will be 
held April 25-26 here at the Paxton 
Hotel. Officials of the association ex- 
pect between 150 and 200 delegates. 

Registration will begin Sunday, 
April 25, at 3 p.m. A dutch lunch is 
scheduled for 7 p.m. Entertainment 
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and refreshments will conclude the 
evening program. 

A sunrise breakfast at 7:30 a.m. 
will begin the main convention day. 
The executive committee will meet 
from 9 to 9:30.a.m. Ken Arrington, 
Omaha, Caples Co., will speak on 
“Modern Merchandising,” followed by 
an address on “Bakery Material 
Costs” to be given by Lee Knight, 
Omaha accountant with the firm of 
L. G. Knight Co. 

After lunch, the conventioneers 
will seé the Standard Brands, Inc., 
sound slide film, “America’s Biggest 
Business.” Sherman Ramey, director 
of promotion, American Bakers Assn., 


YP awh 


Si age 


will speak on the baking industry 
promotional program. 

George Carlin, Swift & Co., 
describe ‘Technological Progress— 
Are You Keeping Pace?” at 2 p.m. 
Roland W. Selman, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City, will talk on “Ingre- 
dients of Bread from the Standpoint 
of Past Performance.” 

The annual election of officers is 
scheduled for 3:30 p.m. to be fol- 
lowed by the annual banquet at 7 
p.m. in the ballroom of the hotel. An 
entertainment program is planned for 
the dinner. 

Charles Birk, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Omaha, is program chairman. 
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Other convention committeemen in- 
clude: Ross Stewart, reception; Ralph 
Swafford, publicity, and E. J. Kelly, 
entertainment. James Carter, P. F. 
Petersen Baking Co., is current presi- 
dent of the group. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ohio Bakers’ Group 
Meetings to Aid . 
Product Improvement 


TOLEDO—Stressing the theme of 
“quality baked goods,” members of 
the Northwestern Ohio Master Bak- 
ers Assn. have planned educational 


_ meetings for 1948 to aid the bakers 


in the association to- make better 
products. 


The association recently told its 
«members that 67% of all cakes are 

still baked at home, but that by 
means of shop demonstrations, skill 
and proper merchandising, the group 
will try to improve its collective 
business. 

Meetings were held in March on 
pure flavors compared to artificial 
flavors, and Paul Busse, Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., gave a shop demonstra- 
tion of yeast raised rolls and coffee 
cakes. Pat Graw, King Midas Flour 
Mills, spoke on “Know Your Costs.” 


Other educational meetings sched- 
uled by the association include a 
shop course on pies and cookies by 
Loyd Miller, Procter & Gamble, May 
5; a demonstration on Danish pas- 
tries, icings and fillings by the Cen- 
tral Ohio Supply, June 2; decorating 
classes July 7, 14, 21 and 28; a shop 
course on cake icings, cake finishing 
and advanced decorating by Paul 
Muller, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 


\ . Co., Sept. 15, and the yeast and bak- 


BOWMAN DAIRY COMPANY 


a 140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL 
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ery products traveling school of the 
Fleischmann division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., the week of Nov. 3. 
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DUNWOODY STAFF, STUDENTS 
ENTERTAINED AT LUNCHEON 


MINNEAPOLIS — The staff and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School were. guests at a luncheon 
given by Standard Brands, Inc., at 
the Hasty-Tasty restaurant here re- 
cently. 


J. M. Feist, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., welcomed the 
group. Roy Sandberg and Elmer Hol- 
sher were also present on behalf of 
the Fleischmann company. 

After the luncheon the Standard 
Brands films, “America’s Biggest 
Business” and “The Market for Sweet 
Baked Products” were shown. The 
latter film surveyed the use of bak- 
ery products, and explained in detail 
the opportunity the baking industry 
has to obtain more business than the 
housewife does, according to A. J. 
Vander Voort, head of the Dunwoody 
school and technical editor of The 
American Baker. It was emphasized 
that the baker should not only make 
better products, but must also mer- 
chandise them properly. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ERIE BAKERS MEET 


ERIE, PA.—Robert Moore, a repre- 
sentative of Standard Brands, Inc., 
addressed a sales meeting of the Erie 
Master Bakers Guild held March 9 at 
the Arthur F. Schultz Co. “Sales- 
Ways” was the subject of Mr. 
Moore’s talk, which was illustrated 
by ,a sound film. Members of the al- 
lied trades in the Erie area were 
hosts at a dinner following the meet- 
ing, attended by bakers, their wives 
and sales staffs. 
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ISMERTA! 


Slip your hand into a glove, note how 
easily it assumes the shape of the fin- 
gers. That’s typical of the way that 
ISMERTA can conform to your shop 
conditions and mesh smoothly with your 
production schedules. 


ISMERTA can do this because of the 
inherent wheat qualities that give this 
flour the proper tolerance under vary- 
ing conditions. Such wheats must be 
carefully and expertly selected and sci- 
entifically milled. The experience of 

the milling craftsmen who produce 

ISMERTA insures this fine quality. 
Choose ISMERTA for assured 


baking performance. 
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THE [sMERT-HINCKE MILLING col . 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn 
to page 76 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct answer 
counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. Pale sides on loaves of bread 
are usually due to the pans being 
strapped too close together. ‘crue or 
False? 

2. To decrease the tendency of 


raisins to burn during the baking of 
raisin bread, it is a good procedure 
to soak them in a malt and water 
solution before adding them to the 
dough. True or False? 


THE BAKING OF BREAD 


NATIONAL YEAST 
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CORPORATION 
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3. Water treated with chlorine is 
harmful to bread quality. True or 
False? 

4. Under proper refrigeration, un- 
baked pies may be stored for 96 hours 
without any difficulty. True or False? 

5. Gelatin cannot be used as a 
thickener instead of starch or tapio- 
ca in making fruit pies. True or 
False? 

6. When a condition of rope has 
been observed in bread, the doughs 
should be fermented a little less than 
usual in order to help retard the de- 
velopment of rope organism. True or 
False? 

7. In order to produce a softer 
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crust on white bread, the sugar and 
shortening should be decreased some- 
what in the doughs. True or False? 

8. For best results, bismarcks 
should be filled after they are fried 
and not before. True or False? 

9. When making retarded sweet 
dough products, a lean dough will 
work just as well as a rich one. True 
or False? 

10. Cracking of the crust on bread 
is usually due to cooling it too fast. 
True or False? 

11. When using starch in custard 
pies, it is a good idea to cook it with 
part of the milk and sugar before 
adding it to the filling. True or 
False? 

12. Stabilizers are used in me- 
ringue for pies in order to give the 
meringue a firmer body and retard 
the bleeding or breaking down. True 
or False? 

13. Over-mixing of almond paste 
will result in the macaroons having a 
dull grayish color. True or False? 

14. French doughnuts have to be 
made by using a star tube and canvas 
bag and run out on greased card- 
boards or French doughnut screens. 
True or False? 

15. It is important to give a def- 
inite time for the beating of the egg 
whites for making angel food cakes. 
True or False? 

16. When making short sponge 
cakes, the shortening should always 
be added after the flour has been 
mixed in. True or False? 

17. Powdered sugar used in white 
layer cakes will not produce a whiter 
crumb color than when granulated 
sugar is used. True or False? 

18. Lady fingers should be baked 
at a temperature of about 365-375° 
F. True or False? 

19. When increasing the amount 
of milk solids in a bread dough, the 
baking temperature should be low- 
ered. True or False? 

20. Baking powder is often used 
in making molasses cakes in order to 
improve the crumb color. True or 
False? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BOSTON MASTER BAKERS 
APPOINT COMMITTEES 


BOSTON — Four committees to 
serve during 1948 were appointed by 
Kenneth Mullen, president of the 
Master Bakers Association of Greater 
Boston, at the March meeting of the 
Organization at Arbeiter Hall, Ja- 
maica Plain. 

Daniel Newcomb was named chair- 
man of the educational committee, 
with Louis Cosgrove, Charles O’Con- 
nor and Julius White as members. 
Chairman of the reception committee 
is William J. Meade, with Leonard 
Martin and Charles Deschler assist- 
ing. Walter Hahn is chairman of the 
school committee, consisting of 
Charles Niles, Seth Wood and Ed- 
ward Klemm. On the membership 
committee, Julius White is chairman, 
assisted by Howard T. Whyte, Ernest 
Frascilla, William Dougherty and 
Wallace Ensor. 

The film recently produced by 
Standard Brands, Inc., “Springtime 
Is Eggtime,” was shown. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED NABISCO MANAGER 


ALBANY—Frank J. Hawkins has 
been appointed manager of the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. bread bakery to 
succeed Martin P. Lill, who has been 
transferred to Buffalo. Mr. Hawkins 
started with the company in 1929 at 
Newburgh, N.Y., and for the last two 
years has been a special representa- 
tive of the firm. 
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—to serve you, the bakers of 





& America, exclusively, and to offer 
a you the highest quality 
; products at the lowest 


possible price. 


Manufacturers of Food Products 


for the Baker Since 1878 





CHAPMAN & SMITH COMPANY 


1017 West Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 











HEART of AMERICA quality 


is built on no ordinary standards. 
The preferred baking values in 
HEART of AMERICA are 
measured by the extra care and 
extra effort that go into pro- 
ducing this famous brand. The 
finest wheats are chosen for their 
strength and superior baking 
properties to form the sure, safe 


foundation for HEART of 
AMERICA. That means quality 


protection for your loaf... 
every day. 
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RODN ev MILLING COL 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


25,000 ed DAILY AREY: a Eegnn BUSHELS STORAGE 








CHICAGO OFFICE: ae ON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY . cok Fe be a ee SEABOARD AL! ALLIED MILLING CORP, 
919 North Michigan Avenue a GS = : Building 
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_ Telephone: Superior 1053 aot ‘ at aa hoor try 5 Hubbard 8340 
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Sanitation Institute Set Up for 
Los Angeles Bakery Salesmen 


LOS ANGELES—The first course 
in the “Bakery Salesmen Sanitation 
Institute” conducted by the Los An- 
geles city health department, was 
climaxed by the awarding of 40 cer- 
tificates to the bakery salesmen of 
the Bowie Pie Co. by Charles L. Senn, 
engineér-director of the city’s bureau 
of sanitation. 

Dr. George M. Uhl, Los Angeles city 
health officer, in working to improve 
the sanitary conditions added this 
new type of training as a part of the 
over-all educational program, and the 
broad objectives were formulated with 
the cooperation of R. F. Callender, 
executive secretary of the Baking In- 
dustry Council, Inc. 

The objectives of the school were 
to teach fundamentals of sanitary 
handling of the bakery products, legal 
requirements in handling of bakery 
products and the enforcement policy 
of the department, and relationship 
of sanitation to salesmanship. 

The program was organized by T. 
Ross Williams, director of the health 
lepartment training division, working 
in conjunction with Reo Ellsworth, 
sales manager of the Bowie Pie Co. 
Health department training special- 
sts spent several days accompanying 
salesmen on their routes from the 
time products were loaded until the 
afternoon truck washing operation. 


Observations Recorded 


Detailed notes on sanitary prac- 
tices and color pictures of actual 
working conditions in the plant and 
on the job were used in the “class- 
room presentation” and the material 
obtained from these field observations 
was incorporated into mimeographed 
instructions on legal requirements. 
This mimeographed literature out- 
lined the practical application of bak- 
ery salesmanship sanitation and rea- 
sons why these methods should be 
carried out. Self-inspection cards, to- 
gether with written instructions on 
their use, were issued to members of 
the class. 

The five-hour “classroom” program 
was conducted in two sessions, a 
month apart, and the first class in- 
cluded: Orientation and objectives of 
the school, salesmanship sanitation 
(color slide illustration), how to make 
a bakery vehicle inspection, ‘Defense 
Against Invasion” (motion picture), 
“Food Poisoning and Its Prevention” 
(slide illustration), and an examina- 
tion. 

Between the two classroom ses- 
sions, a weekly inspection was made 
of all distributing trucks. Half of the 
final grade was based on how well 
each salesman applied what was 
taught at the first session, and half 
was based on a written class examin- 
ation. Operators were graded by Mr. 
Ellsworth according to the following 
scale: 

Clean truck floor (including under 
rack and cab), 5 points. 

Clean carry-in box, 5. 

Clean uniforms, 10. 

Clean route (customers not over- 
loaded, 5. 

Clean hands and_ well-trimmed 
nails, 5. 

Clean outer clothes, 3. 

The second class was opened with 
an address by L. C. Anderson, owner 
of the Bowie Pie Co. on “The Indus- 
try’s Interest in Health Sanitation”; 
Mr. Senn spoke on “The Common 
Objectives of the Health Department 
and the Baking Industry.” The test 


questions were reviewed and group 
discussion was led by J. F. Ramsey of 
the health department. 

A certificate issued to “graduates” 
plays an important role in encourag- 
ing attendance. It is designed to be 
carried in the wallet or billfold, and 
the salesman may use the card as 
part of his sales approach to point 
out that his products are handled 


in a sanitary manner in compliance 
with special instructions given by the 
health department. 

Another incentive to attend the 
classes was the posting of cash prizes 
by the company and awarded to those 
attaining the best marks as shown 
by the class examination and field 
inspection reports. 

Spokesmen for the industry and 
the health officer view the program 
as a definite stride toward increased 
efficiency in the industry as well as 
in protection of the public health. 
The department is working toward 
expanding the program to include all 
bakery concerns in the city. 
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PATENTS MADE AVAILABLE 
BY PROCTER & GAMBLE 


WASHINGTON—Patent processes 
on the improvement of baked goods 
by the addition of improving agents 
have been placed on the Register of 
Patents Available for Licensing or 
Sale by Procter & Gamble, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Patent 


Office, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 
Detailed information concerning 


the patents may be obtained from 
W. P. Bell, Patent Dept., Procter & 
Gamble, Ivorydale, Ohio. 










‘How will the use of nonfat dry milk 


0c) ,309°"" som 
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solids affect the cost of bread?” 


Practical use of the following simple 
formula will readily determine the 
direct cost of the addition of 6 per cent 
nonfat dry milk solids to the dough. 
Let MP equal the price of the milk 
solids in cents per pound and DC the 


cost per pound of dough in cents. Then 


(MP - 2xDC) x 3.65 = increased 
cost per 100 pounds of baked bread 


due to the addition of 6% nonfat dry 


milk solids. 


Yes, the use of 6 per cent nonfat dry 


milk solids may increase your cost of 


bread produced. But — measured in 


terms of results — in improved appear- 


ance, flavor, eating quality and nutri- 


tive value — in increased sales through 


greater acceptance of a superior prod- 
uct — it PAYS and pays well. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


















Always Uniform 


ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


HENKEL'S 


Extra Fancy Cake Flours 





Some of the outstanding Henkel’s Cake 

and Pastry flours: 
@ Henkel’s Velvet Cake Flour 
@ Henkel’s Flaky Crust Pie and Cookie Flour 
@ Henkel’s Cracker Sponge Flour 







"Made Good” Since 1855 by 


The Sfenkel Hour Mills 


Division af International Milling Company 


323 East Atwater Street Detroit, Mich. 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


CRACKER FLOUR 


‘ FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 
























GALLATIN VALLEY MILLING CO. 


MONTANA—FLOURS AND GRAIN D. R. FISHER, Mer. BELGRADE, MONT. 











“PRIZE PACKAGE”—The recent movie issued by the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Assn. contains many scenes such as those above showing how 


the housewife can use the 100-lb. cotton bag to make slip covers, dressing 
table scarfs and draperies from dress print sacks (left picture). At the 
right, one of the movie’s actresses admires the chic effect of her skirt 
and blouse made with cotton bags. Titled “Prize Package,” the movie is 
available from the Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn., 100 N. La Salle St., 
Chicago, or from textile bag suppliers. 





“Prize Package” 





Textile Bag Association Movie 
Shows Profits in Bag Resale 


CHICAGO—“Prize Package,” a 10- 
minute sound movie in color present- 
ing a revealing story of new profits 
for the baker in resale of cotton bags, 
is available now for showings in indi- 
vidual plants, before bakery associa. 
tion meetings and before sales groups 
of the flour milling industry, the Tex- 





\ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











. - 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 





tile Bag Manufacturers Assn. reports. 

The movie is a biography of a cot- 
ton bag, depicting the “double life” 
of useful service led by the 100-Ib. 
flour sack—first, as a strong, sani- 
tary, easy-to-handle flour container, 
and second, as a durable piece of cot- 
ton material from which today’s 


EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


o wiTe#e 


1SDOM 


QIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 





A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 


Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address —"’Smithstalk”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 














Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank Jarcer Miritnec Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 
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SERVING 
AGRICULTURE anc 
ALL INDUSTRY 


CHASE 
PURCHASING 


COTTON 


paren PS ey 


CHASE PURCHASING 


The first essential of a good bag is 
good material. That's why Chase 
maintains a staff of experts who pur- 
chase burlap, cotton, and paper from 
only the best sources... and in keep- 
ing with our strict standards. Results: 
stronger and more attractive con- 
tainers—better and more economical 
protection tor your products. 


BOISE . BUFFALO ° CHAGRIN FALLS, O. ° 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS ° HUTCHINSON, KANSAS ° 
OKLAHOMA CITY + ORLANDO, FLA. + PHILADELPHIA « 
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CLEVELAND 
KANSAS CITY 









Chase Liners— 
Crinkled ond 
Pleated 


a i gee 


Chase Speciolties: 
Spiral Tubing, 
Mailing Bogs, 

Twines 





Chose Lined 


on 
Combined Bogs 


Chase Chose Chose Chose 
Multiwall Topmill Lilipock Soxolin Open 
Paper Bogs Burlap Bags Paper Bogs Mesh Bags 


@ Careful buyers the country over prefer Chase TOPMILL for appear- 
ance, strength, and uniform weave! And there IS a reason: 


Chase TOPMILL burlap is purchased direct from Calcutta’s 
better mills ...and in keeping with our strict specifications... 
specifications which have a practical background of more than a 
century of experience in manufacturing better bags for all purposes! 


Your nearby Chase Salesman will be glad to show samples and 
discuss your packing problems with you. 


A S & A A G&S Co. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


GOSHEN, IND. 
NEW YORK 


° CROSSETT, ARK. ° DALLAS ° DENVER ° DETROIT . 
° MEMPHIS . MILWAUKEE . MINNEAPOLIS . NEW ORLEANS ° 


PITTSBURGH + PORTLAND, ORE. + REIDSVILLE,N.C. «© ST.LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY + TOLEDO 
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housewife makes attractive dresses, 
slip covers, draperies and numerous 
other household items. The picture 
points the way to reduced container 
cost for the baker and gives the econ- 
omy-minded housewife a sewing sec- 
ret that saves dollars and cents. 
Based upon the housewife’s high 
regard for the cloth in once-used cot- 
ton containers, “Prize Package” pre- 
sents graphically the step-by-step 
merchandising plan which is enabling 
many bakers to reduce container costs 
and in some cases to list the used 
cotton bag as a profit item in meeting 
the problem arising from recent state 
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legislation which specifies the use of 
one-trip containers only. 

As to the merchandising plan, spe- 
cific instructions for successfully dis- 
posing of bags through outlets used 
today by the nation’s bakers are 
embodied in an entertaining dialogue. 
Picture sequences show just how the 
bag fabric is made available to house- 
wives through house-to-house bakery 
sales, retail bakeries, grocery and 
department stores, and used bag deal- 
ers. Attractive posters and display 
materials which aid in selling are 
shown on the counters and informa- 
tion is offered as to how they may 
be obtained. 


Most entertaining feature of the 
“Prize Package” is the parade of at- 
tractive garments and household ar- 
ticles shown by the heroine, a pretty 
housewife. The film purports to be 
pictorial evidence that the baker’s 
cotton flour container will continue to 
play an important role in the home- 
sewing habits of the modern house- 
wife. 

The movie is available without cost 
for showings anywhere in the coun- 
try. Bookings may be made by writ- 
ing to the Textile Bag Manufacturers 


Assn., 100 N. La Salle St., Chicago — 


2, Ill., or from textile bag suppliers. 








@ 66 years of laboratory and field ex- 
perience have resulted in a yeast of 


exceptional purity, strength and uni- 


formity—with dependable tolerance to 


compensate for variables in baking in- 


gredients, baking equipment and bak- 


ing methods. 


By every standard of measurement, 


Red Star Yeast has the tolerance you 
need. Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Compressed Yeast « Active Dry Yeast « 


Enrichment Tablets * Baking Powder 


Yeast Food * Malt Syrup * Frozen Eggs 


tolerance 


YEAR 
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Northwest Bakers 
Set Conference 
for April 19-21 


PORTLAND, OREGON — Plan- 
ning for the 15th meeting of the 
Northwest Bakers Conference was 
just about complete at the end of 
March, according to Gene Keller, gen- 
eral chairman. Dates set for this 
year’s conference are April 19-21. All 
meetings and functions will be held in 
the Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 

The conference is under the joint 
sponsorship of the Oregon Bakers 
Assn., the Washington and Oregon 
chapters of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, and the Oregon 
Retail Bakers Assn. 

Registration for the conference will 
start at 8 a.m. April 19 at the mez- 
zanine entrance to the conference 
hall. It will be followed by the whole- 
salers’ program organized by the 
Oregon Bakers Assn., with Gene 
Crawford, association manager, chair- 
man, The luncheon will feature a 
talk by John Hall, governor of 
Oregon. 

The second day of the conference 
will be devoted to the production 
men’s problems, with the program 
organized by the two ASBE chap- 
ters and presided over by Ben Bern- 
hard, president of the Oregon chap- 
ter. Preceding that day’s work will 
be the Early Birds’ Breakfast, ar- 
rangements for which are in the 
hands of Bill Bisbee and Wells O. 
Wheeler. The conference banquet will 
be held that evening. 


Panel Discussions 

The morning of April 21, is given 
over to a panel discussion and re- 
sume of the work of the conference 
up to that point. Questions from the 
floor will be fielded by a board of ex- 
perts. 

The balance of the day will be con- 
cerned with the problems of the re- 
tail bakers, under the chairmanship 
of Andy Leffelman and Ted Garbade, 
president and past president respec- 
tively of the Oregon Retail Bakers 
Assn. The luncheon meeting will hear 
Frank Belgrano, Jr., president of the 
First National Bank of Portland. 
That evening the sales girls’ meet- 
ing and sales training program will 
be held. 

Speakers booked for the North- 
west Bakers Conference include: P. 
E. Minton, American Molasses Co.; 
Tom Smith, American Bakers 
Assn. secretary; Ralph Gaylord, Gen- 


‘eral Mills, Inc.; Henry Meigs, Amer- 


ican Dry Milk Institute; Carlos Pick- 
ering, Mrs. Conklin’s Bakery, Los 
Angeles; Walter Frey, Procter & 
Gamble, San Francisco, and Johnny 
Carrion, Durkee’s Famous Foods, 
Berkeley. 


Anticipating a record turnout, Gene 
Crawford, housing chairman, urged 
early reservations for the 300 rooms 
his committee has reserved. Housing 
is “very difficult” this year, Mr. 
Crawford said. His address is 139 
S.E. Taylor,’ Portland 14. A $5 de- 
posit should accompany reservations, 
the chairman added. 

Roger Williams, Cherry City Bak- 
ery, Salem, is again business manager 
for the conference. Fred Kappel, 
Kappel’s Old Holland Bakeries, Port- 
land, is finance chairman, and enter- 
tainment is,in the hands of Art Pe- 
terson and W. B. Perkins of the 
Portland office, the Fleischmann divi- 
sion, Standard Brands, Inc. 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“dhe Flour of ites" 












easel dee with skill and knowledge have made Amer- 

ican planes the best in the world. There is no substitute for 
production skill, whether it be planes or flour .. . and milling 
skill is certain to be reflected in the bread a baker makes. You 
will find that top-notch production ability gives AMERICAN 


Flours a distinguished performance record in the bakery, too. 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


Ga M. BOSS, FLEMING ROSS, th PAUL ROSS, 
President Vice-President Secretary 


NEWTON, RANSAS 
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CHICAGO—The series of short 
courses on ¢akes, pies, retail baking 
and sanitation sponsored by the 
American Institute of Baking since 
the start of the wholesale pie course 
Jan. 4 came to an end March 13 with 
the graduation of students attending 
the second short course on retail 
baking. 

Almost 50% of the 72 representa- 
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AIB School of Baking Special 
Series of Short Courses Ends 


tives of the retail branch of the in- 
dustry enrolled in these classes were 
owners of retail bakeshops, and most 
of the others were retail bakery em- 
ployees, the AIB said, adding that a 
few members of the allied trades 
were also enrolled. Most of the group 
are members of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America. 

The activities during the courses 


were centered around bakeshop work 
and demonstrations as well as class- 
room lectures. Members of the allied 
trades were guest speakers. Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, executive secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America, conducted four lectures dur- 
ing each course. It was found that 
students entered into class discussions 
spontaneously, and comments from 
the students indicated that the course 
was beneficial to everyone. Both 
bakeshop work and classroom lec- 
tures were popular, and many of the 
students were anxious to enroll for 
more extensive courses. 
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Riegel Papers 


r Nine of the twelve 


largest baking companies 


buy Riegel Papers 
regularly 


Among bakers, and in many other fields, you will find most of the sales 


leaders are regular Riegel customers. They recognize our ability to produce 


packaging and industrial papers that combine technical excellence with 


economy and production efficiency. This widespread confidence in Riegel is 


perhaps the best reason why your company—whether large or small—should 


see if we can also serve you. Riegel Paper Corp., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


We produce over 600 different packaging, printing, converting and indus- 
trial papers. If we don’t have what you want, we can probably make it. 
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AIB SHORT COURSES MAY 
BE REPEATED 


CHICAGO—The series of short 
courses sponsored by the American 
Institute of Baking on wholesale 
cake, wholesale pie, bakery sanita- 
tion and retail baking during the 
first three months of the year were 
very popular, the institute said. The 
interest of the students and letters 
from prospective students may con- 
vince the educational advisory com- 
mittee of the school that some of the 
courses might be repeated during 
the last two months of 1948, school 
representatives said. 








DOW CORNING CORP. ADDS 
TWO BAKERY SERVICE MEN 


MIDLAND, MICH.—The Dow Cor- 
ning Corp. recently added two more 
bakery service men to its sales staff 
in the Cleveland and Dallas offices. 

David Walley has been assigned to 
the newly opened Dallas office of the 
corporation after completing special 
training in the use and application 
of the firm’s silicone pan coating. 
Mr. Walley has had several years of 
bakery experience, serving as a bak- 
ery supervisor in the Navy. Follow- 
ing this service, he returned to attend 
the American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago, before joining Dow Corning. 

Joseph Lobbehusen has been as- 
signed to the Cleveland office. He is 
also a recent graduate of AIB and 
has completed the Dow Corning train- 
ing in the use of coatings. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
BAKERS FORM BOYS’ CLUB 


PITTSBURGH, PA. — Observing 
the formation of clubs for young 
members of the baking profession in 
several cities, Louis J. Dudt, Dudt’s 
South Hills Premier Bakery, presi- 
dent of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, was a leader in the recent or- 
ganization of “12 Sons.” Meetings 
were held in January at Dudt’s, in 
February at the Steinmetz Bakery, 
and meetings for social or education- 
al events at members’ bakeries will 
now be held the second Tuesday of 








each month. Members include A. 
Steinmetz, Steinmetz Bakery, D. 
Planitzer, Planitzer Bakery, C. 


Wohlfarth, Wohlfarth Bros. Bak- 
ery, R. Schelat, Schelat Bakery, 
J. Lendl, Lend] Bakery, W. Krasney, 


Krasney Bakery, R. Bezila, Winters 
Bakery, H. Kleindienst, Kleindienst 
Bakery, C. Dudt, Dudt’s Premier 
Bakery, H. Knell, Knell Bakery and 
C. Smith, Schoemer Bakery. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENGLISH FOOD FLAVOR 
SPECIALISTS PLAN TOUR 


NEW YORK—A tour of the larger 
U.S. cities is planned by F. Wilkin- 
son, director, and M. W. Ferris, tech- 
nical representative of the English 
foodstuff flavoring firm of A. Boake 
Roberts & Co., Ltd., to demonstrate 
the company’s flavor products. 

The flavoring, which has been in- 
troduced in European markets, is 
said to have application in processed 
foods that are sold as powders, aid- 
ing in prolonging the shelf life of the 
product. 

The English representatives are 
making their headquarters with the 
Greene Trading Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., 
New York 5, according to a recent 
announcement by George F. Nixon, 
president of the firm. 
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Control of flour quality has just one purpose . . . mak- 
ing a flour that will produce a better loaf of bread. 
That's why we take such particular care in maintaining 
the uniform high standards of MADE-RITE. And that's 
why we have substantially enlarged and re-equipped 
our cereal and baking laboratories to keep pace with 
our growing business. 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY ; MISSOURI 
Buxes Right Because It F¥s8 Made Right 
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SHELLAB ARGERS 


INA, KANS 


* 
NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 


ashville Trust Bids. 


Nashville 3, Tenn. nS 
CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFI 

940 Leveque 
50 West Broad Street, 


Lincoln Tower 
Columbus, 
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A Mark of Merit 


SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 


da the uncer- 


, INC. 
AS 


Bids. 
Ohio 

















SHELLABARGER flour con- 

tract is guaranteed protection for 
your bread quality in many ways... 
and one of the most important is mill- 
ing skill and flexibility. The best 
wheats will produce poor bread if not 
properly processed. Shellabarger mills 
have a capacity: of 10,000 cwts. daily, 
and provide the efficiency and versa- 
tility of five separate milling units in 
three distinct mills. Thoroughly mod- 
ern equipment is maintained always at 
top efficiency and is operated by a 
group of skilled and experienced mill- 
ers who know their business. (Com- 
bined with abundant wheat storage 
and expert laboratory control, Shella- 
barger facilities give every guarantee 
of exceptional flour performance. 
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“Sitting Pretty” on the 
Right Side of the 


“EIGHT BALL” 


is the place we like to see our customers. 








Here is what they say That’s why we use only 
in the Dictionary of a uniform, well balanced 
American Slang about bed at oak ~~ 
- . 99 end of selected wheat 
Behind the 8 Ball in milling our flour to 


in a precarious, uncomfort- meet your baking re- 
| ege : ‘ 
able or dangerous position quirements. 
























GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 


Goocu MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,000,000 Bu. 
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CHICAGO—Eleven army enlisted 
men March.2 began a projected six- 
week diet of special biscuits and water 
under scientific supervision to aid the 
U.S. Army in developing a survival 
ration for military and civilian use. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Biscuit-and- Water Diet to Aid in 
Developing Army Survival Rations 


A ration is sought which requires the 
least amount of water for digestion 
and safeguards the body tissues when 
people are cut off from water and 
food for an emergency period. 

The test, under sponsorship of the 


“ULTRAMIC 


Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute, is being conducted by the 
New York Medical College research 
unit at the Metropolitan Hospital on 
Welfare Island, where the studies 
were begun in January, 1945. Dr. 
David Schwimmer and Dr. T. H. Mc- 
Gavack of the college teaching staff 
are in charge. Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
Long Island City, N.Y., which has 
worked closely with the army during 





THE ULTIMATE FOR ALL-PURPOSE BAKING 


UML from delicate fancy cookies to heavy pound and fruit cake 


and pullman bread. 


} FLEXIBLE | ideal for the variety baker or as an auxiliary oven for the larger bakery. 


Available in sizes to meet your needs. 


OVEN DIVISION 


Write, wire or phone for complete deta 


‘3 


ils. Ask for Circular DM-317. 
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and since the war in development ot 
biscuit rations, manufactured those 
now being tested. 

The 11 men volunteered for the 
survival ration test, and the condi- 
tions under which they will live dur- 
ing this period will resemble that of 
a shipwrecked group with the con- 
venience of shelter and some enter- 
tainment. One third of a pound of 
specially prepared ration biscuits to- 

gether with three glasses of 
water is on the day’s menu 
and divided into four serv- 
ings. That is all in the way 
of food. 

The ration biscuits were 
carefully prepared from 
specified formulas under 
the direction of the Sun- 
shine Biscuit Co. biochem- 
ical laboratory at Long Is- 
land City in cooperation 
with the Quartermaster 
General and the New York 
Medical College Research 
Unit. Each biscuit weighs 
about six grams and con- 
tains carbohydrate, fat and 
special high quality pro- 
teins. A major portion of 
the experimental rations 
tested in the past three 
years by the New York 
Medical College group was 
also prepared by the Sun- 
shine company. 

The volunteers are in a 
special ward at the Metro- 
politan Hospital unde: 
strict supervision so that 
they have no access to any 
food to supplement the ra- 
tion, nor are they subjected 
to the temptation of seeing 
better meals served to oth- 
er patients in the research 
unit. The men will not be 
permitted to wash, shave or 
brush their teeth as a pre- 
caution against permitting 
any extra drops of ‘water 
to trickle into their mouths. 

Various types of recrea- 
tion are provided to help 
the men pass the time. 
Among these are a record 
player, games, magazines, 
newspapers, books and 
movies. A television receiv- 
er is expected to be in- 
stalled soon. 

For the week preceding 
the start of the test, the 
volunteers were on a con- 
trolled standard diet and 
were submitted to clinical 
examination to make sure 
that they were in good 
health as they began the 
survival ration diet. Care- 
ful check-ups of the physi- 
cal condition of the men 
will be continued through- 
out the study and in the 
event of either medical or 
psychological upsets, a 
man will be released im- 
mediately. 

Extra sick leave will be 
given the men who con- 
tinue on the restricted ra- 
tion longest. Following the 
completion of the experi- 
ment there will be an ob- 
served recovery period for 
all the volunteers. During 
this time they are brought 
back to fully adequate ra- 
tions with continuing lab- 
oratory check-ups. 

The current study wil! 
add information to _ pre- 
liminary results obtained 
in a similar study report- 
ed several months ago. 
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TEMPTING 
TEXTURE 


"THE fine baking qualities of 

HAVASAK make it easy for 
any baker to develop the finer tex- 
ture and soft, tender crumb qual- 
ities that really make a hit with 
the housewife. And it is bread 
values of that kind that win and 
hold consumers today. 


HAVASAK'’S fine baking qualities @ 
come naturally from a selection of | 
superior wheats that permit prop- 
er fermentation and gluten devel- 
opment while conforming to your 
shop schedule requirements. 















Choice wheat, expert milling and 
strict laboratory control combine 
to make HAVASAK the kind of 
flour that will keep your loaf the 
way you want it all the time. 









Try HAVASAK You'll 
like it for its economy and 
fine quality results. 




















RITY MILLING COMPANY, 


ABILENE, KANSA 
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g-P 
MULTICYCLE OVEN 


























DOES EVERY 
BAKING JOB IN 
THE SHOP 


The B-P Multicycle Oven keeps production 
flowing steadily in all types of baking plants. 
In the small plant it bakes the 

entire production, from pies to cakes to cookies 
to bread. In the large plant, it accommodates 
the overflow that specialized equipment 
cannot handle. It works around the 

clock, baking goods of every description... 
making money! One of our repre- 
sentatives will be glad to show you how a 
B-P Multicycle Oven will add greater 


flexibility and economy to your baking 





operation. Write for particulars. 





A Ti nan? @G Ae 


BAKER PERKINS INC. @ SAGINAW. 
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ABA, AIB Gather Ingredient 


Information for Bread Hearings 


CHICAGO—tThe scheduled reopen- 
ing of breafi standards hearings this 
fall is one of the most important 
problems facing the baking industry 
this year, the American Bakers Assn. 
said recently. 

Because of the long term effects 
of possible future legislation, the ABA 
has called the problem to the atten- 
tion of the allied trades through let- 


ters to Jack U. Lemmon, Jr., Dough- 
nut Corporation of America, New 
York, and president of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, and 
John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co., Chicago, president of the Na- 
tional Bakers Supply House Assn., 
and to the members of the ABA 
through bulletins. 

When the final bread standards be- 


come effective, ABA points out, only 
the ingredients permitted therein 
may be used in standardized breads 
sold in interstate commerce or in 
states which adopt the federal stan- 
dards. 

The American Bakers Assn. and 
the American Institute of Baking are 
endeavoring to find out everything 
that can be discovered concerning all 
possible ingredients that may have 
application to baking. Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, chairman of the ABA bread 
standards advisory committee, said: 


“All bakers and others in the bak- 
ing industry should be alerted to the 








WOMEN GO FOR PRODUCTS INCOTTON BAGS 


Women by increasing tens of thousands every year are going for the thrifty thrill of 


sewing with cotton bags. A national advertising campaign of 150,000,000 circulation in 


43 farm magazines and other publications is inviting homemakers everywhere to get their 


copy of “How to Sew and Save with Cotton Bags” —and join in the fun. This fascinating 


booklet is packed with ideas and sewing instructions for turning your cotton bags into 


scores of useful articles for home and family. 


A SMART ADVERTISING BUY FOR YOU 


You can focus the power of this national campaign on your own product by 
using copies of ‘How to Sew and Save with Cotton Bags.’’ Encourage sewing 
with your cotton bags. You can feature this booklet in your advertising. You 
can distribute it through dealers, or direct to customers, with telling effect. 
Even in small lots, with or without your name imprint, you get the advantage 
of large quantity-printing cost. Write today, without obligation, for sample copy 
and prices. Address NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Dept. 50, 


fA 


Memphis 1, Tennessec. 
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possibility that, ingredients they now 
use in white, enriched, milk, raisin, 
whole wheat and partial whole wheat, 
cracked or crushed bread and rolls 
or buns may be outlawed under the 
U.S. Food & Drug Act,” the ABA ex- 
ecutive committee has announced. 


The federal food and drug act pro- 
vides that, after public hearings, “a 
reasonable standard of _ identity” 
for foods may be issued by the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator if such 
standards will “promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of con- 
sumers.” 


As a result of hearings held in 1941 
and 1943, proposed standards of iden- 
tity for various breads were issued 
—but not put into effect because of 
the war. This fall the hearings will 
be reopened to determine what “new” 
ingredients, if any, should be included 
in the final standards, ABA said. In 
connection with “new” ingredients— 
such as powdered whey, wheat sugar, 
some emulsifying agents, bread soft- 
eners, various chemicals, the associa- 
tion noted that: 


1. They will not be included in the 
final standards unless it is proven at 
the hearing that their inclusion will 
be reasonable and will promote hon- 
esty and fair dealing in the interest 
of the consumers; and 


2. If they are not included in the 
final standards, their use in a prod- 
uct which “purports to be or is rep- 
resented as” standardized “bread and 
rolls or buns” sold in interstate com- 
merce (or in states which adopt the 
federal standards) will be outlawed. 


The American Institute of Baking 
has been asked to act as a clearing 
house for information and research 
on such ingredients. Dr. Franklin C. 
Bing, director of the AIB, 1135 Ful- 
lerton Ave., Chicago, Ill., should be 
informed of new ingredients whose 
use is planned, the association urged. 


In connection with each, all possi- 
ble information, including the name 
of the ingredient, name and address 
of the manufacturer or distributor, 
the method of use and effect of the 
ingredient and its chemical or other 
composition should be given. 

The “Proposed Standards” issued 
in 1943, provide for the use of flour, 
water, salt, yeast and the following 
optional ingredients: 

(1) Shortening (Some new short- 
enings may not be included). 

(2) Milk. 

(3) Buttermilk. 

(4) Eggs. 

(5) Sugar, invert sugar (in con- 
gealed or sirup form), light-colored 
brown sugar, refiners sirup, dextrose, 
honey, corn sirup, dried corn sirup, 
nondiastatic dried malt sirup, molas- 
ses (except blackstrap molasses), or 
any combination of two or more of 
these. 


(6) Malt sirup, dried malt sirup 
and malted barley or wheat flour. 


“CONSUMERS” RELIEVE BAKERY 
TRUCK OF CONTENTS 


Some St. Louis people recently 
reached the conclusion that the prov- 
erb about it being an ill wind that 
blows no one any good stood them in 
good stead. They relieved a bread 
truck, which had rolled into a ditch, 
of its contents. Eldry Price, a driver 
of the Tasty Bread Co., told deputy 
sheriffs his truck had skidded on the 
ice and landed on the bottom of a 
75 ft. embankment. He left the truck 
to report the accident. When he re- 
turned 1, loaves, both white and 
rye, were missing. 

















Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time, and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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(7) Wheat, corn, potato and rice 
flour (wholly or partially dextri- 
nized). Wheat, corn, potato and sweet 
potato starch. 

(8) Small amounts of ground de- 
hulled soy beans. 

(9-11) Certain dough conditioners 
and mold and rope inhibitors. 

(12) Spice. 

In addition, enriching ingredients 
may be used in enriched bread, rai- 
sins in raisin bread, and cracked or 
crushed wheat in those types of 
breads. 

Copies of these proposed standards 
can be obtained from Searing W. 
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East, American Bakers Assn., Legal 
Dept., 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 

- 


Membership of 
ABA Standards 


Committees Listed 


CHICAGO—In preparation for the 
reopening of bread standards hear- 
ings, the following committees of 
bakers and technical men were ap- 
pointed by Harry W. Zinsmaster, 
Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Chair- 


man of the American Bakers Associ- 
ation, over a year ago. Gerard R. 
Williams is chairman of the two com- 
mittees, with Searing W. East, of the 
ABA legal department, Chicago, as- 
sisting as secretary and legal advisor. 

The bakers are: 

Gerard R. Williams, Williams Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Scranton, Pa.; Carl R. 
Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; E. R. Braun, Jr., 
Braun Baking Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
F. B. Evers, American Bread Co., 
Nashville, Tenn.; Maurice M. Jack- 
son, Vienna Model Bakery, Chicago, 
Ill.; John T. McCarthy, Jersey Bread 









~ Plus Economy 


of Operation 


PSE Pear 


a eh en 
“RE Pa oe 


? he design and engineering of the American “‘Ideal’” Rounder assures a finer 
rounding action that improves your breads, yet cuts production costs by its low cost 


operation and almost negligible maintenance expense. 


Its exceptionally gentle rounding action puts a smooth, firm skin on your dough 


pieces, preserving the fine cell structure built up by fermentation. It delivers dough 


to the proofer in perfect shape for proper development, quick recovery and moulding 


into even textured loaves. 


The “Ideal” is mechanically simple in design. There is no center spindle to wear 


out of line; bowl is suspended on roller bearings and spins on its own circumference. 


Direct connected drive eliminates chains, sprockets and gears, and the “Ideal” 


runs true and smoothly with almost no power load. 


Exceptional accuracy and a long life of heavy duty service is assured. Write for 


the facts on all the many advantages of the American “Ideal” that best 


suit your own requirements. 


1600 South Kingshighway Boulevard . 


St. Louis 10, Missouri 
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Co., Toledo, Ohio; Milton Petersen, 
P. F. Petersen Baking Co., Omaha, 
Neb.; Adolph Reymond, Reymond 
Baking Co., Waterbury, Conn.; Ear] 
Schnetz, Old Home Bakers, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. and J. Roy Smith, 
Smith’s Bakeries, Mobile, Ala. 

The technical men are: Dr. Frank- 
lin C. Bing, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago; Dr. R. T. Bohn, 
General Baking Co., New York; Dr. 
Wm. H. Cathcart, A&P Food Stores, 
New York; Charles Glabau, Bakers 
Weekly, New York; Dr. L. W. Haas, 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago; Dr. Charles 
Hoffman, Ward Baking Co., New 
York; Frank G. Jungewaelter, Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, Chi- 
cago; Dr. Ralph Mitchell, Purity 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago; Dr. G. C. 
Robinson, Continental Baking Co., 
New York; Roland W. Selman, C. J. 
Patterson Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers 
of America, New York. 

Attorneys Joseph M. Creed, of the 
Washington office of the ABA.; George 
Faunce, Jr., Continental Baking Co.; 
A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co.; 
William A. Quinlan, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, and Daniel J. 
Uhrig, Purity Bakeries Corp. are also 
studying with the committees the de- 
velopments on bread standards. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Fats and Oils 
Supply Situation 
Seen “Easier” 


WASHINGTON—Recent estimates 
of fats and oils production from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture in- 
dicate a somewhat easier supply situ- 
ation for the balance of this year, the 
American Bakers Assn. has reported 
to its members. 

“Unfortunately, however, there stil! 
exists a strong tendency on the part 
of some to urge greater exports to 
provide a lever for raising prices for 
these commodities,” ABA said. “This, 
in turn, brings about higher ingredi- 
ent costs to bakers since they are the 
largest industrial users of fats and 
oils.” 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America has announced that it is urg- 
ing against “excessive or poorly- 
timed” exports of fats and oils con- 
tributing to “high costs that already 
are meeting consumer resistance on 
products of high fat content, includ- 
ing cakes and sweet goods.” 

“The actual supply of fats and oils 
this year should cover requirements 
adequately and at costs in line with 
the general economy if scheduling of 
exports is handled in a sound and 
reasonable manner,” ARBA said. “The 
baking industry uses by far the great- 
er part of edible fats and oils used 
industrially in this country, and is 
vitally affected by government poli- 





cies on these ingredients.” 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HOLSUM BAKERIES PLANT 
AT NEW ORLEANS PLANNED 


NEW ORLEANS—Plans have been 
announced by Holsum Bakeries, Inc., 
to build a $1 million bakery here. The 
company has recently completed pur- 
chase of 190,000 sq. ft. of land at a 
price of $177,500, according to Carl 
Goldenberg, president of the firm. 

Constpuction is expected to start 
in about a year and plans are being 
furnished by the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago. 
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When you are determining who is to get your next 
flour order, try the slide cuilg’ trethod—the method 
that adds the good reasons, and multiplies your profit. 


1. BUYER’S SPECIFIC NEEDS: do I want bread flour—and if 
so what kind? Do I want cake flour—or pastry flour—or 
cookie flour? 


RUSSELL-MILLER offers bakery flours to meet the most ex- 
acting needs of buyers confronted with specific individual 
needs. 


2. REPUTATION OF THE MILLER: can I depend upon the 
company from whom I buy flour to deliver flour of the 
quality ordered—and at the specified time? 


RUSSELL-MILLER has been milling and delivering flour of 
high quality for 65 years. It is a veteran of many successful 
years. rom: 
3. UNIFORMITY OF GRADE AND QUALITY: will the flour 
I purchase be identical in quality—and will all the order 
be of unvarying bakery performance characteristics? 


RUSSELL-MILLER flours are milled to precision standards— 
guarded by careful laboratory control, inspection of milling 
processes and test bakings under actual bakery conditions. 


4. BAKERY SERVICE: what help can the miller be in un- 
foreseen bake shop difficulties? 


RUSSELL-MILLER maintains an active, well-trained staff 
of experts in production. 


No matter how you figure it—with slide rule or “in 
your head,” RUSSELL-MILLER bakery flours measure 
up. Let us “figure” in your next order. 





* 
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Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Complete 
Convention Plans 


OKLAHOMA CITY—The tentative 
program for the first joint convention 
ef the Arkansas and Oklahoma bak- 
ers associations at the Hotel Bilt- 
more here April 18-20 has been com- 
pleted, according to an announce- 
ment by Joe Denner, Golden Krust 
Bakeries,. Alva, general chairman of 
the convention, after a meeting of 


eee - ee meme oe 


the chairmen of the various commit- 
tees. 

Those present at the meeting were: 
Mr. Denner; Harry Alexander, Royal 
Baking Co., Oklahoma City, presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma Bakers Assn.; 
Mel Forwalder and Walter Kucken- 
bacher, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; Glen Boyd, Martha Ann Baker- 
ies, Enid and Shawnee, Okla.; Ernie 
Tischer, Standard Brands, Inc., Okla- 
homa City; Sam Smith, Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla.; 
Mrs. John Wallen, Jr., Maywood Bak- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City; Mrs. Wilbur 
Buskin, Buskin’s Bakery, Oklahoma 
City, and Howard Cowan, Shipley 
Baking Co., McAlester, Okla., public- 
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ity director for the convention. 

The convention is scheduled to be- 
gin April 18 with a joint presidents’ 
reception, ‘with Charles Reynolds in 
charge of the cocktails, dancing and 
other entertainment. 

A welcome address by Harry Al- 
exander, Royal Baking Co., Okla- 
homa City, president of the Okla- 
homa Bakers Assn., will open the first 
business session the morning of April 
19. Charles Myers, Jr., president of 
the Arkansas Bakers Assn., will re- 
spond. Col. A. M. Cadwell, Cotton’s 
Holsum Bakers, Baton Rouge, La., 
president of the Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., will speak on ‘merchandising, 
followed by E. J. Sperry, E. J. Sperry 


Mf 


Anytime ts Sandwich Cime 


«+ when you’re hungry. Slices of good fresh 
bread made with WYTASE have a flavor 
appeal that adds zest to sandwich fillings. 


WYTASE is a prime ingredient today to 


enhance the crumb color while adding more 


distinctive flavor. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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Industrial Publications, Chicago, on 
bakery management. The two will 
then join in a panel on management 
problems. 

A golf tournament is planned for 
the afternoon, under the chairman- 
ship of Ed Sims, Pollock Paper Co., 
Oklahoma City. At the same time a 
large fashion show will be held in the 
Oklahoma Club, to which the ladies 
are invited. 

An early birds breakfast is planned 
for April 20, followed by John C. 
Summers, director of the division of 
baking, Oklahoma A & M School of 
Technical Training, Okmulgee, and 
L. K. Covelle, director of the School 
of Technical Training, who. will re- 
port on the bakers’ division of that 
school. George Carlin, Swift & Co., 
Chicago, will discuss production prob- 
lems. 

A panel discussion the same morn- 
ing will feature Mr. Carlin, Fred 
Wandoll, Standard Brands, Inc.; Ce- 
cil Turner, Hachmeister, Inc.; Orville 
Sisson, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co.; Paul Olmstead, J. R. Short Mill- 
ing Co., and Bill Mooney, Paniplus 


‘Co. 


The afternoon will be given over 
to various luncheons, separate asso- 
ciation reports and elections, and the 
retail bakers’ session under Al Kruse, 
Tulsa. The annual banquet, floor show 
and dancing will end the convention. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Urban Rat Control 
Group Begins 
Campaign 


WASHINGTON—A campaign to 
match the present rural rat control 
fight has been set up under the Na- 
tional Committee for Rat Control in 
the U.S. Department of the Interior. 
The campaign aims to reduce materi- 
ally the annual bill of $2 billion 
caused by rat damage in the USS. 
Under the direction of Hamilton M. 
Warren, vice president of the Na- 
tional Carbon Co., New York, busi- 
ness and industry are expected to 
benefit directly from the eradication 
of rats from the cities of the country. 

Only a nation-wide continuous ef- 
fort can bring the rats under control, 
the committee said. Because of the 
high rate at which the rodents breed, 
“they take no vacation,’ and must 
be fought by the regular practice of 
good housekeeping and ratproofing. 

Last fall the rural rat control cam- 
paign started in the important grain 
producing states. It will probably 
spread to 30% of U.S. counties before 
the summer, but food handlers and 
consumers in urban areas must also 
be alerted. 

The urban rat control program is 
now started, under the sponsorship of 
the committee including executives 
from business and industry—bakers, 











AIB COOPERATES IN 
RAT CONTROL 


CHICAGO—Bulletins issued by the 
sanitation department of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking were used, 
together with other AIB bulletins, 
by the Department of the Interior as 
exhibits, in connection with the na- 
tional urban rat control drive. The 
AIB urged bakers to take an active 
part in the program, saying that il- 
lustrative posters and educational 
bulletins originating both from the 
institute and the government are 
available from the AIB sanitation de- 
partmeht, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Il. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS INT) VE ee WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
| CO and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
: ), Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


i “Pee ie in 4 4 FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York Orty 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents - 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 























SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 





GROWN 
MILLS | 








PORTLAND, OREGON 
WESTERN MILLING Co. Miers of Hg 
rade Dakers, 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT-PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR Family and Ex- 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR port Flours. 











General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington “THE FLOUR SUPREME” 





















TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills | ted at Tid ter and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING » PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





















EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


Posten Galeylacms) meats Finest cere Wheats | OF LIVERPOOL 


The only mill in this great terminal market, ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 










BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR Phy Z on Combe -. ‘ United States Managers 
DULUTH UNIVERSAI MIILING CO. ee : ; ? ipl epg wages 
Dicltith Mt ‘ f nta, Georgia msurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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PARRY ETE 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. p. 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 


DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 
As fine a flour as you 


* will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Pill 


COTE EES 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 























Milled for Perfection 
—Not Pricel 





est e We specialize in 
rs uno int” for Millers cod the Grain 7 Trade 


for Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Misseur! 


RODENTPROOF STORAGE—The above photograph, circulated by the 
National Committee for Rat Centrol, was taken by the U:S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service to illustrate how rat damage and infestation can be con- 
trolled in urban areas, as part of the present national campaign to match 
urban rodent control with that in the rural areas, All boxes are off the 
floor, sacks are protected, and the floor itself is clear of any debris that 
would give rodents concealment or access to the stored ingredients. 








Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 


Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 

















Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 


“Diamond D” = 3835 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








millers and others pledged to save 
food by controlling rats. 
Emergency food conservation funds 
have been made available for rat con- 
trol to the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice. These funds are sufficient only 
for an intensive two-month national 
campaign to arouse the public to the 
necessity for rat control. When these 
funds are exhausted, the service says, 
each city should be prepared to carry 


Mennel 





Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours - 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 
TOLEDO,OHIO « U.S.A. 











Mennel 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 











on its own campaign, and all citizens 
should be told that the maintenance 
of rat control is a necessary perma- 
nent activity. 

Cities and states are being asked 
by the Secretary of the Interior to 
join the war on rats. City inspections 
and ordinances will be emphasized, 
and newspapers and magazines are 
being asked to cooperate in show- 
ing the damage done by rodents. 
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IS KING 


Every advantage of daily uniformity and 
good baking response is found in 


POLAR BEAR. That's why so many 


of America’s leading bakers rely on this 


superior flour. 





Founded by 
Andrew J. Hunt 
1899 


The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS 


Ralph C. Sowden 
President 
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Students From Six States 


Enter Oklahoma Baking School 


OKMULGEE, OKLA. — Students 
now in training at the division of bak- 
ing, Oklahoma A & M College, School 
of Technical Training have enrolled 
from Illinois, Arizona, Texas, Mis- 
souri and Pennsylvania in addition to 
Oklahoma, representatives of the 


school said recently. 

Under the direction of John C. 
Summers, director of the bakery divi- 
sion, the course comprises two years 





You can depend on the 


training, with students with prior ex- 
perience or college training being 
allowed to complete the course in less 
time if they choose. 

Theoretical training in connection 
with the course consists: of related 
subjects such as English, mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, human relations, agri- 
culture, air conditioning, plant main- 
tenance, sanitation, electrical main- 
tenance, cost accounting, industrial 


history, trade history, advertising, 
salesmanship, marketing and business 
management in addition to baking 
science. 

A baking laboratory for experimen- 
tal bread and cake baking is being 
fully equipped. It consists of a mech- 
anized bread shop and cake shop, in- 
cluding cookie and doughnut ma- 
chines. Consideration is also given to 
cake finishing and decorating, school 
officials said. The shops are intended 
to be of sufficient quality and capac- 
ity to give students commercial pro- 
duction experience qualifying them 
to fill positions in bakeries of all 
types in the USS. 


constant and unvarying good 


baking characteristics of REX and CHARM. Careful 


wheat selection from the cream of the hard winter and 


spring wheat crops, plus expert milling and laboratory 


control, provides a firm foundation for the uniform shop 
performance you always get in REX and CHARM. 
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Products produced in the college 
bakery will be used in the cafeterias 
and snack bars, where meals are 
served to most of the 800 students 
and families. In addition, the shop 
may supply some of the baked goods 
consumed at other state institutions. 

Housing applications have been 
prepared by the School of Technical 
Training for the convenience of the 
student, and further information on 
the school or facilities is available 
from Oklahoma A & M College, 
School of Technical Training, Okmul- 
gee, Okla. 
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Dry Milk Markets 
Redeveloped in 
’47, Institute Says 


CHICAGO—Dry milk manufactur- 
ers point to 1947 as a peak produc- 
tion year in the history of the indus- 
try, but review it as a year of 
“greatest uncertainties and adjust- 
ments,” the American Dry Milk In- 
stitute reported recently. Domestic 
markets, virtually eliminated during 
the war, had to be redeveloped in 
1947 at a time when production of 
dry milk reached approximately one 
billion pounds, the institute said. 

Complete production statistics 
show that output of nonfat dry milk 
solids jumped from 642 million pounds 
in 1945 to over 652 million pounds 
in 1946. The preliminary estimate 
for 1947 production is 675 million 
pounds. 

Dry whole milk production, on the 
other hand, dropped from 217 to 188 
million pounds in 1946. Indications 
are that dry whole milk production 
continued to decline in 1947 to about 
165 million pounds the institute said. 

“Production Trends,” a summary 
of dry milk statistics now available 
from the institute, 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Ill., shows that per 
capita consumption of dry milks is 
increasing. The publication also in- 
cludes statistical information on pro- 
duction of dry buttermilk and dry 
whey, monthly production in 1946 
and production by states. 
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J. W. MACKEY JOINS NEBA 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


BOSTON — James W. Mackey, 
Framingham, Mass., recently joined 
the staff of the New England Bakers 
Assn. as assistant to Robert E. Sulli- 
van, executive secretary and counsel, 
after approval by the board of gov- 
ernors of the association following 
the recent annual meeting of the 
NEBA. 

Mr. Mackey has been connected 
with Standard Brands, Inc., in the New 
England area for over 20 years. He 
received his law degree from Suf- 
folk University, and served the Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn. as secretary for 
several years while stationed in Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 
PRODUCTION INCREASES 


CHICAGO—Production of nonfat 
dry milk solids by 200 firms reporting 
for the calendar year 1947 was 540,- 
205,399 lb., an increase of 9.7% over 
1946. Production for January, 1948, 
by 193 firms reporting was 28,934,223 
Ib., a decline of 15.5% from January, 
1947, according to a monthly statis- 
tical report of the American Dry Milk 
Institute, Inc. 
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Six Reasons 
why BETRKAKE 


is better! 


1. Selected Oils . . . Durkee is one of the 
world’s largest processors of vegetable oils, 
and only the finest are selected for Betrkake! 

2. Laboratory Tested ... Before and after 
each stage of processing, every batch must 
measure up to exacting laboratory specifi- 
cations for Betrkake. 

3. Super-Emulsifying Power ... Every batch 
of Betrkake has super-emulsifying power so 
that you may add a greater amount of 
sugar, liquids and other rich ingredients. 

4. Eonized .. . Before packing even the 
oxygen is excluded from Betrkake through 
Durkee’s special Eonizing Process. Eoniz- 
ing is your guarantee of Betrkake’s fresh- 
ness ... your guard against rancidity! 

5. Temperature Tested . .. After Betrkake 
is packaged, it is tempered under controlled 
conditions to insure plasticity and stability 
...and then... 

6. A CAKE IS BAKED... Yes, after meeting 
all scientific requirements, we actually bake 
a cake from each batch. Only if the cake 

measures up to the highest bakery standards 

is Betrkake released to the trade. 


34 = 
8 ET R 1A POWER’ 


WITH “supER-EMULSIF 
A Product of 


Durkee Famous Fooos 
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Boston Bakers 


Form Employers’ 
Labor Council 


BOSTON—Bakers in this area 
have formed the Boston Bakery Em- 
ployers Labor Council, it was an- 
nounced recently, to cope with the 
“ever-increasing problems of dealing 
with organized labor.” 

Its functions will be to negotiate 
contracts for its members. with 
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unions representing their production 
employees and bakery salesmen, and 
to advise and assist them in the ad- 
ministration of such contracts, coun- 
cil spokesmen said. The council, 
which began operation with 18 com- 
panies as members, will operate apart 
from the New England Bakers Assn. 
and will maintain offices at 51 Exeter 
St., Boston. 

Officers elected by the council for 
the current year are: Fred G. Strit- 
zinger, Continental Baking Co., pres- 
ident; Charles V. Gridley, Gridley 
Baking Co., first vice president; John 
F. Higgins, Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., 
second vice president, and Robert 


E. Sullivan, executive secretary and 
counsel of the New England bakers 
group, secretary-treasurer. 
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ADDITION TO SWANDER 


PLANT NEARLY COMPLETE 


RAPID CITY, S.D.—The new $85,- 
000 addition to the Swander Baking 
Co. plant here is nearing completion. 
When completed, the new annex will 
more than double the capacity of the 
baking company, Charles Swander, 
owner of the firm, has announced. 

The new annex is 60 ft. wide by 
130 ft. long, and two stories high. It 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 
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FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 
TIME-TESTED QUALITY 


The name “Hunter’s Cream” 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


used for seventy years on our highest qual- 


ity flour, is, so far as we can learn, the oldest 


flour brand used by any mill in Kansas. 


Buy it once and 


you will use it always. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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is being built on the south end of the 
old building. The annex is of brick 
construction to blend with the old 
plant. . 

The full basement of the new ad- 
dition will be used for storage pur- 
poses. On the first floor will be a 
garage for the company’s fleet of 
trucks, in the rear of the annex will 
be placed a new mixing and fermen- 
tation room. The second floor of. the 
new building will be made into a 
locker and recreation-rest room for 
employees. 

Mr. Swander said that some $30,- 
000 worth of new equipment has been 
purchased for the new annex, 


——*+BREAD 1S THE STAFF. OF LIFE: 


WORLD 1947 DRIED FIG 
PRODUCTION INCREASES 


WASHINGTON — The preliminary 
estimate of commercial dried fig pro- 
duction, excluding farm consumption, 
during 1947 in the leading producing 
countries is. 200,200 short tons, com- 
pared with 188,700 tons (revised) in 
1946 and 156,500 tons in 1945, accord- 
ing to the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations. This estimate repre- 
sents an 11% increase from the five- 
year (1941-45) average of 180,300 
tons and a 3% increase from the 10- 
year (1936-45) average of 193,600 
tons. Larger production estimates 
than in the previous year, are record- 
ed for all important producing coun- 
tries except in the U.S. Argentina, a 
relatively minor producer, shows a 
small decline with no change for the 
Union of South Africa. 

During the 1946-47 season Turkey 
was again the principal exporter of 
dried figs, though some tonnages were 
moved by the other principal produc- 
ing countries, Greece and Italy. As 
new crop (1947) figs came to market 
no exportable stocks of figs remained 
in the Mediterranean Basin area. U.S. 
imports totaled 1,663 tons, of which 
921 tons were from Turkey, 574 tons 
from Greece and 161 tons from Italy. 

The 1947-48 marketing season, with 
a somewhat larger supply, started 
even more slowly than that of the 
previous season. Unlike the previous 
season it did not pick up the same 
rapid movement as that of the 1946- 
47 season. Turkey thus far has en- 
joyed the best export volume with 
22,588 tons exported to Jan. 1, 1948, 
but at prices less satisfactory than 
those of a year ago. U.S. imports 
from all sources to the end of No- 
vember, 1947, totaled 886 tons, com- 
pared with 754 tons for the same pe- 
riod in 1946. U.S. imports of Turkish 
figs to the end of November, 1947, 
totaled 314 tons, compared with 275 
tons a year earlier to the same date. 

Imports from Greece amounted to 
449 tons for this period, compared 
with 346 tons the previous season. 
Italy supplied 123 tons, compared 
with 133 tons the previous season. 

The continued gradual return to a 
more normal economic and political 
situation in North Africa and Europe, 
as well as the continued shortage of 
foods, is expected to absorb all the 
remaining stocks from the 1947 pack 
before new crop figs become avail- 
able this fall. 
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NAMED TO RATIONS OFFICE 


CHICAGO — The assignment of 
Capt. Thomas M. Davis, Air Force, 
to the staff of the rations planning 
office, Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute for the Armed Forces, 
was announced recently by Lt. Col. 
Joseph E. Janes, Jr., chief of the 
rations planning office. Capt. Davis 
will act as leader of ration develop- 
ment projects for the U.S. Air Force. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 


























THOROBREAD 


he peifad flout: 


HE first advertising of the baking industry’s 





‘national sales promotion program is now before 
America’s consumers in attractive color layouts in 


leading magazines. The promise of this sales mes- 





sage can only be fulfilled if every baker produces 
products of top quality. We pledge that any baker 
using THORO-BREAD will have a sound founda- 
tion for the finest loaf that can be baked .. . for every 
sack of THORO-BREAD yields a full measure 
of the best flour quality. 














ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 




















Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus. 
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ARKANSAS 


The Variety Bake Shop at Van 
Buren has been reopened under the 
management of the new owners, Mr. 
and Mrs. Glenn Barnes. 

The Devore Bakery at Fort Smith, 
formerly known as the Crockett Bak- 
ery, which was purchased in Decem- 
ber by Irvin Devore, has been com- 


4 CAAs 


pletely remodeled and reequipped, and 
full-scale operations have begun. A 
new addition has been added to -the 
plant and new equipment installed 
The bakery will operate for wholesale 
consumption only. 

Jack B. Polk, former partner in the 
Polk Bros. Bakery at Pocahontas, 
with his brother, Jerome Polk, is now 


FOR ALL CAKES... HIGH, LOW 
OR MEDIUM SUGAR CONTENT 


operator of the new, modern Poca- 
hontas Bakery, located on the north 
side of the court square in that city. 
Mr. Polk has installed new machin- 
ery and plans to serve a number of 
communities around Pocahontas. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Burns of Red 





Deer, Alta., have established a new 
bakery at Ruskin. The bakery has a 
daily capacity of 200 loaves and is 
also producing cakes, pastries, buns 
and cookies. 

Bert Francis has sold the Butter- 
Maid Bakery at Kamloops to Cana- 
dian Bakeries, Ltd. George F. Liddi- 
cott of Vancouver has been appointed 
manager by the new owners. 


CALIFORNIA 


Dorian Rosch, who at one time op- 
erated a bakery in Tujunga, has re- 
opened a bakery at W. Pico and Ov- 
erland Ave., Los Angeles. 

Al Pierce and C. Casey are now 
operating a bakery located at 4050 
Laurel Canyon Blvd., Studio City. 

Construction has started on a $75,- 
000 building at Fresno for Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., to be used as a distri- 
bution plant. This will be the firm’s 
first outlet in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. 

Joseph Knopf has opened a bakery 
at 116 First St., San Francisco. 

Mario Cecchin has_ taken Italo 
Penzo in as partner in the Calegaris 
Bakery, 463 Union St., San Francis- 
co. Mr. Penzo now owns a one fifth 
interest in the firm. 

Thomas J. Perkins has announced 
that he is opening a new bakery in 
Tahoe. 

Frank Paden has taken over the 
temporarily idle Moss Rose bakery, 
729 Macdonald St., Richmond. 

The Butter Cream Bakery of Sac- 
ramento is erecting a new building 
to house their plant at 1011 28th St., 
Sacramento. Cost of the new building 
is estimated at $15,000. 

Still keeping the business within 
the family, Tony Malfa has turned 
over his bakery at 920 Main St., 
Susanville, to Felice Malfa. 

G. S. Hollinger has opened a new 
bakery at 3144 Stevens Creek Rd., 
San Jose. 

Victor Perdomo has purchased a 
half-interest in the Excelsior bakery, 
102 N. Main St., Centerville, to join 
Tony E. Correia as co-owner. 

Edmund Q. Hull has sold Nan’s 
Bakery, 883 Golden Gate Ave., San 
Francisco, to William V. Marymee. 

The Mission Bakery, 2170 Mission 
St., San Francisco, has been sold to 
James K. Kawthorne and W. A. Pratt 
by Kaj Scott. 

Anatole A. Arnold and Marge 
Arnold are now _ co-partners. in 
Anatole’s DeLuxe Bakery, 2150 
Chestnut St., San Francisco. 

A. Carey has opened a new bak- 
ery in the Eddie Alford Bldg., Green- 
field. 

Arthur Hauge and Bernard Krona 
have changed the name of their Ben- 
art Baking Co., 989 Folsom St., Sar 
Francisco to Benart’s. 

The LaFay Bakery on 2nd St., 
Crescent City, has been taken over 


SUNSHINE PRODUCT 
NAME CHANGED 


NEW YORK—A change in name of 
Sunshine Baby Arrowroot to Sun- 
shine Arrowroot Biscuits was recent- 
ly announced by Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc. As shown, the new wrapper will 
have two different panels to empha- 
size the growing appeal and to at- 
tract more sales from adults as well 
as the youngsters. 
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In celebrating this year seven decades of 
business life, we are doubly conscious of 
the heritage of fine quality that has always 
been the characteristic of this company’s 
flour products. Three generations of expert 
millers have applied their talents to main- 
taining the top quality of IMPERIAL and 
VELVET flours . .. to serve the baking 
industry with the best in values under these 
honored brand names. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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by W. A. Coffee, who has changed the 
name to Cherry Blossom Bakery. 

William and June Ogilvie are now 
co-owners of the Modern Cake Shop, 
6317 College Ave., Oakland. 

Clarice Helm has purchased the 
bakery at 2842 Prince St., Berkeley, 
from Patsy Contestabile and changed 
its name to the Clarice Helm Bak- 
ery. 

The Moss Rose Bakery, 420 Mac- 
donald Ave., Richmond, has _ been 
purchased by Frank Paden from 
Hugh R. Warner. 

Adolph R. Sforza has purchased the 
bakery corner of The Home Food 


Shoppe, 376 University Ave., Palo 
Alto, from former owners Lawrence 
and Rossie Rich and Jack and Marian 
Johnson. 

Jack Heller has opened a new bak- 
ery location at 4007 Balboa St., San 
Francisco. 

Thurman’s Bakery, 302 E. 7th St., 
Stockton, has been sold by Ernest 
and Mary Thurman to George Sigrist. 

A new bakery has been opened at 
226 Willow St., San Jose, with F. 
Boniorno as manager. 

D. L. Simmons has taken over the 
Top Bakery, 105 G St., Modesto, from 
W. L. Boyd. 
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Nickolas A. Ortner has sold his 
Danish Pastry Shop, 3695 Sacramento 
St., San Francisco to Anton F. Herk- 
ner. 


COLORADO 


Art C. Hanneman has opened a new 
bakery at 4 East Kiowa, Colorado 
Springs. The new retail establishment 
is being operated under the name of 
the Pikes Peak Bakers. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. Houston Pyron are 


‘now operating the Mrs. Lee’s Cake 


Shop at 2610 Court St., Pueblo. 
The Home Bakery Service is a new 
business venture recently opened at 








/ Only pure milk from selected 
* herds is set aside for Borden’s 
Breadlac. The milk is pasteurized, the 
fat removed, then spray dried. All the 
quality and food value of the original 
skim milk is retained, 





Laboratory-Tested. Samples of 

* nonfat dry milk solids are then sent 
to the Borden Laboratory where they 
are subject to strict chemical and bac- 
teriological tests to assure purity and 
uniformity. 





3 Bakery-Tested. Samples are then 

* actually baked in bread under com- 
mercial baking conditions in Borden’s 
Experimental Bakery to assure baka- 
bility of each batch. Doughs are tested 
for absorption, acidity, fermentation 
and other good baking bread qualities, 





Loaf-tested! Finished loaves are 

* proved for appearance, flavor, 

bloom, texture, keeping quality. Non- 

fat dry milk solids that do not meet 

Borden Bakery-Test standards are 
never sold as Borden’s Breadlac, 


our cold water on the guy 


who pulls 


Next time an eager-beaver salesman 
gets your ear and starts giving you a 
spiel about “all nonfat dry milk solids 
being alike,” cool him off! But quick! 


You don’t have to be taken in by that 
kind of malarkey. Not from him. Not 
from your uncle. Not even from your 
mother-in-law. 


Sure, when you open any other barrel 
and compare it with Borden’s Bakery- 
Tested Breadlac, they may look alike. 
Bu. that’s all. The comparison stops 
there. 


Borden’s Bakery-Tested Breadlac al. 
ways helps you bake bread that’s soft 
and silky... bread with creamy crumb 
color ... good slicing quality. 


That’s because Breadlac is tested in 
a bakery test that is a real test. Breadlac 
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is always uniform. Breadlac will not 
cause difficulties in your mix. Breadlac 
will not result in cripples... will not 
cause wild breaks. Not ever! 


Bread baked with Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac never fails to give you the 
kind of top-quality, uniform bread that 
you want to bake—the kind your cus- 
tomers want to eat. 


Remember, for best results use 6% 
Bakery-Tested Breadlac. 


ALL THE BREADLAC YOU WANT is now 
available. Prompt delivery to you is as- 
sured. Order Borden’s Bakery-Tested 
Breadlac through your jobber today. 
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614% Euclid St., Pueblo. The owners 


and operators are F. W. Wendt and 
W. J. Wendt. 

William I. Eldridge has opened a 
retail bakery at 146 Logan St., Den- 
ver. 

W. T. Knox has opened a retail bak- 
ery in Gunnison.. 

The Dainty Pastry Shop, 465 S. 
Broadway, Denver, is being operated 
by John Drybread. 

Chris Larsen has taken out a store 
license for operating a retail bakery 
in Fowler. 

The Capitol Hill Bakery, 1072 E. 
Colfax Ave., Denver, owned and op- 
erated by the late Frank Frey, has 
been sold by Mrs. Frey to Herman 
and Ingeborg I. Gulkin. 

Homer I Moss is now operating 
the Pleazall Donut Shop at 613 E. 
Jewell Ave., Denver. 

Gladys F. Clark has purchased the 
Mrs. Williams Bake Shop, 1120 E. 
Sixth Ave., Denver. 

Carl] Potts has sold his interest in 
the Shipley Do-Nut Co., 2220 E. Col- 
fax Ave., Denver, to his partner, 
Joseph P. Maurer. 


DELAWARE 


A charter was filed in the corpora- 
tion department of the secretary of 
state’s office at Dover by the Certi- 
fied Baking Co., with a capital of 
$60,000 and 300 shares of no par value. 


FLORIDA 


Ernest H. Woods opened the new 
plant of the Page Baking Co. at Pan- 
ama City the last week of March. 
The building is of brick construction 
with tile floors. 

Paul’s Bake Shop in Palmetto has 
been purchased by Larry Simpson, 
who will continue to operate under 
the old name. 

Roma Pastry Products, Inc., has 
been incorporated in Miami and the 
firm will engage in the bakery busi- 
ness. Louis and William Phillips and 
Edward Walterman are the incor- 
porators. 

The Velvet Cream Do-Nuts, Inc., 
was recently chartered to do busi- 
ness in Miami. The incorporators are 
Donald J. Moore, Ralph L. Berry and 
Claude D. Richardson. 

Thorud’s Bakery has opened at 104 
Beacom Blvd., Miami, and will fea- 
ture cakes and pastries. It is owned 
and operated by Marvin Thorud, who 
came to Miami from Evanston, IIl., 
where he operated a similar bakery. 

The Sheridan Bake Shop, 514 41st 
St., has been taken over by Benjamin 
Kirshman, who operated the Kirsh- 
man Bros. Bakery on Long Island. 


ILLINOIS 


Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Neal, owners 
of Neal’s Pastry Shop at Clinton, 
who have been temporarily located 
in a building in that city after a fire 
gutted their shop, have purchased the 
building they formerly occupied and 
are remodeling it. As soon as this 
work is completed they will agaia 
establish their bakery in it. 

The Porter Baking Co. at Cham- 
paign has started erection of a new 
plant and retail store building in that 
city. They are scheduled to occupy 
it soon. 

IOWA 

Chris Heinichen recently announced 
that he had purchased the Lawn City 
Bakery in Cedar Falls from Jens J. 
Jensen. 

Larry D. Richmond, who was for- 
merly employed by the Swenson Pas- 
try Shop in Ottumwa, recently be- 
came manager of the Federal Bake 
Shop there 

 & O'Brien, Fort Madison, re- 
cently purchased the P. J. Kearney 
bakery in New London. He has had 
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about 30 years’ experience in the 
baking field. ~ 

Paul Fern, owner of Fern’s Bakery 
in Washington, held an open house 
on the completion of the remodeling 
of his shop and installation of a new 
oven. 

The B. W. Bakery shop in Colum- 
bus Junction recently suffered $5,000 
in fire damages. 


KANSAS 


A fire which might have become 
disastrous in Hutchinson, at the Gen- 
eral Baking Co. recently, was held 
in check by a plant sprinkler system 
in the bakery. The fire started early 
in the morning. Damage was confined 
to stacks of paper cartons stored in 
a second floor room, although water 
damage was expected to add to the 
toll. The cartons were stacked next 
to a hot flue, officials said. 

Buck Mitchell has purchased the 
bakery at Hugoton. 

Blackmore Bros. Grocery Co., Lib- 
eral, is building a new bakery. 

A bakery has been opened by the 
Continental Grills, Wichita, to sup- 
ply its plants. A 12-bun pan capacity 
oven was installed. 

Ed Neuburger, who has operated 
the Ellis (Kansas) bakery for the 
past 2% years sold his interest re- 
cently to his brother, Arthur Neu- 
burger, who took over the business 
April 1. Arthur has had several 
years experience in the bakery busi- 
ness and has been located at Hutch- 
inson since his discharge from the 
armed forces. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Fire did extensive damage to the 
bakery department of J. Harry Rob- 
inson in Somerville, necessitating the 
closing of his two Somerville outlets 
as well as his Brighton store. 


Kurt Grimm has sold his Bill’s Bak- 
ery in Cambridge. 

William Saalfrank has announced 
the sale of the Saalfrank Bakery, 440 
High St., Holyoke, successor to the 
Dietz Bakery, to Charles Moller, long 
active in the bakery business in 
Springfield. 

The Linda Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 814 Tyler St., Pittsfield, by 
Jack Millett. The shop is located in 
the store formerly occupied by the 
Maconn Bakery. 


MINNESOTA 


The newly remodeled Gray Sweet 
Shop in Farmington reopened re- 
cently after a two months’ shutdown 
because of a fire in the main building. 


The Buffalo Lake (Minn.) Bakery 
has expanded into Stewart, where the 
Stewart Bakery has opened for busi- 
ness. The Stewart branch will bake 
goods daily, and specialty products 
are available to order. 


P. A. Bondeson recently opened his 
Chatfield Bakery after being closed 
for some time while new ovens and 
equipment were being installed. Mr. 
Bondeson operated the Wabasha 
(Minn) Bakery until selling it last 
year to Mr. and Mrs. Richard Fenton. 

Lowell Christensen recently sold 
his Norwood Home Bakery to Conrad 
Haarstad, Oak Park, and the new 
owner took over the business last 
month. 

The Pine River Bakery, owned and 
operated by Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Nevel for the past two years, was 
recently sold to F. W. Knutson, Mor- 
ris, who has taken over the shop. The 
new owner was formerly shop man- 
ager of Mack’s Bakery in Morris. He 
is a specialist in pastries. 

Eugene Fischer, proprietor of the 
Stillwater (Minn.) Bakery, recently 
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purchased the business and building 
of the Witti bakery. The shop has 
been discontinued and the building 
will be leased to some other lines of 
business. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walt Henderson of 
Lake Park, Iowa, recently purchased 
the City Bakery in “Henning from 
Juel Kantrud. Mr. Henderson has 
been in the bakery business in Iowa 
for 20 years. 

Walter Peter and Lewis Petros 
have opened the Butter Roll Bakery 
in Minneapolis. 

The Sunlight Bakery in St. Cloud 
was recently sold by the Kamrowsku 


family to Gerald Torvick, formerly 
of Estherville, Iowa. The front of the 
store was remodeled before opening 
under the new management. 


MISSOURI 


Joseph Isom, Louisiana, has placed 
an order for ovens and fixtures and 
will open a bakery in that city. 

The White Bakery at Savannah 
will be reopened under new manage- 
ment. Paul Wilson, Mrs. Katherine 
Chabers and Edward Chabers, all of 
St. Joseph, will operate a bakery 
and restaurant. 

Marshall Jones of Kennett opened 
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a bakery and pastry shop at 611 First 
St. recently. He was formerly em- 
ployed at Miami, Fla., where he baked 
cakes for Winston Churchill during 
his stay in Florida in 1946. 

Artford Freese has made arrange- 
ments to open a bakery at Houston. 
He formerly was with A. & P. mar- 
kets and also was a baking instruc- 
tor in the U.S. Army. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Russell Mowry has severed his con- 
nection with the Mayfair Donut 
Shoppe in Plymouth and sold his in- 
terest in the business to his brother, 
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Pioneer millers of the old days would hardly believe their eyes 
could they see how much more is required of special equipment 
and scientific know-how to mill the modern “Bakers Flour”. 


Special studies in wheat varieties and soil fertility, shining laboratories and 


gleaming ovens, and all the facilities of modern & 
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today’s milling and baking quality. A long list of special mill equipment— 


And modern mill sanitation is a revelation in cleanliness and purity of the finished flour for bakers use. 


So, it takes the special know-how and wide experience of the trained milling 


‘ expert to produce the modern COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours” in 
\ which the baker places such confidence today. 


\ There’s a COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flour” for every purpose, 
4 from which to select those that meet your particular baking needs. And each 

\ COMMANDER-LARABEE flour is milled to its own specific standards, for bakers 
5 exclusively. The choice is yours. 
1 
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Commander-Larabee Milling Company 
General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffalo 








MODERN BAKERY 
FEATURED 


A graphic full-color one-page ad- 
vertisement prepared by the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., in cooperation with 
the American Bakers Assn., appeared 
in the March 18 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. This presentation 
pointed out to the housewife how the 
modern bakery, by making bread uni- 
form, well-baked and tasty, day aft- 
er day, avoids the problem of variable 
results so often encountered by even 
the most skillful housewife. Copies of 
the illustration used in the ad are 
available free from the Armstrong 
Cork Co., Building Matérials Division, 
4808 Marietta Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 





Mason Mowry. The former will go to 
Woonsocket, R.1., to reside. 

George F. Georgi, who lost his 
bakery in a fire in Suncook in Novem- 
ber, 1947, after being in business 
nearly 60 years, has opened a modern- 
istic building equipped with the latest 
in machinery and equipment. 


NEW MEXICO 


Mr. and Mrs. Olan Scott have 
moved the location of their Ruidoso 
(N.M.) Bakery to the Paul Douglass 
Bidg., holding an open house at the 
new shop on completion of the move. 

The Gate City Bakery in Raton 
was recently purchased by Roger R. 
Ruff and John F. Baca, and the firm 
name has been changed to the Johnny 
Rogers Bakery. Mr. Baca has assisted 
his father in the management and 
operation of John’s Bakery for sev- 
eral years. 

An insurance man of Las Cruces, 
Homer G. Farney, recently sponsored 
the bringing of the Coronado Bak- 
ery to Las Cruces, under the man- 
agership of Durwood Rush Edwards, 
who has been in the bakery business 
for 18 years. 


NEW YORK 


A certificate of partnership has 
been filed in the Erie County clerk’s 
office for the Weston Biscuit Dis- 
tributing Co., 172 Sycamore St., Buf- 
falo. Partners are Harvey Gumine 
and Milton Gumine. 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
I-V Doughnut Shop, 361 Connecticut 
St., Buffalo, by Virginia Calato. 

The Curtis Cafeteria and Bakery, 
40-42 Pine St., Lockport, was closed 
recently. The proprietors were War- 
ren G. and Florence M. Knapp. 

The National Biscuit Co., 243 Ur- 
ban St., Buffalo, has filed plans with 
the city division of buildings to make 
alterations to its plant at an esti- 
mated cost of $7,000. 

A business name has been filed in 
the county clerk’s office for Zizzo’s 
Bake Shop, 556 Niagara St., Buffalo, 
by Anthony Zizzo. 

The Jamestown (N.Y.) Baking Co. 
has received approval from the 
Jamestown Board of Zoning Appeals 
to install a 10,000-gal fuel oil tank on 
its property. The board previously 
had deferred action on the matter 
when property owners in the area 
protested against the installation, 
claiming it would be a fire hazard. 
A bakery representative said it was 
necessary to have the fuel oil to re- 
place gas when the latter fuel is 
short. 

A business name has been filed in 
the county clerk’s office for the Havi- 
land Chocolate & Bake Shop, 398 S. 
Park Ave., Buffalo, by Paul H. Gaske. 

Held’s Pastry Shop Corp. has been 
incorporated in Buffalo with capital 


of 200 shares. Incorporators are Ed- 
ward A. Selle, Louis Held and Rose 
Held. 

A business name has been filed in 
the Erie County clerk’s office for the 
Cookie Jar Bakery, 17 Lincoln St., 
Snyder, by Gordon A. Miller. 

The R. J. Stevens Baking Corp. has 
been incorporated in Buffalo with 
capital of 200 shares. Incorporators 
are Morris Webber, Mortimer White 
and Herbert White. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


J. C. Goodman. has announced the 
opening of a new retail and whole- 
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sale bakery at 1342 N. Liberty St., 
Winston-Salem. The - establishment 
will make a complete line of baked 
goods for the retail trade and fried 
and baked pies to be sold wholesale. 


OHIO 
The Raschen Bakery at Hillsboro, 
owned and operated by Richard Ras- 
chen since January, 1947, has been 
closed and the quarters were rented 
to John S. McGee, who moved his 
bakery into it early in March. 


OKLAHOMA 
Busken Bakery has moved from 
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its former location on North Geary 
to 700 block Culbertson Drive, Okla- 
home City. The building has been 
remodeled and new equipment added. 

Doc Fowler and Arch Schleck of 
the F. & S. Baking Co., Stillwell, have 
quit the wholesale field and moved 
their equipment to Tulsa, where they 
have established a retail shop under 
the name Harvard Baking Co. 

The Capitol Hill Pastry Shop, Okla- 
homa City, has remodeled its sales 
shop. 

A. W. Drozansky, veteran baker, 
has opened a wholesale and retail 
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Mr. Fred Schneeberger, Bakery Ser- 
vice Man of the Cleveland District 
(36 years of Fleischmann Service) 
is showing his baker customer pages 
from the new improved edition of 
“Fleischmann’s Part in Baking 
Bread” dealing with the four differ- 
ent types of Diamalt Brand Malt 
Syrup and when to use them. This 
concise, easy-to-read, pocket-size 
booklet contains much helpful in- 
formation on Fleischmann’s Yeast, 
Fleischmdnn’s Diamalt, Fleisch- 
mann’s Fermaloid and Fleisch- 
mann’s Arkady; also information on 
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shop in Oklahama City. The shop 
will be called the Karen Bakery. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The wholesale bakery in Franklin 
owned by L. L. Limber was recently 
sold to Earl J. Atts & Son. Fourteen 
trucks were included in the sale, 
which is reported to be caused by the 
illness of Mr. Limber. 

Andrew Forgatch has taken over 
the management of the Forty Fort 
(Pa.) Bakery, 974 Wyoming Ave. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy E. Stone have 
purchased the Vogt Bakery, 7 W. 
Central Ave., South Williamsport, 
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which has been owned and operated 
by C. F. Vogt for the past 32 years. 
Mr. Stone formerly was baker for a 
local tearoom. 

The Modern Bakery has_ been 
opened by Al Bohinski at 32 S. Mar- 
ket St., Nanticoke. Mr. Bohinski, for- 
merly an independent contractor, will 
operate routes in addition to the 
store. 


TEXAS 


Records in the office of the secre- 
tary of state, Austin, indicate the 
recent incorporation in El Paso of 
Kahn’s Bakery. The bakery was char- 
tered by Simon Kahn, Karl Wallace 


and Isadore J. Kahn, with $60,000 
capital stock. 

The secretary of state’s office in 
Austin has approved an amendment 
to the charter of the Holsum Baking 
Co. of Texas in Harlingen which per- 
mits the company to increase its cap- 
ital stock to $435,000. 

Enlargement of plant facilities at 
the Fehr Baking Co., 4105 Leeland, 
Houston, is in progress. The first addi- 
tion, a 50x157-ft. masonry addition 
to the main plant building, has been 
completed and construction has start- 
ed on additional projects, including a 
115x66-ft garage with stucco walls 
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bakeshop efficiency and bread faults 
and their causes. 


It is people who make a business... 
Fleischmann men and women have 
an impressive total of 8204 years of 
experience in the development of 
Fleischmann’s fine fermentation and 
service. 25 Sales Representatives 
and 54 Route Salesmen each have 
from 25 to 44 years’ service, while 
District and Area Managers aver- 
age more than 20 years each...in 
the never-ending search for better 
service. 


bakers with... 
known as Diamalt... 
” known as Arkady and Fermaloid... 
aids in developing proper fermentation. As an 
example, Fleischmann produces... 
ent kinds of Diamalt which are available to 
assist in better fermentation, as shown here by 
Mr. Schneeberger. 

The tradition of good fermentation and help- 


@ Fleischmann has constantly endeavored to 
improve fermentation, not only in the uniform- 
ity and strength of yeast, but also by providing 
the right types of malt syrup 


and dough conditioners 
as definite 


four differ- 


ful service that Charles Fleischmann established 
back in 1868, when he began to manufacture 
the first compressed yeast for bakers the country 
had ever known, has today become nation-wide 


Today Fleischmann Service goes into every 
phase of the baking business from bread pro- 
duction to bread promotion. 

It is not surprising that bakers, the country 
over, look on the blue and white Fleischmann 
| label as an assurance of fine yeast, fine fermen- 
| tation and fine service. 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE— 
Buy your extra bonds now! 
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BAKERIES FIRE LOSS SMALL, 
COMMISSIONER SAYS 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—Bakeries escape 
with the smallest fire damage of any 
business, State Fire Insurance Com- 
missioner Marvin Hall reported re- 
cently. Based on figures collected dur- 
ing a 15-year study of store fire losses 
by the National Fire Protection 
Assn., Commissioner Hall said bak- 
eries, drug stores and junk shops are 
the safest businesses in the nation, 
so far as fire losses are concerned. 
Multiple occupancy mercantiles suf- 
fered the greatest losses, totaling 
$85 million over the 15-year period. 







































and steel frame, and a 175x50-ft, two- 
way masonry covered dock addition 
to the main building. 

The Balbridge Bakery, Lubbock, 
has doubled its space and installed 
new equipment. The total investment 
was approximately $150,000. 


VIRGINIA 


Nickel’s Patisserie recently cele- 
brated its reopening at a new loca- 
tion, 206 Fifth St., Richmond. The 
firm specializes in cakes and pastries. 


WASHINGTON 
An $85,000 plant extension program 
including installation of automatic 
machinery has been announced by the 
Brownie Baking Co., Spekane. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Elkins (W. Va.) Baking Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation 
with the secretary of state at Charles- 
ton, showing an authorized capitaliza- 
tion of $75,000. The incorporators are 
D. A. Earle, Russel D. Isner and G. H. 
Dornblazer, all of Elkins. 

Empress Cakes, Inc., of Clarksburg, 
was chartered recently by the secre- 
tary of state at Charleston, .and au- 
thorized to issue stock at no par 
value. Incorporators are Glenn Hall, 
Sr., and Ava Hall, both of Clarksburg, 
and Alexander Broslawski of Stone- 
wood. 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Cake Co., 
1105 Main St., has received a charter 
with capital listed at $10,000. The 
incorporators included Stanley Pitzer, 
Harold F. Zeck and Frank H. Ernst. 

Charles Town’s only bakery, oper- 
ated by F. B. Gregory, was put out of 
operation March 6 by a boiler room 
explosion and fire. Mr. Gregory said 
he was unable to tell just when the 
bakery would be able to resume op- 
erations. 











WISCONSIN 


A bakery is being run in connec- 
tion with the Stage Coach Inn, re- 
cently opened by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Juresh in Delafield. 

A permit was recently granted for 
the construction of a new building in 
Park Falls for the Electric Bakery, 
under the managership of O. M. Rob- 
inson. The building will be one story, 
25 by 80 ft., with a concrete founda- 
tion. 

McKenzies’ Bakery in East Troy 
was sold recently to William Kresen, 
Jr., of Elkhorn. 

The equipment and business of the 
Port Washington (Wis.) Bakery was 
sold recently by Ben Lucas and Sadie 
Peters to Mr. and Mrs. George Lucas. 
Officers of the new corporation are 
George Lucas, president; F. E. Alten- 
dorf, vice president, and Norma 
Lucas, secretary-treasurer. They have 
leased the bakery premises and sales 
outlet in the IGA store on W. Grand 
Ave., and the retail store on N, 
Franklin St. 

























































ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
Questions on Page 42. 











1. True. The pans should be 
spaced at least % in. apart at the 
top. 


2. True. As a rule 1 Jb. of malt is 
used with 10 lb. of water. The rai- 
sins should be allowed to drain thor- 
oughly before being added to the 
dough. 

3. False. The small amount of 







chlorine used in water has no effect 
on the bread. 

4. True. The temperature of the 
refrigerator should be about 35° F. 
If tin plates are used, rust spots may 
form on the bottom crust if stored 
longer. : 


5. False. When gelatin is used as 
a thickener, the fruit should be 
placed in baked shells and the gelatin 
mixture poured over it. The pies 
should then be placed in a refrigera- 
tor until the gelatin has set. If the 
pie filling is going to be baked, it will 
be found that the gelatin will become 
thin and runny. 

6. False. The doughs should be al- 


KEEPING 


BAKERY GOODS 
SALABLE 
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lowed to age a little longer than 
usual as the additional acidity created 
will assist in retarding the develop- 
ment of the rope organism. 


7. False. They should be increased 
somewhat to help produce softness. 
Running the doughs a little slacker, 
if possible, will also help. 

8. True. If they are filled before 
frying, there is a possibility of the 
jelly or jam coming out of them dur- 
ing the frying. This will cause the 
frying fat to become dirty and the 
sugar in the jelly or jam will burn. 
The burning of the sugar will give 
the frying fat an off odor and will 
turn it dark in color, 
















Repeat sales in the bakery industry depend on delivering to the consumer goods 
that are fresh and flavorful. 


This places responsibility directly where it belongs. ..on the package. Your packages 
must not only stimulate quick turnover for your goods...they must also maintain the 
quality of any goods not sold immediately. 


Cookies, cakes, doughnuts, sweet goods, etc., can be kept fresh longer with 
laminated packages. Laminated packages have a special, greaseproof, moistureproof 
inner liner that seals freshness in...helps to prevent grease and moisture loss. This 
inner liner also keeps the package from becoming grease spotted ... and the extra, 
two-ply strength of laminated packages protects against damage from crushing. 


Laminated packages help to keep repeat sales up...returns down. 





THIS 
FOOD PACKAGB 








You can have this sales-building 
seal printed on all your laminated 
bakery packages—FREE. Easily 
printed on ends, sides, or bottom. 
Consult your carton supplier. 


SEE IF YOUR PACKAGES ARE LAMINATED 


Hold a lighted match under corner section of a package. If laminated, the 
protective liner will loosen and separate from board. 

Laminated packages are made of highest quality paperboard, laminated to a 
greaseproof sheet with a combining agent composed of microcrystalline wax and 
other materials which create a firm bond and at the same time a moisture- 
proof barrier. 





BAKERY PACKAGE 






RESEARCH COUNCIL 





SW ~ ot 





111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS OF THE LAMINATED BAKERY PACKAGE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Chicago Carton Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Container Corporation of America, Chicago, Illinois 


Empire Box Corporation, Garfield, New Jersey # Chicago, lilinois 


Morathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin 


Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


United Boord and Carton Corporation, New York, New York 
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9. False. In order to produce qual- 
ity products, a rich type of dough 
should be used. 

10. True. The bread should not be 
placed in a draft in order to cool it 
rapidly as this usually causes the 
crust to crack. 


11. True. If the starch is not 
cooked before being added to the fill- 
ing, it will settle to the bottom of 
the pies, causing a pasty layer which 
spoils the appearance and eating 
quality of the pies. The boiled starch 
should be cooled before it is added 
to the filling. 

12. True. They are usually com- 
posed of various gums and starches. 
They can be obtained from various 
supply houses. As they are not iden- 
tical, the directions given by the 
manufacturer should be followed. 


13. True. Over-mixing causes the 
almond paste to become oily, produc- 
ing an unappetizing appearance. 

14. False. Equipment is now avail- 
able where this unhandy procedure 
is eliminated. A plunger type of drop- 
per may be used and the French 
doughnuts are deposited directly in- 
to the frying fat. 


15. True. All egg whites do not 
beat up at the same rate of speed. 
The temperatures of the whites and 
shop may not always be the same. 
The amount of whites in the bowl, 
type of beater or the speed of the 
machine may not be identical. 

16. False. If done properly, it may 
be added before the flour is mixed in. 
Care must be taken not to over-mix 
in either case. 


17. True. There should be no dif- 
ference in the crumb color. However, 
if the sugar and shortening are 
creamed together, the cake contain- 
ing the powdered sugar will appear 
whiter. This is due to the powdered 
sugar not creaming as well as granu- 
lated sugar, producing a more com- 
pact cake, having a closer grain. The 
closer grain causes the crumb to ap- 
pear whiter. 


18. False. They should be baked 
at about 410-425° F. When buked at 
too low a temperature they will flat- 
ten out too much. 


19. True. Whole milk solids con- 
tain 38% milk sugar (lactose). Non- 
fat milk solids contain about 50% 
milk sugar. Milk sugar caramelizes 
at a lower temperature than sucrose 
(cane or beet sugar) or dextrose 
(corn sugar.) If the baking tempera- 
ture is not reduced, the bread would 
have too dark a crust color when 
properly baked out. 


20. False. Baking powder is not 
used in molasses cakes because it 
would produce a disagreeable grey- 
ish brown color. Soda is used to pro- 
duce a good rich brown color. The 
acid in the molasses acts in conjunc- 
tion with the soda as a leavening 
agent. As a rule an excess of soda is 
used to produce a cake on the alka- 
line side. 
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MAX AMS FOOD FIRM 
OBSERVES 80TH YEAR 


NEW YORK—Max Ams, a division 
of Airline Foods Corp., will.celebrate 
its 80th anniversary this year. The 
company first opened its doors in 
1868, specializing in a line of food 
specialties which, the company says, 
were not then available outside home 
kitchens. 

The Max Ams line, under the brand 
name of Airfine, consists of honey, 
prune juice, apricot nectar and pie 
fillings. The company also supplies 
jellies and fillings to the bakery field. 
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GIVING FLOUR THE 
IS PART OF PLANNING 





WESTERN KING’S LEE 


ASSURED BAKING 
PERFORMANCE 


LOUR samples are given a “hot foot” in the Maney Milling Com- 

pany Laboratories several times each day before being approved 

for use in your bakery. That’s a part of the careful production con- 
trol program which assures the finest baking performance for every 
sack of Western King. 


In these days of combine wheat harvest, the natural respiration process 
of the wheat berry is cut short, the wheat is not allowed to “weather” 
in the field, and abnormal variations in the enzyme potential are pro- 
duced. As you know, flours which are low in enzymatic activity will 
produce “bucky” doughs and bread with a crumb that stales rapidly. 
An excess will produce sticky doughs and a moist soggy crumb of poor 
eating quality. 


Proper amount in the flour may be controlled by the correct addition 
of malt flour during the milling process and this amount may be deter- 
mined by means of the Amylograph. It has been found that a certain 
range on this instrument is indicative of the best baking performance 
of flour in the bakery, giving an index of enzymatic action which will 
take place during the normal bread production process. The Amylo- 
graph is an ingenious instrument provided with a recording device 
which measures the changes in consistency produced in a flour sus- 
pension when heat is increased at a constant rate over a definite period 
of time. The effect produced in the suspension is similar to that which 
takes place in your bakery oven. 


Use of the Amylograph enables us to treat Western King Flour exactly 
right so that it does not require additional malt in your shop. 


The Amylogram is only one of the several “blue 
prints” which guide the production of Western 
King, and Maney Milling Company was one of the 
first to use this method of control. Many other 
chemical and physical tests are made in our modern 
laboratories at every step from selection of wheats 
to final baking tests. 


That’s why Western King gives you assured baking 
performance. With Western King you can make 
the finest loaf you ever made. Try it and you will 
be convinced. 


NEBRASKA WHEATS ARE 


be pal Doangedhop acl ARETE AG AM 


tation for good baking results . . . and that is no acci- j \\\ 
dent. It is due to the eminently successful work of the \\ VA {\ /\ 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Association during the Wilh 


past 10 years. The association has proved to farmers the \/ VX \ \ 
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CHARTS like this Amylograph record are one of 
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value of growing recommended wheats. Consider these 
facts: — 


98% of Nebraska wheat is of varieties considered “good” 


to “excellent” in milling and baking characteristics. many blue prints which assure the fine baking per- 
i s formance of Maney Milling Company flours. You can 

85% of Nebraska wheat acreage is in recommended rely on their good baking properties. 

wheats. 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Ed Rosse, chief chemist of 
the Maney Milling Co., is 
pictured above at the Amy- 
lograph in the Maney Labo- 
ratories. The Amylograph 
produces charts similar to 
the one shown at the left 
which enable us to produce 
flours with proper malt treat- 
ment to give you constant 


uniformity. 








Milling Capacity 4,100 Cwls. Daily ° Wheat Storage 800,000 Bus. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 





Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
- ¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





DULUTH 











TERMINAL ELEVATORS - — - a aici 

, . ew Yor ashville ‘eo. 

ma —_ Pe oe Chicago Enid Galveston 

<page | a Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 


MILLING WHEA' FROM EVERY PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DiciNG’secrion or THE UNITED STATES 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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FIRST OGDEN MILL—“The Old Mill,” first grist mill in Ogden, Utah, 
and Weber County is now marked with a suitable plaque, following a 
recent ceremony under auspices of the Daughters of the Utah Pioneers. 
Descendants of Utah Pioneers who participated in dedication of the me- 
morial were, left to right, Dr. T. Earl Pardoe, Provo; George Albert 
Smith, president of the Latter-day Saint (Mormon) Church, Salt Lake 
City, grandson of Lorin Farr, founder of the mill and first mayor of 
Ogden; Mrs. Thomas S. Wilson and Mrs. William King, officers of the 
Daughters of Utah Pioneers, and Harmon W. Peery, popular “cowboy. 
mayor” of Ogden, owner of the mill, which was built of native stone and 
still contains some of the original French buhrs. The mill is operated 


only as a tavern and museum. 





Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


* 
~~ Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
s 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN y Yi, 
SERVING WA Ce 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 




















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Master Baker 
Retires to Write 
Book on Baking 


OXNARD, CAL.—Joseph C. Zolg; 
a master baker with 47 years of 
baking behind him, has recently re- 
tired to devote the next few years to 
writing a long book on baking, its 
history from earliest times, recent 
changes in the business, and methods 
of producing the finest baked prod- 
ucts. In his work and in his most 
recent decision, Mr. Zolg admits that 
he has been largely guided by the 
dictum laid down by Elbert Hubbard 
which he first read when he was only 
18 years old: “If I were a baker,” 
wrote Hubbard, “I would endeavor 
to bake bread like Michelangelo 
painted pictures.” 


Mr. Zolg is generally regarded as 
one of the finest and most skillful 
bakers on the entire Pacific Coast. 
Now only 65 years old, he is retired 
solely because he thinks that an au- 
thoritative and complete book on 
the art of baking needs to be written 


by one who is familiar with all angles 
of the trade. In addition to writing 
this book, Mr. Zolg plans also to 
follow his two other hobbies—work- 
ing in his garden, and reading in his 
1,000-volume library. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JACK P. SCHMITT NAMED 


MILWAUKEE—Arnold Boettcher, 
local branch manager for the Nation- 
al Yeast Corp., recently announced 
the appointment of Jack P. Schmitt 
as sales representative in the local 
territory. Addition of Mr. Schmitt 
to the staff will permit Mr. Boettcher 
to devote more time to expanding the 
firm’s territory in Racine and Keno- 
sha, the company said. Mr. Schmitt 
has had about 25 years’ experience 
in the yeast field locally, calling on 
Milwaukee bakers. 











DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 






























FRANK A. THEIS, President 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president 
H. W. JOHNSTON 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 


” FLL. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
Ww. C. THEIS 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 














OPERATING 


Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade AS A A A Oo 
Kansas City Board of Trade B SH ELEV T R OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Ml. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla. 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . 
New York Rubber Exchange ar , Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 


New York Cotton Exchange x ne 
New York Cocoa Exchange “3 the Milling Industry 




























OUR AIM IS NOT MERELY TO SELL WHEAT TO MILLERS 


It is to supply our milling customers with wheat of the type they require 
from great Southwestern stocks or current marketings, giving them the 
whole value of our judgment and long experience and our ample facilities. 


ALWAYS millers are our preferred customers. 








CERN Se sees on A 


CORPORATION 


SES BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS ‘CITY, Mo. 














TEX-O-KAN 


FLOUR MILLS CO. + KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 
BOARD of TRADE BLDG. ~- ~ KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


MILLING WHEAT - CORN ~- OATS - FEED GRAINS 


Oversting SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 









J.P. BURRUS, Pres. WALLACE M. NEIL 
A. H. FUHRMAN, ~_E..M. SUMMERS 
Mice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH 
* Pees. ie pod nde 
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Rodent Danger 
Emphasized in 


New AIB Poster 


CHICAGO—tThe sixth in the series 
of sanitation posters released by the 
department of sanitation of the 
American Institute of Baking has 
been sent to the industry through 
an AIB special bulletin. According 





to the AIB, bakeries should request 
that they be put on the permanent 


list to receive the poster issues, since 


in the near future single copies will 
not be sent out with bulletins. 

The sixth poster is the second of 
those on rodent control, and is de- 
signed to call the attention of the 
bakery workers to the “signs of dan- 
ger’’—the evidences of infestation by 
rodents which the individual worker 
may see in the course of his work 
around the bakery. 

Response to the posters is build- 


‘ing up rapidly, the AIB said, sug- 
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gesting that bakeries place the post- 
ers not only near the individuals 
whose job may be directly affected 
by the subject treated, but also by 
time clocks, washrooms and on bul- 
letin boards. Posters are distributed 
at cost to the routine mailing list, 
at 10¢ each for one to nine copies, 
$1 a dozen in dozen lots, and at $7 
a hundred in such lots. Further in- 
formation and copies of the posters 
are available from the Sanitation 
Department, American Institute of 
Baking, 1135 Fullerton Ave., Chi- 
cago 14, Ill. 








When bakers enrich bread with “‘B-E-T-S,” they combine good 
health with good taste and satisfy consumer demand for a fine 
white loaf with excellent nutritive value. 

Merchandising authorities agree that nutritive value today is one 
of the most important factors in the marketing of food products. 
“B-E-T-S” enrichment tablets provide the easy, accurate, eco- 
nomical way to enrich bread with essential vitamins and iron in 


the form of ferrous sulfate. 


For assistance with your enrichment procedure, consult our Tech- 
nically-Trained Representatives or write: 


Wie Special 


Bases 
seen WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
Stocked for quick delivery: Rensselaer (N. Y.), Chicago, 


St. Louis, Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, Minneapolis, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta, 


Markets Division ° 





Use 
powerful germicide to 
sanitize your bakery 
*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT, OFF. 


Winthrop-Stearns’ Brand of Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


THE PIONEER 


ENRICHMENT TABLET OFFERS 
THESE ADVANTAGES: 


FASTEST DISINTEGRATING TABLET; 
ASSURES DEPENDABLE AND UNIFORM 
ENRICHMENT. 


Enables bakers to enrich bread to recom- 
y pre potencies of all required nutrients 

accurately, easily and economically. 

Aided in making the method of enrichment 

optional and has saved bakers millions of 

dollars. 


FERROUS SULFATE, A HIGHLY ASSIMI- 
LABLE FORM OF FOOD IRON, USED 
EXCLUSIVELY IN B-E-T-S. 


' average. 
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HONEY DEMAND OFF AS 
PRODUCTION INCREASES 


WASHINGTON—Honey production 
in 1947 totaled 228,162,000 lb.—7% 
larger than previous year’s crop and 
13% above 1941-45 average, according 
to the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Production was up sharply from 
1946 in the north Atlantic, west 
north central and south central re- 
gions, about the same in the West 
and down in the east north central 
and south Atlantic regions. This esti- 
mate is based upon reports from 
about 6,000 beekeepers including both 
farm and nonfarm apiaries. Mid-De- 
cember stocks of honey on hand for 
sale totaled 62,408,000 lb. compared 
with 10,787,000 lb. a year earlier. 
Beeswax production totaled 4,492,000 
Ib. in 1947, about 3% larger than pro- 
duction in 1946. Honey left on the 
hive for winter stores averaged 41.4 
lb. per colony compared with 37.1 Ib. 
for the 1946-47 winter feeding sea- 
son. The 1947 honey crop was pro- 
duced by 5,910,000 colonies of bees. 

Very favorable fall weather result- 
ed in a good late flow of honey, which 
increased the crop 18 million pounds 


| over producers’ September expecta- 


tions. An unusually good fall flow 


4 of honey was obtained in Iowa, Min- 


nesota, Nebraska and California. The 
average honey production per colony 
was 38.6 lb. in 1947 compared with 
36.9 lb. in 1946 and 40.7 the 1941-45 
Mid-December stocks of 
honey of 62,408,000 lb. were the larg- 
est in six years of record in sharp 
contrast to the 10,787,000 lb. on hand 
December, 1946, the smallest of rec- 
ord. Larger sugar supplies have re- 
sulted in a sharp decrease in demand 
for honey. Stocks are large and 
growers are holding for better prices. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WARD EMPLOYEES VOTE 
ERIE, PA.—Employees of the local 
Ward Baking Co. plant have voted 
unanimously for a union shop, Dale 
Carson, secretary of Local 397, Truck 
Drivers and Helpers, AFL, announced 
recently. The election was conducted 
by the National Labor Relations 

Board, according to Mr. Carson. 
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Dunkin’ Doughnuts 
For a Livin’ 














TORONTO—Every day in a clean, 
shiny laboratory atop a factory in 
Canada’s doughnut town, Trenton, 
Ont., two men bake between 50 and 
60 doz. doughnuts—and every day 
they consume two or three dozen each 
as chief tester and taster. These two 
men are employed by a large Cana- 
dian mill which produces more than 
two thirds of the $9 million worth of 
doughnuts consumed by Canadians 
each year. Their job is to check the 
ingredients for purity and to check 
for consistency the dehydrated mix- 
ture compiled at the factory sent to 
retailers all over the country. Eggs 
are given a bacteriological test, pro- 
teins are measured in wheat and soy 
flours, milk; is tested to government 
standards, sugars and spices are 
checked for strength and vegetable 
shortening for purity. 
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101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *",'5-” 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. * 


* Lincoln Hotel, Springfield, Ml.; 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 





Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 
99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CoO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








L.C.SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mituine Co., Inman, Kan. 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorrespondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR cates 


"410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. - 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








ri Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








“i. of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn K]_LOUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 








-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 





Wx 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK 


mR 
Quality Flour for Every Need 





fe 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3940 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 





DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


April 6—The Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., semi-annual meeting at 
Memphis, Tenn.; secretary, Allen R. 
Cornelius, 922 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


April 11-13—Missouri-Kansas Bak- 
ers Assn., convention ‘at the Hotel 
President, Kansas City; secretary, C. 
F. Heath, Heath’s Bakery, Salina, 
Kansas. 

April 18-20—Arkansas & Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; program chairman, Joe Den- 


ner, Golden Krust Bakeries, Alva, 
Okla. 
April 18-21 — Southern Bakers 


Assn., 34th annual convention at the 
Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami Beach, 
Fla.; executive secretary, Faber A. 
Bollinger, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., a4 
lanta, Ga. 


April 19-20—Illinois Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Abraham 
sec- 
retary, Thelma Dallas, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


April 19-21 — Northwest Bakers 
Conference, 15th annual meeting in 
the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; 
business manager, Roger Williams, 
Cherry City Bakery, Salem, Ore. 


April 22-24—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 24th annual 
convention at the Hotel Biltmore, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; secretary, I. J. 
Stromnes, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento 14, Cal. 


April 25-26 —.Nebraska Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Pax- 
ton Hotel, Omaha, Neb.; secretary, 
Tom Naughtin, Y. F. Naughtin Co., 
Omaha. 


May 2-4—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
annual convention at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, secretary, Percy 
Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4. 


May 2-4 — Michigan Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich.; execu- 
tive secretary, John F. Schallert, De- 
troit Leland Hotel, 1701 Cass — 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


May 3-4 — North Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Gard- 
ner Hotel, Fargo, N. D.; secretary, 
Albert Swanson, Harvey’s Superior 
Bakery, Harvey, N. D. 


May 8-11—Texas Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Texas Hotel, 
Fort Worth, Texas; secretary, B. R. 
Braden, 1123 Liberty Bank Bldg., 
Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 9—Flour Millers Export Assn., 
annual convention at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; general 
manager, Martin F. Smith, National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 


May 9-11—Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at Wausaw, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 6173 Plankinton Bldg., 161 W 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


May 10 — American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting and con- 
vention at the Sheraton Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; executive secretary, Harry 
Hunter, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 
8, Tl. 


May 10-12—Millers National Fed- 
eration, 46th annual convention at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, II1.; 
vice president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. 
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J. H. BLAKE 


FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Millis and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Feaiies 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J.J. SHEVELOVE: 


COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Clase Mills 
24 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





7 Shanley Avenue 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


Chandler, Ariz. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTEKS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cable Address: ““Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 
(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17 Corn Exchange Ch s 
LONDON, E.C.3 





Cabie Address. “Coventry.’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3. 
“Alkers,’’ London, 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C.1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR.” Maer red 


F FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 


GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
GLASGOW 


“MaRvEL,” Glasgow 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. siiag’ ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room, Seething Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 and 
70, Penwortham Road, 
Sanderstead, Surrey 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 


Oorys’ Buildings 

57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, OEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ITH 
BELFAST 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 


Branches: Relfast and Dublin 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St "GLASGOW 


Cable Address. 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chamberg 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


“DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. § 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Oables: ‘‘Puruip,”” Dundee 


JOHN F. CAMERON & co. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN , SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


NL V. Algemeene Handel-en 
* Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 


Flours - Offals - Starch 


~ 





Cable Address. 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


“Grains, Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 


(Successor to H. F. 


Osieck) 


AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 


IMPORTERS OF 


Cable Address: 
All codes used 


“Osieck,"’ Amsterdam 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 


FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 


Minneapolis, Minn, 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCB 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


COMMISSIEHANDEL “CEREALES” 


ROTTERDAM. 


(HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 


Reference: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Established 1868 


M. WITSENBURG JR’S 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Reference: 
De Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


Cable Address: 
“Witburg”’ 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 


“Rurodam,” Rotterdam 


$4 Meent 
Cable Address: 





Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 


Cable Address: ‘“Flormel,’”’ Oslo 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 


Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 





Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: “Asbjornsta”’ 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

Chase National Bank of Sa City 

of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., puiied & 
Princes St., London 


Bstablished 1881 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN 
IMPORTERS AND A 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 
All Standard Codes Used 


FLEMMING BANG 
FLOUR MILL AGENT 
Meldahlsgade 1 COPENHAGEN, V. 

Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 
of Flour, Semolina, Feedingstuffs, 
Cable Address: Flembang, Copenhagen 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 5th Edition 
Riverside 1901 and Improved 
Interested to Represent 
Flour Mills in 


ECUADOR AND COLOMBIA 


Rene Crespo B. 


Apdo 992 Apdo 3551 
Guayaquil Bogota 
Ecuador Colombia 
Bank Yeference: The Sterling National 
Bank & Trust Co., 42nd St. at Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

















KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





JOHN M. FLYNN CoO.. 
Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











FLOUR — 


GRAIN PRODUCTS — 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals — Vegetable Oils 
BRADLEY & BAKER, Commerce Building, New York 17 


Cable Address: 


Bradbake — All Codes 
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British Bakers Visit Paris Bakeshops, 
Find Them Hampered by{Difficulties 


LONDON — Recently a group of 
London bakery workers, .managers, 
allied tradesmen and trade union rep- 
resentatives visited Paris under the 
auspices of the Bakery Workers’ 
Guild, for the purpose of getting an 
insight into baking conditions in the 
Paris bakeries. One of the party, G. 
F. Knightly, later gave his impression 
in “The British Baker,” of the French 
bakeries. He said, ‘“‘the major portions 


of the bakeries are underground. All 
the ovens, with the exception of one, 
were peel Vienna type, the other be- 
ing similar in action to a small trav- 
eller. This bakery had showers for 
the employees and good staff rela- 
tions. Only the French stick was 
manufactured for public consump- 
tion, and it proved to be the only 
type available in Paris. No sandwich 
bread is possible, except for the man- 
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ufacture of rusks, which are sliced 
into oblong pieces, this being general 
throughout the bakeries.” 

At another bakery considered fa- 
mous as suppliers of “Croissants,” 
and taking pride that Marie Antoin- 
ette was a customer, the workrooms 
were entirely underground and 
reached by narrow stairways. Mr. 
Knightly said that it was constructed 
in aseries of cave-like compartments. 
“Here, as in every bakery we visit- 
ed, he continued, “men worked with 
nothing on but thin shorts; even feet 
and legs were bare.” 

The mixing to a French sack of 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS C0 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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flour (50 kilos) is 1% Ib. yeast, 4 Ib., 
6% oz. salt, 60% water. The loaf is 
baked at a temperature of 250° C., 
equal to 482° F., for 15 to 20 minutes. 

At one. bakery they were using 12 
tons of coke per week, costing 3 
francs (1 franc equals approximate- 
ly one cent) per kilo or about $30.40 
ton against $17.46 ton in Britain. 
The standard hours of working are 
48, but more often than not, the 
employees work 60 hours per week. 
Wages for ordinary bakers are 42 
francs (42¢) per hour; skilled top 
grade workers 52 francs (about 52¢) 
per hour. 

Pastries command the following 
prices in francs: 


Francs 


Flan, strawberry flavored .. 220 
Sponge type sandwich ..... 144 
CRE Se PRG uh a abe Ces OO bees 156 
Meringues, unfilled ......... 30 
Plain gateau, decorated top.. 260 


Small cakes 
Bread 


upward 
10.50 per kilo 

Hotel and restaurant supplies are 
governed by the number of rations 
that have to be filled during the day. 

An interesting point to some of the 
British tourists was that a _ boy 
should not enter the industry unless 
he had been trained at the bakery 
school, but conditions in the trade 
have no inducement. The labor po- 
sition is very bad. On the other 
hand, where labor is plentiful, there 
is, with some factories, a scheme of 
voluntary unemployment, meaning a 
few weeks off for each person, in ro- 
tation. 


The Grande Moulins 


Upon the completion of our tour 
of bakeries, we were conducted over 
the Grande Moulins de Paris. A 
tourist called it, “A very fine flour 
mill, built in 1920, having an impos- 
ing appearance, exceptionally clean 
interior, completely untouched by 
war, and comparing with any- 
thing that I have persorally ever 
seen in London.” Its storage capacity 
is 7,500 tons wheat and it can take 
in wheat at the rate of 100 tons an 
hour. The flour output is 1,000 tons 
a day. A point of interest was that 
the screenings are used for chicken 
feed. 

Another tourist wrote on the same 
subject in the British publication, 
“Confectionery & Baking Craft,” and 
said that attached to the mill was a 
baking school, with lecture rooms and 
a well equipped laboratory; two fea- 
tures of the bakery were the row of 
ten small electric doughmixers for 
the students and ovens that could 
be fired either with oil or wood shav- 
ings. The wood chips were burned in 
a fire box in the front of the oven 
in the place usually occupied by the 
power. Cleanliness was manifest in 
this bakery. 


Small Bakeries Clean 


A chance meeting of a baker by 
the party led to a visit to a small 
bakery, which, in contrast to some 
other bakeries, was found scrupu- 
lously clean and tidy. The bread was 
the finest they had seen in Paris. 

Coming from London where fresh 
eggs are never used in cooking these 
days, the party of bakers were in- 
trigued by the extensive use of eggs 
—one of the few commodities that 
are plentiful in France—in meringues 
and almond goods. Other types of 
confectionery are almost nonexistent, 
except in restaurants, where frangi- 
pane goods, tastefully decorated with 
fruits in season, and puree were dis- 
played. 

Summing up, the narrator says, 
“Our impregsion of the French baker 
is surprise at the hampering condi- 
tions under which he works, and ad- 
miration at his skill and industry.” 
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LOSS SET AT $115,000 
IN FIRE AT KEEGAN MILL 


RICHLAND CENTER, WIS.—Loss 
estimated at $115,000 was caused by 
a fire which swept the Keegan Bros., 
Inc., feed mill and store March 26. 

The fire broke out early in the 
afternoon while many local persons 
were at Good Friday services. The 
blaze started on the second floor of 
the building and is believed to have 
resulted from spontaneous combus- 
tion. Loss to the building is estimat- 
ed at $30,000, with feed and seed in 
the building at $60,000, with an addi- 


TELL US MORE 


Teacher! 


@ Maybe you're like a lot of food 
technologists and salt buyers who 
have gone along thinking all salt is 
the same. Actually, of course, vari- 
ous brands and grades and grains of 
salt differ in many respects. 








Take solubility: In salting cheese, 
slow solubility is highly important and 
desirable. Otherwise, salt is lost in the 
whey, producing flat, under-salted 
cheese. On the other hand, in salting 
butter, salt must dissolve with light- 
ning speed. If the butterfat is on the 
soft side—lacking in body—at certain 
seasons, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that over-working is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may lose its de- 
sirable physical properties and become 
mottled or marbled—and may lose its 
moisture, become leaky. Yet, if the 
salt is not properly dissolved, the but- 
ter may be gritty. 





xf 


To meet these problems, we have set 
up definite solubility standards for 
Diamond Crystal Salt. Our Butter 
Salt, for example, dissolves completely 
in water at 65° F. in less than 9.8 sec- 
onds—average rate, 9.2 seconds. That 
is why so many quality-minded food 
processors have learned to depend on 
Diamond Crystal products, manufac- 
tured under strict quality-control 
standards for solubility rate. 
G 





Want Free Information On Salt? Write Us! 


If salt solubility enters into your pro- 
cessing, write to our Technical Direc- 
tor. He will gladly recommend the 
correct Diamond Crystal Salt for best 
results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. B-12, 
St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL ; 
Process SALT 





tional $25,000 estimated as the value 
of machinery. 

According to James Keegan head 
of the firm, the loss is partially cov- 
ered by insurance. Both Mr. Keegan 
and his brother, Leo, were attending 
services when the fire was discovered. 
Volunteer firemen also were called 
from church to fight the fire. 

The Keegan brothers own another 
plant in Richland Center which is 
located about a block from the build- 
ing destroyed and therefore was not 
damaged. Business will be carried on 
from here for the time being. 

Mr. Keegan is a past president of 
the Central Retail Feed Assn., and his 
firm is one of the largest of its kind 
in Wisconsin, with an annual gross 
business estimated at $1,200,000. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURE SEED GROWERS MEET 


WICHITA—More than 60 certified 
seed growers from 10 centfal Kansas 
counties were in attendance at an 
all day district meeting of the Kan- 
sas Crop Improvement Assn., held 
March 2, at the Wichita Y.M.C.A. 

Topics under discussion were new 
methods of weed control and certifi- 
cation procedures for the seed grow- 
er. Among the speakers were E. A. 
Cleavinger, extension specialist on 
crops and soils, Kansas State College, 
and Carl Overly, secretary, Kansas 
Hybrid Corn Growers Assn. 
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COAL STRIKE MAY HALT 
LAKE VESSEL MOVEMENT 


BUFFALO—The work stoppage in 
the coal mines threatens an early 
movement of ships on the lakes and 
barge canal, and the several weeks 
gained by a dozen boats that were 
freed from the Buffalo harbor March 
17 may mean nothing if the coal 
miners do not return to work. 

Most vessels have fuel enough for 
only two trips up the lake, a survey 
shows. 

The barge canal is due to open 
about April 12. The delay in an earli- 
er opening was caused by ice around 
a Hudson River lock at Troy which 
prevented completion of repairs. 

Navigation opened March 29 on 
the St. Lawrence River. 
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OCCUPIED ZONES GET OVER 
2.6 MILLION SACKS FLOUR 


WASHINGTON—Exports of USS. 
flour under the Department of the 
Army Civilian Supply Program dur- 
ing January, 1948, totaled 2,691,716 
sacks, of which 2,557,711 went to the 
German occupied zone and 134,005 to 
the Japanese zone. This compares 
with 1,865,351 sacks exported under 
the army program in January, 1947. 

Exports of U.S. wheat under the 
army program during January, 1948, 
amounted to 8,690,796 bu., of which 
Germany received 5,125,024, Austria 
1,000 and Japan 3,564,796 bu. 

In addition, 632,000 bu. were sent 
to Germany under the International 
Refugee Organization program in 
January, 1948. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS CONFERENCE FOR 
MANAGERS IN CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS—The 48th annual man- 
agers’ conference of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. was held March 15-19 at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago. Fifty Bemis 
managers and other executives at- 
tended for the discussion of man- 
agerial problems and the formulation 
of policies. 
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Jespoich “BAKER BOY” 


Consider 


YOUR COST-OF- 
OPERATION 





Retail bakers throughout the country are enthusiastic 
over the low cost of operation of their Baker Boy ovens, 
operating on all types of fuel. 


They’re economical to operate, because of the high-grade 
fiberglass insulation, installed at the factory under expert 
supervision. Automatically controlled and wonderfully 
adapted to all types of retail baking, the Baker Boy oven 
has turned the tide from loss to profit in many new in- 


stallations. 


You owe it to yourself to investigate the “‘Moist-Master 
Steamdome?”’ feature which traps the natural moisture in 
the upper one-third of the oven, insuring uniformity of 
color, greater oven proof.and less bake out loss. Write for 
“The Story of Profit’’, a report compiled from scientific 
tests made in an average retail bakery. 


Available in 4 to 18 bun pan capacities 


See your dealer, 







Establishe 
t hed co.” 


317 DESPATCH BLDG., 


_or write for circular 


DESPATCH 


in 1902 


“COMMANDER”... 
LABORATORY .... 













8th STREET AT 7th AVENUE S. E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 





For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





MICROSCOPIC 
ANALYSIS 


for insect and rodent 
contamination 
Specialists in 

Plant Sanitation Surveys 
STRASBURGER & SIEGEL 

Food Chemists and 

Bacteriologists 
15 South Gay St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Co-op Movement to Cut Bread Prices 
Causes Alarm to Independent Bakers 


LONDON. — British bakers are 
alarmed by reports that the powerful 
cooperative Movement intends to cut 
the price of bread by 2¢ on the 3% 
lb. loaf. Other food price cuts are 
foreshadowed on April 26, when the 
new rationing period begins. On this 
day, consumers will be allowed to 
change their retailers and it is feared 
that many people will be tempted to 
leave independent traders for the 
co-ops. 

Herman Kent, representing 50,000 
food traders, characterizes the move 
as a “deep-laid plot to impose a so- 
cialist dominated trade monopoly on 
Britain.” Mr. Kent said that price 
cutting for the sake of fortuitous 
advertisement or for party political 
purposes was not a constructive con- 
tribution to the solution of the na- 
tion’s economic difficulties. 

Referring to the bread price cut, 
Andrew Wallace, former president of 
the Master Bakers Assn., stated that 
bakers could not face up to this loss 
and said “We are enjoying a subsidy 
at the moment. How could we pos- 
sibly reduce an article when such is 
the case?” 


Co-ops Favored on Taxes 


Previous accusations that the co- 
operative movement, which is strong- 
ly represented in the socialist party, 
is favored by a lower profits tax than 
that imposed by private firms, have 
been repeated without any convinc- 
ing denial either by the government 
or by the movement itself. 

The price war began when the 
government issued an appeal to the 
trades unions to hold back any claims 
f6Y intreased wages in order to help 
check the inflationary trend in 
Britain’s economy. The unions re- 
plied that higher wages were neces- 
sary to combat the rising cost of liv- 
ing and that they would only agree 
to forego their claims if prices and 
profits were reduced. The govern- 
ment’s recently issued economic sur- 
vey put forward this view, although 
traders stated that overhead expenses 
were such that price reductions could 
not be considered. It was at this stage 
that the national cooperative author- 
ity stepped in and announced price 
reductions in staple food products. 


Working Class Opposed 


Some opposition is expected from 
working class members of the move- 
ment for it is possible that the cost 
to the cooperatives of $34 million 
will have to be met by reducing the 
dividend on purchases, at present av- 
eraging about 40¢ for every $4 spent 
in the shops. Reduction of prices may 
offset the loss of dividend, but many 
old members, it is suggested, may feel 
that they are subsidizing reduced 
prices for consumers who have never 
previously traded at the cooperatives. 
On the other hand, increased turn- 
over may help maintain dividends at 
present levels. Normal yearly trad- 
ing surpluses are estimated at $152 
million. 

The movement embodies 1,100 so- 
cieties controlling several thousand 
shops and has its own import and 
wholesale organizations. The prices 
charged by the wholesale side to the 
retail shops may be reduced in an ef- 
fort to cushion the expected loss. 
The cooperatives are very strong in 
the baking trade and have their own 
flour mills, including a plant at Vic- 
toria Dock, London. They are also 
prominently engaged in the feed 





trade through the farmers’ coopera- 
tive societies. 

The battle may well resolve itself 
into one between the cooperative 
combine and the big shop combines, 
although it is bound to affect the 
small shopkeeper, many of whom are 
ex-servicemen. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SCOT NAMED PRESIDENT 
_ OF BRITISH FEED GROUP 


LONDON—British feed men have 
named John Stewart of Girvan, Scot- 
land, as new president of the Nation- 
al Association of Corn and Agricul- 
tural Merchants. 

A native of Broughty Ferry, Angus, 
Mr. Stewart served his apprentice- 
ship with D. & G. Croll of Dundee, 











John Stewart 


then left to serve in the Scots Guards 
in World War I. Badly wounded, he 
was discharged in 1916 and three 
years later he joined Hutchinson & 
McCreath, Ltd., Girvan, of which firm 
he is now a managing director. 

A farmer as well as a feed man, 
Mr. Stewart is perhaps the only feed 
man in the world who lives in a 
castle. 

The vice president of the organiza- 
tion will be H. B. Watkins of Radnor, 
Wales, who served his apprentice- 
ship with W. Vernon & Sons, Liver- 
pool. Mr. Watkins had a distinguished 
military career in both world wars, 
and he is now managing director of 
the feed firm, Radnorshire Co., Ltd. 

Nominations will be ratified by 
feed men at their annual convention 
at Gleneagles, Scotland, in June. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPORTING OF POTATOES 
BY ENGLAND INCREASES 
LONDON—News of potato imports 

given by John Strachey, minister of 

food, March 23 said that the Dutch 
have agreed to supply 100,000 tons, 

20,000 tons of which have already 

arrived. The balance will be shipped 

before mid-May. Poland is also send- 
ing 20,000 tons and 15,000 tons will 
come from Denmark. Rationing of 
potatoes is expected to end in June 
and the imports will assist in main- 
taining the ration of 3 lb. a person 
until then. 

The total, however, only represents 
two weeks’ supply at present con- 
sumption rates, authorities say. 








Expectations that the bread ration 
would be increased to offset potato 
shortage have not been realized and 
it is now unlikely that this step will 
be necessary. 

Eggs, bacon and poultry are also 
being sent and national press writers 
point out that these goods are com- 
ing to Britain from countries which, 
two years ago, were crying for 
UNRRA aid. Their recovery appears 
to have been quicker than that ap- 
parent in socialistic Britain, say ob- 
servers. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CROP ASSOCIATION MEETS 

OKLAHOMA CITY — The Okla- 
homa Crop Improvement Assn. held 
a meeting in El Reno April 2, at 
which Russell Pierson, secretary, was 
the principal speaker. 
‘ Developments in and new require- 
ments for seed certification was the 
major business of the meeting which 
was attended by farmers who grow 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and alfalfa 
for seed crops. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 














Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 


Chicago Board of Trade, March 27, 1948 
(00's omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 1,619 ee o* - 
Boston ..ccccces 29 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia .... 2 





Totals 5 
Previous week .. . es 13 
March 29, 1947.. 43 487 271 536 


MILLFEED MARKETS 








Minneapolis: Quick shipment millfeeds 
still are wanted in excess of the supplies 
available, although prices were now reflect- 
ing the April discounts quoted a week ago. 
Large bookings of flour by the PMA which 
will be ground out in the next few weeks 
promise an increased supply of millfeeds, 
but this so far has not helped the immedi- 
ate situation. Quotations April 5: bran 
$69.50, standard midds. $74, flour midds. 
$76@77, red dog $78.50 ton, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Duluth: Demand is very good; the trend 
is higher and supplies are light; pure bran 
$70.50, standard bran $69.50, flour midds. 
$78, mixed feeds $74.50, red dog $79.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $4.50@ 
10 lower, with the biggest decline in shorts. 
Quotations, straight cars: bran $69.50@ 
70.50, mill run $71.20@72.20, shorts $73@ 
74. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Denver: Prices fell off a few dollars 
and demand eased a little during the week. 
Supplies are still not adequate for needs, 
however.- Quotations: bran $70, shorts $77: 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran $3.50 
@4 ton lower and gray shorts $7@7.50 ton 
lower. Bran supplies are tight for immedi- 
ate shipment but the supply of shorts is 
adequate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $67.50@68, gray shorts $73@73.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, prompt: 
bran $72@74, gray shorts, $78@80 bur- 
laps, delivered TCP; about $4 lower on 
bran and $7@8 lower on shorts, compared 
to previous week. Demand is 
and insufficient to readily 
offerings, especially of bran. 

Chicago: Demand is fair; supplies are 
adequate. Bran $71.50@72, standard midds. 
$74@77, flour midds. $78, red dog $78.50 
@ 80. 

St. Louis: 
spot bran; but 


absorb current 


There is good demand for 
offerings are light. The de- 
mand for gray shorts is slow with freer 
offerings. Interest is light in future de- 
livery months. Prices on bran are $71.50 
@72, being steady to $1 off; gray shorts 
$75.50@76 is $1.50 off. These prices are spot 
delivered St. Louis switching limits. 

Toledo: The continued high price of feed 
is attributed to reduced operation of the 
mills, constituting a substantial decline in 
production and preventing the settling to 
lower levels. Bran was quoted at $77 ton 
and middlings at $79 in sacks, f.o.b. mill, 
with production moving to consumers in 
spite of resistance to high prices. 

Buffalo: Output continues far below nor- 
mal, and while the business of formula 
feed manufacturers is not too good, it is 
still good enough to create a demand for 
millfeeds well in excess of supplies. It is 
very distinctly a sellers’ market at present. 
The trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: bran $76@77, standard midds. $84@ 
85, flour midds. $86@87, red dog $86@87. 

Boston: Millfeed quotations are generally 
higher in the Boston market this week but 
not as a direct result of demand on the 
part of the buyers. Trading was again 
limited, with the few sales reported just 
fill-in quantities for prompt shipment. Spring 
bran is $2 higher while middlings and mixed 


less active, 


April 6, 1948 


feeds advanced $1. Red dog is unchanged. 
Dealers were extremely hopeful of the out- 
look, however. A new milk price formula 
put into effect April 1 presents a better 
outlook for dairymen and it is felt that 
it will arrest further depletion of herds. 
Poultry interests hailed the results of the 
government mid-March survey on hatching 
activities, which showed a sharp upturn 
at least for New. England. Quotations: 
spring bran $83, middlings $87, mixed feed 
$86, red dog $90. 

Philadelphia: A continued tight supply in 
millfeeds is giving the local market a firm 
undertone, thus creating an abnormal situ- 
ation because of the lack of demand. An 
exception to the latter, however, is a mod- 
erate inquiry for April bran, with some 
buyers reported willing to pay more than 
quoted prices for carloads of the commodity 
already loaded for shipment. Their offers 
are said to have proven ineffectual thus 
far, however. Those in the trade attribute 
the scarcity to the recent low-grind of 
flour mills, foresee no immediate pickup 
unless the government steps into the pic- 
ture with an accelerated demand for flour 
for export. The quotation on bran is $1 
under that of the previous week at $81@ 
82, while standard middlings and red dog 
are off $2 apiece, at $85@86* and $88@89, 
respectively. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds are being offered 
at wide variance in prices. These price in- 
ducements fail to attract buyers who prefer 
waiting on the sidelines for a clearer pic- 
ture of future price trends. Offerings are 
plentiful. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh: bran 
$77@81.80, standard midds. $81.75@86.50, 
flour midds, $84@86.50, red dog $86@87.50. 

New Orleans: The demand for millfeed 
narrowed during the week, with further de- 
clines in prices. The trade in general showed 


little interest to contracting for future 
delivery even at the price discount. This 
discount narrowed somewhat with the ad- 
vances in futures and declines in spot. 
Feed mixers and jobbers purchased only 
limited quantities for prompt and April 


deliveries. Export inquiries were small, with 
no sales reported. Bran $75.75@77, shorts 
$78.50 @ 80.25. 

Seattle: The market was firm so far 
as asking prices were concerned, with mills 
filling outstanding contracts and not offer- 


ing any substantial amounts of offal for 
any position. On the other hand the feed 
trade was cautious and seemed to feel 
that prices could go down farther than 
they could go up, with the result that buy- 
ing was about at a standstill. California 


reports indicated that Kansas feed is being 
offered there at substantial discounts for 


future delivery, but the market for quick 
and nearby was said to be holding well. 
This in turn influenced local sellers to hold 
the price line fairly steady. Nominal quota- 
tions were $72 sacked, Seattle-Tacoma for 
April millfeed, with the trade bidding 
$70@71 and little business being trans- 
acted. 

Portland: Mill run $74, middlings $79. 

Ogden: Milifeed prices advanced $6@7 
during the past week, with trade firm and 
demand and supply about equal. Mills are 
operating to capacity five days a week 
and are booked into May. Quotations: red 


bran and mill run $77, middlings $82, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$82, middlings $87; California prices: mill 
run $82.50, middlings $87.50, carlots, f.o.b. 
San Francisco; Los Angeles prices: $82.75, 


middlings $87.75. 


Toronto-Montreal: The market continues 
to take all that can be produced. Quota- 
tions: bran $53.25, shorts $56.25, middlings 
$59.25, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Toronto-Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Millfeed demand is far in ex- 
cess of supplies. The output is not as great 
as in the summer and fall months of 1947, 
and buyers in eastern Canada, British Co- 
lumbia, and parts of the prairie provinces 
are in the market for the available stocks. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; Alberta bran 
$49.25, shorts $52.25. Small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices in this area 
continue to move into new high ground, 
and the price advances are slowing up 
sales very materially. The latest advance 
amounted to 75¢ ton, and dealers are enter- 
ing very limited orders with western mills 
with the result that supplies here are on 
the short side. Poultry and stock raisers 
are turning more and more to substitute 
feeds. Cash car quotations: bran $52.80, 
shorts $54.80, middlings $56.80. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





St. Louis: Prices advanced 20¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are slow. Pure white 


$7.20, medium $6.95, dark $5.20, rye meal 
$6.20. 

Philadelphia: The local market for rye 
flour continues dull. Bakers are unwilling 


to contract for amounts in excess of im- 
mediate needs, and demand is further 
hampered by the annual “clean-up” prac- 
tice of bakeries, wherein they consume 
whatever dark flour there is on hand in 
order to enter the warm weather season 
with fresh material. A decline of 25¢ from 
the previous week in the quotation of rye 


white, leaving it at $7@7.05, received only 
passing notice from the trade who. are 
holding back for further reductions. 
Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales are very 
limited. The trade, continues to buy only 
small fill-ins wh absolutely needed. Prices 
are firm, with mills not pressing for busi- 
ness. Directions fair. Rye flour, fancy white 
$6.85@7, medium $6.60@6.70, dark $5.95@ 


6.25, blended $6.75, rye meal $6.15 @6.25. 
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Portland: Pure dark rye $6.88, white pat- 
ent $8.15. . 

New York: Rye flour sales are on a hand- 
to-mouth basis in small lots. Pure white 
patents $6.85@7.10. 

Chicago: Only the usual small lot buying 
is reported as buyers continue to hold off. 
Directions are fair. White patent rye $6.45@ 
6.69, medium $6.25@6.29, dark $5.19@5.65. 

Buffalo: Buying is largely restricted to 
immediate needs. Supplies are adequate. 
Trend is firm. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $7.35, dark $5.35, medium $7.10. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Export market may 
open up when ERP becomes effective, but 
nothing moving at present. Domestic mar- 
ket slow. Quotations: rolled oats $4.10 in 
80-lb. cottons; oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $4.95, 
f.o.b. Toronto ot Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic sales of oatmeal and 
rolled oats show a seasonal decline, but 
they are still considered good for this time 
of the year. Export business is scattered 
and made up of small amounts. Quotations 
April 3: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.30 
in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $5.15. 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 




















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRIOE 
Established 1874 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., March 25, 1948 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur .. 14,488 1,516 8,621 10,774 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 7,089 in 239 181 
Churchill ....... 144 be 1 ee 
Int., public and 

semi-public ele- 








ee 1,158 2% 439 1,764 
BEE vss vec 22,879 1,516 9,301 12,719 
Year ago ..... 17,593 1,686 11,204 6,908 
Receipts during week ending March 25: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,139 46 163 122 
Pacific seaboard. 779 P 19 1 
Other terminals* 169 a0 122 19 
TOCOIS 8 iskcs 2,087 46 304 142 


Shipments during week ending March 25: 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur— 





Sarees 563 1 542 484 
Milled or 
processed ... 42 a 29 40 
Pacific seaboard— 
OCOBM, 2 .cccss. 752 aT ee oe 
WEE. een ¥iceses 29 os 11 5 
Other terminals* 50 ad 40 52 
TOCA. cvcccces 1,437 1 622 581 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. Il, 
1947, to March 25, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar,.102,397 7,586 38,916 34,187 
Pacific seaboard. 27,748 +» 1,016 676 
Churchill ....... 2,969 ee r he 
Other terminals* 1,982 3 1,405 2,761 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1947, to March 25, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 92,836 6,845 33,580 25,533 


Pacific seaboard., 22,732 oo 3 TOO 560 
Churchill ....... 4,976 oe 40 2° 
Other terminals* 893 3 1,237 1,227 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices at Kansas City for March 27 
and April 3: 








BRAN— March 27 April 3 
PE. éscincsie coos @ 61.25 
 .. ATER 51.75@ 54.50 
CUO. secessecre 46.00@ > @ 50.00 
GU Gakeordeces 43.00@ 43.50 46.50@ 47.25 
August oe -» 43.00@ 43.25 45.75@ 46.75 
September .... +eee@ «1... 45.50@ 46.50 

SHORTS— 

EE os ved ee $....@§69.00 65.00@ 65.50 
WE ei besseese -+++-@§62.15 61.00@ 62.00 
Gee 55.50@ 56.50 58.00@ 58.60 
TORP ecaccccecs «.«-@*53.50 55.00@ 56.00 
eee 52.00@ 54.00 53.00@ 55.00 
September .... ooee@ ..-.- 53.00@ 55.00 
Sales (tons) .. 1,080 2,400 
*Bid. §Sale. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending March 27, 
1948, and March 29, 1947, as reported to 
the Grain Branch of the Production and 
Marketing Administration of the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 


27 29 27, 29, 


1948 1947 1948 1947 

ji... See 71,738 32,838 2,646 359 
CORR cccscccs 11,924 37,387 eee eos 
ORGS sccvicns 3,709 6,321 6 446 
MPG. 26060069. 1,952 2,139 30 271 
Barley ...... 16,867 14,108 éo% 509 
Flaxseed .... 4,162 2,577 eee ° 
Soybeans .... 8,209 13,689 


Stocks of U. S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets March 27 (fig- 
ures for corresponding date a year ago giv- 
en in parentheses): wheat, 154,000 (none) 
bu.; corn, 303,000 (278,000); rye, 66,000 
(none); soybeans, none (79,000). 












“THERE IS NO 








SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 


““WINGOLD” 
Waite Rye 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Mefuthuceslonn 


KANSAS CITY, MO 


GRAIN- FLOUR- FEED 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 





ee 9, 
Golden Loaf” t='s0s 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 

















* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 





Pure Licut Rre 


Clear “Boxer” 


FLOURS 


of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 


“Bay STaTe” “WINONA” 


Rye Flours 
Mepium RYE 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


SpeciaL MepiuM RYE 


Rye Meal Coarse, Meprum-Fine 








““WINBAYCO” 


Dark Rye 
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Canadian and European N ews 


* * _ * 


* ae 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Canadian Exporters’ 
Group Pleads for 
Free Enterprise 


TORONTO, ONT. — The Canadian 
Exporters Assn., a production of the 
war and postwar period, with head- 
quarters in Toronto, is appealing to 
the government at Ottawa to simplify 
and modernize the regulations gov- 
erning private enterprise in the ex- 
porting fields where Canada has a 
commercial interest. 

The association also recommends 
that U.S. business transacted through 
Canadian channels be dealt with by 
private Canadian enterprise and not 
through government to government 
purchasing and sales. It is also asking 
that all interchanges of goods and 
services be carried on under reason- 
able security and rules of conduct 
which will promote the enlargement 
of private enterprise. 

As A. F. Telfer, general manager 
and secretary of the association, 
points out in a letter to the minister 
of trade and commerce, Canada is 
devoted to the principles of free, 
competitive enterprise and is, there- 
fore, hoping this continent will car- 

“Yy “on its commercial operations 
abroad as much as possible through 
the use of established private trading 
facilities. This suggestion grows out 
of the fact that the Marshall Plan 
will have a good deal of significance 
for merchants and manufacturers in 
Canada. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CASH RYE AT WINNIPEG 
AT $4.65 HITS RECORD 


WINNIPEG—Cash rye on the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange sold at $4.65 
bu. for Nos. 1 and 2 C.W. last week. 
This all-time high, quoted for any 
grain except flax on the Winnipeg 
market, was posted March 29. On 
March 30, the May future went to an 
all-time high of $4.50. Later in the 
week prices receded from the peaks. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FREIGHT RATE 
HIKE ALLOWED BY BOARD 


TORONTO— Railway freight rates 
in Canada have been under discussion 
for the last several years with the 
result that a board of transport com- 
missioners has now rendered judg- 
ment that a general rise of 21% 
should be allowed to the railways in 
their rates of freight. This judgment 
is subject to a right of appeal to the 
supreme court of Canada and must 
also be approved by parliament. 

It is also subject to a number of 
exemptions, of which the grain trade 
is one. Presumably, this latter exemp- 
tion applies to flour and mill products 
as well. In making their request for 
higher freight rates the railways 
placed the minimum amount that 
would meet the requirements of their 





case at 30%. Presumably, they did 
not have much hope of getting that 
much and it may be that they are 
willing to accept the 21% advance 
which is now available to them. 

On the other hand, there is plenty 
of evidence that the shipping public 
will have a lot to say about the new 
rail rates before they are finally ac- 
cepted and put into effect. One of the 
governing factors in the new situa- 
tion will be the comparison of Cana- 
dian rates with those for correspond- 
ing hauls in the U.S. Rates to sea- 
board for export will be another ele- 
ment in this feature of the new rate 
structure. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


B.C. BAKERS MEET 

VANCOUVER—The annual dinner 
meeting held at Hotel Vancouver dur- 
ing the week by the British Columbia 
Bakers Assn. and the Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. attracted more than 400 
people from all parts of the province. 
Samuel Boyd acted as chairman for 
the affair, assisted by B. M. Colwell 








of Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., head of 
the British Columbia assn. and R. G. 
Jaboult of Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., 
head of the allied trades body. The 
main speaker was Dean Rev. Cecil 
Swanson. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
OGILVIE ELEVATOR BURNS 
WINNIPEG — The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., elevator at Holland, 
Manitoba, was destroyed by fire early 
last week, loss was estimated at $30,- 
000. The elevator contained 40,000 bu. 
grain, and a 40-ton carload of feed 
and flour on track was lost. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RELIANCE GRAIN CO. 
REPORTS EARNINGS DROP 


WINNIPEG—A decline during the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1947, to $131,504, 
from the 1946 earnings of $162,480 
was shown in the profits of the Reli- 
ance Grain Co., Ltd. This was shown 
in the company’s annual report by 
the president, W. A. Murphy. 

Operating profit for the year to- 

















German Flour and 
Expect Changes 


LONDON—German flour and feed 
importers have to contend with many 
trading restrictions, but they are al- 
ready making plans for a return .to 
conditions of private enterprise. Con- 
siderable changes are expected in the 
setup shortly, Edgar Eicholz, Ham- 
burg, reported recently to The North- 
western Miller. 

Mr. Ejicholz said that all import 
business is in the hands of the~Joint 
Export Import Agency U.S./U.K. 
with headquarters at Frankfurt and 
offices in various parts of Bizonia. A 
number of German organizations as- 
sist with the distribution of alloca- 
tions received by the occupying pow- 
ers. Credits are perforce controlled 
by JEIA, and there is no likelihood 
of this procedure being changed un- 
til the signing of the peace treaty, 
whereupon once again German trad- 
ers will be entitled to the protection 
of international law, a system which 
does not obtain at present. 

The chances of private deals in 
flour and feed are remote at the mo- 
ment, but Mr. Eicholz considers that 
German economy cannot continue in 
the present complicated manner with- 
out destroying free enterprise in the 
western democratic sense. 

The importers in the _ various 
trades are banded together in “im- 
port rings,” and JEIA hands over im- 
ported stocks to the rings for dis- 
tribution to the wholesalers. Cost to 
the consumer bears no relationship 
to world levels because prices are 
fixed at those prevailing in the Reich 
prior to the war. Mr. Eicholz men- 
tions one interesting development of 
trade whereby foreign firms are al- 
lowed to send raw materials into 
Germany for processing by German 
firms. For instance wheat and rye 


Feed Importers 
in Trade Procedure 


are processed into such specialities 
as Nuremburg Lebkuchen (ginger 
bread) and Pumpernickel, Westfalian 
rye bread or brown george. The fin- 
ished goods are then sent back, pay- 
ment being made in dollars or by re- 
tention of part of the raw material. 

The rules of the import authori- 
ties respect the principle that no 
barter business is allowed or admit- 
ted in international trade, except as 
between governments. Some firms 
have made suggestions to German in- 
terests for such compensating trade 
but nothing can be done on these 
lines. 
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taled $500,983, compared with $634,- 
292 the year previous. After provision 
for preferred stock dividends, the 
company’s surplus increased from 
$973,920 to $1,046,824. Working cap- 
ital of the company increased $199,- 
396 during the year to total $1,474,- 
569 at Dec. 31. This working capital 
position does not show the result of 
the recent sale of company elevators 
in the present year. 

At the end of 1947 the company had 
current assets of $12,192,842, of which 
more than $11 million was in grain. 
Current liabilities of $10,718,273 were 
dominated by secured bank loans and 
current account balances of more 
than $9 million. 
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Canadian Coastal 
Steamships Improve 


Facilities, Service 


TORONTO — Shipping companies 
that carry freight and passengers on 
the lower St. Lawrence and along the 
Atlantic coast are getting ready for 
a busy summer. Now that war is a 
thing of the past the vessels and 
equipment employed in these services 
have been overhauled-and the latest 
and best handling facilities have been 
quite generally installed, shipping au- 
thorities say. 

The Canadian office of The North- 
western Miller lately received from 
F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
advice that the Newfoundland Can- 
ada Steamships, Ltd., for which they 
are agents in this part of Canada, will 
again operate a service between Mon- 
treal and St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
They have secured a new motor ship, 
the “Wellington Kent” for this trade. 
This vessel will be able to make the 
round trip from Montreal to St. 
John’s every two weeks. 

This is expected to be a popular 
service with Canadian shippers who 
do business with Newfoundland. 
Among other commodities Canada ex- 
ports a good quantity of flour and 
other mill products to the island. In 
the war years it was not possible to 
get quick and ample freight service 
to that particular destination, though 
flour was generally on the priority 
list. Now the services available are 
thought to be fast enough and suf- 
ficiently ample to take care of all 
requirements. 





—* * 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





Timothy O’Connell, assistant sec- 
retary of the Eire department of ag- 
riculture, has expressed satisfaction 
at the allocation of 360,000 metric 
tons of wheat a year by the Inter- 
national Wheat Conference. Eire’s 
yearly consumption of wheat is about 
560,000 tons, of which 250,000 tons is 
home grown. Rate of extraction at 
present ruling in the country is 85%. 


xk 


Scottish opinion forecasts an end 
to the rationing of oats and oat 
products by the end of April. Present 
trends foreshadow a surplus of oats 


in March. 
xk tk 


Canadian born J. B. H. Thomas, 
Thomas Hedley & Co., Newcastle, 
England, is traveling to Canada and 
expects to stay in North America for 
about 18 months. He is visiting bak- 
ers, biscuit manufacturers and cater- 


By George E. Swarbreck 





ers with a view to broadening his 
knowledge of the trade. At the out- 
break of war Mr. Thomas was as- 
sistant sales manager of the edible 
oils and fats division of Hedleys and 
is well known to many members of 
the baking trade. 


x kk 


Yugoslavia has made such ex- 
traordinary demands on Britain for 
capital equipment in exchange for 
corn that negotiations have come to 
a stop. Harold Wilson, president of 
the Board of Trade, states that 
Britain is unable to meet the whole 
of the Yugoslavian demands but there 
is a possibility of a limited agreement 
being signed shortly. 

xkx*kk 

Some Australian wheat has been 
allocated to British flour millers and 
bakers havé been warned of the new 
element in national flour. An an- 
nouncement in London speaks of 
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greater quantities of English wheat 
being used in flour in the fall, a step 
which will not be welcomed by the 
bakers who consider the resulting 
flour unsuitable for bread making. An 
experienced baker said that the flour 
does not produce the volume of Ca- 
nadian and is lacking in color and 
texture for bread. Another point of 
criticism, important to bakers work- 
ing on a small margin, is that it is 
much less profitable. Considerable 
adjustment in bakery practice will 
be required and there is bound to be 
some waste until bakers grow ac- 
customed to the new flour. Possibility 
of spirited opposition is forecast. 


xk 

Malto, British outpost in the Medi- 
terranean, is in trouble over rising 
food prices. Control of the island was 
recently given by the British to a 
Maltese socialist government and 
emissaries are now in London plead- 
ing for a food subsidy of $2 million, 
without which food prices will rise 
and the whole of the island’s econ- 
omy will be endangered. Present sub- 
sidy of $1,800,000 expires shortly. So- 
cialists threaten to hand back con- 
trol to Britain unless the demand is 


met. 
xk 


Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., mill- 
ing machinery manufacturers of 
Rochdale, England, report a profit of 
$137,700 for the year to Dec. 31, 
1947. A dividend of 714%, similar to 
ast year, has been proposed. 


xk 
Reports from Greece indicate that 
as a result of the political situation 
leading to civil disturbances, only 
about three quarters of the land 
normally laid down to cereals has 
been sown this year. The possibility 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


of a poor harvest is therefore en- 
visaged in spite of present prevailing 
favorable weather conditions. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 
Two British biscuit manufacturing 
firms, Macfarlane Lang & Co., Ltd. 
and McVitie & Price, Ltd. are to 
combine. They have formed a hold- 
ing company with a capital of $14 
million, but will continue to carry 
on business in their respective names 
as before. Both are private family 
concerns with a capital of about $2,- 
800,000 each. G. P. McDonald of Mc- 
Vitie & Price is expected to be named 
chairman of the new organization. 


xk kk 
The House of Commons has been 
told that each Britisher consumed on 
the average 241 lb. of grain products 
during the first half of 1947. Potatoes 
were consumed to the extent of 296.5 


Ib. a head. 
xk 
The possibility of animal feed be- 
ing obtained from sea weed is again 
in the news. The latest experiments 
are reported from Scotland. 


x*k 

A program for the abolition of ra- 
tioning in Belgium has now been an- 
nounced by the food minister, M. de 
Fernig. Animal feed will come off ra- 
tion April 1 and grain prices will be 
reduced 25%. Bread will, therefore, 
be cheaper. Milk and home produced 
butter will be derationed May 1 and 
sugar Sept. 1. 
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“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


. Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Wotmacs” 


“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


““WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 








PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 


Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 








SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
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Jute and Cotton BAGS 

















ay ...A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 


E 3 product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
oe ... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
i x Woods specialist about any phase of your 
RY dg packaging operation! 





WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal * Toronto + Ottawa + Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 








—_— -- 
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Canadian Flour 
Production Down 
During February 


TORONTO — Canadian mills pro- 
duced 1,799,279 bbl. of flour in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, as against 2,212,207 bbl. 
in the same month of 1947. 

Total flour output in the seven 
months of crop year ending with 
February was 14,964,409 bbl., as 
against 16,377,917 bbl. in the same 
period of previous crop year. Total 
capacity of mills operating was 99,- 
040 bbl. while actual capacity em- 
ployed was 75.7% of the total given. 

Wheat ground in February amount- 
ed to 8,156,702 bu., as against 9,917,- 
925 bu. for the same month of last 
year. Total wheat ground in the sev- 
en months to February was 67,808,993 
bu., a decline of 5,273,571 bu. from 
previous year. 

vo¥ 


Winter Wheat Flour Production 


TORONTO—During February 61,- 
962 bbl. of Ontario winter wheat flour 
were milled compared with 55,646 
for the same month a year ago. This 
brings the quantity of this type of 
flour produced during the seven- 
month period commencing Aug. 1 to 
464,596 bbl. against 493,045 bbl. for 
the same period of last year, a drop 
of 28,449 bbl. 


Effect of Short Crop on Canadian 
Output 
TORONTO—The following figures 
for the current and last crop years 
show how the operation of flour mills 
in Canada is being affected by the 


reduced wheat crop: 
1947-48 


Per cent of No. of 


Month operation barrels 
MUMBO ccc crcvccess 96.2 2,412,394 
September ........ 103.2 2,481,189 
CRG Fi ccweiccess 99.6 2,531,104 
November ........+. 85.5 2,159,483 
December Tree Te 65.8 1,691,610 
ME vt vedéecetun 73.9 1,889°350 
PODPUGTY oo cecscvcs 75.7 1,799,279 

14,964,409 
1946-47 
Per cent of No. of 

Month operation barrels 
ELLE ee 86.5 2,158,627 
BeptemMber ...cccces 100.6 2,227,748 
oo ee ee 101.4 2,432,875 
November ......... 103.9 2,518,555 


December ...ce.ees 164.3 2,350,040 
TORMEET cictsuccces 103.1 2,477,865 
Po ere 99.6 2,212,207 


16,377,917 
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CONDITION OF INDIAN 
WHEAT CROP FAVORABLE 


LONDON—Reports on the condi- 
tion of the Indian wheat crops are 
highly favorable, and providing the 
reduction of acreage as a result of 
communal disturbances is not too 
large, the prospects of a good har- 
vest, equal if not better than last 
year, are healthy. Winter rains in the 
northwest provinces have benefited 
the newly seeded spring crops. Re- 
ports from other parts of India are 
also highly favorable. 

Food grains have been decontrolled, 
and prices have fallen in consequence. 

Bumper crops of rice in all far 
eastern producing countries are ex- 
pected to assist in alleviating the 
present world shortage of wheat. 
Prior to the present crop year the 
former large exporting rice areas of 
Burma, Java, Siam and Indo-China 
were unable to resume supplies on 
the scale carried on before the war, 
and rice eaters turned to wheat as an 
alternative, a factor which increased 
the difficulties of European countries, 
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It will be some time before prewar 
levels in area and yield are reached, 
but the present progress augurs well 
for the future. 

Dr. Edith Summerskill, parliamen- 
tary secretary to the Ministry of 
Food, announced Jan. 28 that the In- 
ternational Emergency Food Council 
has recommended that Britain’s allo- 
cation of rice for 1948 be 24,500 tons, 
of which 19,000 tons will come from 
Burma. Some time will elapse, how- 
ever, before this rice can be made 
available for British consumers. 

Concern has been expressed in Lon- 
don at the action of the new Burmese 
independent government in national- 
izing, at short notice, the British 
owned Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. The 
company is responsible for the trans- 
port of rice from the Irrawaddy delta 
to Rangoon, and it is feared that the 
serious dislocation attendant upon 
nationalization may well hinder the 
flow of the rice crop to the port. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


George A. Taylor 
Honored at 
Buffalo Banquet 


BUFFALO — Competitors and a 
representative cross section of those 
engaged in producing, processing, dis- 
tributing or merchandising the “staff 
of life” joined recently to pay tribute 
to George A. Taylor, veteran manager 
of the National Bread Co., a subsid- 
iary of the National Biscuit Co., who 
on March 31 reached the retirement 
age under the company’s policies, 

Mr. Taylor has been manager of 
the company’s Buffalo office since 
1927, during which he served two 
terms as president of the Buffalo Bak- 
ers Exchange. Previously, he had 
served the company for many more 
years, beginning in Los Angeles, Cal., 
where he first entered its employ as 
a carpenter in 1911. He then entered 
the real estate department and made 
leases for the company all over the 
country, particularly Chicago, New 
York and other large cities. He in- 
vented a new type of display for the 
cracker department of the company. 
He served for some time in the cake 
department of the company in New 
York and Newark and came to Buf- 
falo as the second manager of the 
bread company. 

Ernest Von Pless, division manager 
of the General Baking Co., was toast- 
master at the banquet in Mr. Taylor’s 
honor at the Park Lane restaurant. 
John Schirmer, O’Rourke Baking Co., 
read a telegram from Mr. O’Rourke, 
who is in Florida, expressing his re- 
grets at inability to be present but 
extending his best wishes to Mr. Tay- 
lor in his well-earned retirement. 
B. Frank Wells, president of the New 
Era Grocers and past president of 
the New Food Merchants Assn. and 
chairman of the trade relations com- 
mittee, commended Mr. Taylor’s 
traits of character. Thomas Guerdat, 
president of the Delicatessen Owners 
Assn. and president of the New York 
state grocers’ association, said that 
the example and practices of Mr. 
Taylor contributed in a marked de- 
gree to the present pleasant relations 
between merchants and bakers. 
George T. Seibel, business agent of 
Bakers & Confectioners Union, voiced 
the esteem in which Mr. Taylor was 
held by the bakery union “for his 
uniform fair dealing and honesty of 
purpose.” Mr. Seibel presented Mr. 
Taylor with a purse on behalf of all 
present for his use during his com- 
ing travels. 

Mr. Taylor responded by calling at- 
tention to the fact that those on top 








came up from the bottom in the bak- 
ing industry and emphasized the de- 
sirability of treating all workers as 
human beings. 

Mr. Taylor expects to take an ex- 
tensive trip to California in the fall. 
He expects to begin work shortly on 
a book on Salesmanship, incorporat- 
ing in it selling principles expressed 
in the language of those who actually 
sell. 
Martin P. Lill, for many years man- 
ager of the company’s Albany unit, 
will succeed Mr. Taylor in Buffalo. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PERSONNEL CHANGES MADE 
BY ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 


ST. LOUIS—It has been announced 
by Anheuser-Busch, Inc., that James 
E. Stroupe, who has come up. through 
the ranks with Anheuser-Busch dur- 
ing the last 15 years, from branch 
manager to district manager and spe- 
cial representative of the New York 
regional office, is establishing a busi- 
ness for himself. 

He will make his office in Atlanta 
representing several well-known man- 
ufacturers supplying the baking in- 
dustry. 

Anheuser-Busch also has announced 
the promotion of John R. McCurry, 
Greensboro, N.C., and Leon Elmore, 
Atlanta, Ga., to district solicitors, to 
cover the southeastern district. 

Russell S. Shaw, Baltimore, has 
been promoted to supervise the Po- 
tomac States district, the announce- 
ment said. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. W. BRUMLEVE DEAD 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Mortimer W. 
Brumleve, 68, widely known grain 
man of Louisville, died March 27, of 
an asthmatic condition, having been 
ill about 10 days. Mr. Brumleve for 
years was an Official of the old ele- 
vator and grain house of Callahan & 
Sons, with whom he started as a boy. 
After this concern was liquidated he 
went with W. L. Lyons & Co., stock 
and bond house, in charge of its 
grain department, and about five 
years ago switched to the grain de- 
partment of Stein Bros. & Boyce. Mr. 
Brumleve is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Elise Brumleve, and two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Mark Bowers and Mrs. .W. 
B. Nunnelly. 
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Dunwoody Donates 
Experimental Mill 


to Minnesota U 


MINNEAPOLIS — The William 
Hood Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
recently donated an Allis-Chalmers 
experimental mill to the Institute of 
Technology, University of Minneso- 
ta for use by Students enrolled in the 
flour mill engineering curriculum. 

J. R. Kingman, Jr., director of the 
Dunwoody Institute, said that the 
laboratory mill was acquired many 
years ago and that it had not been 
used since the vocational school did 
not teach any residence courses in 
milling. 

“The gift of the laboratory mill is 
a welcome addition to the flour mill 
engineering program at the Univer- 
sity,” Prof. John M. MacKenzie, head 
of the course, said. 

There are 15 students enrolled in 
the five-year curriculum in flour mill 
engineering at the university. The 
course was established last fall after 
the technical advisory committee of 
the Millers National Federation had 
convinced university authorities of 
the need for trained milling engi- 
neers. It is supported by a grant-in- 
aid from the federation. 
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11.4 MILLION ACRES SOWN 
TO WINTER WHEAT IN ITALY 


WASHINGTON — Winter wheat 
seeded up to Feb. 5 in Italy amounted 
to 11.4 million acres, according to the 
latest official estimate reported to 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. Winter wheat constitutes the 
bulk of the country’s total wheat pro- 
duction. 

The present estimate shows some 
increase, compared with the official 
figure of 10.9 million acres for the 
total wheat area harvested in 1947. 
Private estimates of last year’s area, 
however, were somewhat higher, in- 
dicating that the acreage was about 
11.5 million acres. 

Growing conditions to date have 
been very good, according to the lat- 
est reports. Yields per acre in 1947 
were about 20% below the 1935-39 
average, largely as a result of drouth 
during the spring and early summer. 
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Ontario Farmers Will Not Benefit 
from New Prices, Mill Assn. Says 


TORONTO—A recent bulletin is- 
sued by the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn. draws attention to the fact 
that an additional payment for wheat, 
authorized by legislation passed by 
the House of Commons, Ottawa, will 
not benefit Ontario farmers in any 
way. — 

The House of Commons authorized 
an increase in the initial payment to 
be made to western farmers when 
they deliver their wheat, the in- 
crease amounting to 20¢ bu.—from 
$1.35 to $1.55, basis No. 1 northern 
in store Ft. William. 

Figures given for the past two and 
the present crop year, showing the 
differences between prices received 
for wheat by western and Ontario 
farmers are as follows: 

On the 1945 crop, western farmers 
received initial payment of $1.25 and 
an interim payment of 10¢ bu. has 
already been made. The 20¢ increase 
voted recently plus the initial and 
interim payment totals $1.55 bu. for 
the western farmers’ wheat. 





For Ontario wheat growers, an in- 
itial payment of $1.25 bu., plus dis- 
tribution of equalization fees amount- 
ing to slightly less than 4¢ bu., 
brought the total to $1.29 bu. 

On the 1946 crop western wheat 
growers received an initial payment 
of $1.35 bu., plus 20¢ bu. now author- 
ized, plus the possibility of some later 
participation payment, bringing the 
total to $1.55, with a possibility of an 
increase. 

Ontario farmers for the 1946 crop 
received $1.26 bu. plus a fixed wheat 
payment of 14¢ for a total of $1.40 bu 

For the 1947 crop western farmers 
got an initial payment of $1.35 bu 
on wheat marketed to April 1, on 
which to receive 20¢ bu., plus later 
participation, bringing the price to 
$1.55 for wheat marketed April 1 o1 
later. 

Ontario farmers received $1.55 bu., 
plus a fixed wheat payment of 8¢ bu., 
for a total of $1.63. The Ontario 
prices are basis No. 1, f.o.b. Montreal 
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Chicago Flour 
Distributors Group 
to Meet April 22 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors will hold 
a business meeting the evening of 
April 22 at the Furniture Club of 
America, according to an announce- 
ment by R. E. Bemmels, president. 

The convention of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors, to be 
held in St. Louis May 16-18, will be 
discussed and the organization's of- 
ficial delegates to this meeting will be 
elected. The Chicago trade is showing 
much interest in this convention and 
a large delegation is expected to at- 
tend, Mr. Bemmels said. 


——BREAD IS THE ST4FF OF LIFE 


BRITISH BAKERS CALL 
FOR HIGHER PRICES 


LONDON—British bakers are at- 
tempting to substantiate a claim for 
un increase in the price of bread and 
the Ministry of Food has called for 
costings in preparation for a review 
of the profit margin which has been 
in existence since the outbreak of war. 
At present the recognized profit is 
$1 for a sack of 280 lbs. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the industry can make 
out a strong case in view of the fact 
that overhead expenses have _in- 
creased by as much as 25%. 

The maximum ceiling price of 
‘lour confectionery is 50¢ lb. and 
some bakers consider that this is in- 
sufficient and restricts them to the 
manufacture of austerity goods. It 
has been suggested that this price 
limit should be restricted to plain 
goods and a better price allowed for 
better quality goods for which there 
is considerable demand from the pub- 
lic. Majority opinion, however, con- 
siders that the government will not 
go over the 50¢ limit, although a 
case could be made out for an in- 
crease of the lower price limit from 
30¢ to 40¢ Ib. 

Whether the bakers will be suc- 
cessful in their efforts is doubtful, 
according to observers. Recent anti- 
inflationary measures announced by 
Clement Attlee, prime minister, in- 
clude the freezing of prices in shops 
at prices prevailing in January. Opin- 
ion in the baking trade is divided 
because some members contend that 
while overheads have increased some 
economies have been made, due to the 
restrictions upon the goods they are 
allowed to make. 
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LOAN NEGOTIATED BY 
STERLING DRUG, INC. 


NEW YORK-—Sterling Drug, Inc., 
through James Hill, Jr., president, 
has announced that it has borrowed 
from the New York Life Insurance 
Co, the sum of $12 million, by issuing 
a 3% sinking fund note payable in 
15 years. The loan was arranged for 
Sterling by Eastman Dillon & Co. 

In announcing completion of ne- 
gotiations with New York Life, Mr. 
Hill said that “sales increases during 
the past few years have been accom- 
panied by increases in accounts re- 
ceivable. Likewise, inventories have 
risen, because of both greater sales 
and increased costs. The loan just 
negotiated will enable Sterling to pay 
off its. bank indebtedness and pro- 
vide the increased working capital 
which is necessary to accommodate 
the steady growth of the business.” 
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At the same time, Mr. Hill disclosed 
that Sterling’s 1947 sales were ap- 
proximately $130 million, the highest 
in the company’s history. They rep- 
resent an increase of 7% over the 
1946 figure of $121,487,000, and of 
more than 24% over sales of $104,- 
584,000 in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ST. PAUL BAKERS TO MEET | 


ST. PAUL—A dinner dance will be 
given by the Associated Bakers of 
St. Paul at Remaley’s Hall April 10, 
according to a recent announcement 
by J. J. Kriz, president of the associa- 
tion. An orchestra will play for the 
after-dinner dancing. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. D. SANDERSON HEADS 
PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 


PITTSBURGH — C. D. Sanderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was installed as 
president of the Pittsburgh Flour 
Club at a dinner meeting at the Pitts- 
burgh Athletic Club April 3. Willard 
Moore, Eagle Roller Mill Co., was 
welcomed as a new member. 

E. J. Bermel, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
asked for volunteer speakers to in- 
struct baking students at South Vo- 
cational High School on _ various 
phases of flour usage in baking. It 
was also decided to continue the eve- 
ning dinners of the club instead of 
luncheon meetings. A credit bureau 
service is being considered for the 
club members to secure customers’ 
ratings, patterned after services of 
flour clubs in other cities. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TESTIMONIAL PLANNED 
IN N.Y. FOR EMIL FINK 


NEW YORK—Because of the de- 
votion of Emil Fink, president Fink 
Baking Corp., to the United Jewish 
Appeal and other philanthropies, he 
will be honored at a testimonial din- 
ner at the Hotel McAlpin May 20. 

Same] R. Strisik of S. R. Strisik 
Co., is chairman of the bakers, flour 
and allied trades division. Morris 


























Clinton Zinter 


JOINS PEAVEY — Clinton Zinter, 
Milbank, S.D., county agent of Grant 
County, S.D., has been added to the 
agricultural department staff of the 
F. H. Peavey & Co., as assistant to 
W. P. MacDonald, manager of the 
department. Mr. Zinter, who was 
graduated from South Dakota State 
College in 1946 and later employed 
by the state extension service, will 
help carry out experimentation in 
weed control, soil fertilization and 
livestock feeding, in addition to dis- 
ease and insect control. 


Messing, president of Messing Bak- 
eries, Inc., and Benjamin Gottfried, 
president of Gottfried Baking Co., 
Inc., are vice chairmen. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIA OFFICIALS DEFEND 
JUTE EXPORT QUOTA PLAN 


LONDON—Recent criticisms of the 
new jute export quota system intro- 
duced January last have prompted 
the Indian government to explain the 
new methods adopted. 

The ministry of commerce states 
that applicants possessing firm con- 
tracts with overseas buyers were al- 
lotted pro rata provisional quotas on 
the condition that within 15 days they 
would have letters of credit opened 
in their names by the original buyers 
and that failure to do so would in- 
volve not only cancellation of provi- 
sional quotas but also deprivation of 
a jute export license in the future. As 
a further safeguard, this provisional 
quota slip was declared to be a non- 
negotiable instrument. These rules 
were imposed to prevent trafficking 
in quotas, a drawback of the 1947 
scheme. 

Complaints that the old system, 
whereby 90% of the jute export busi- 
ness was reserved for established 
shippers and 10% thrown open to 
newcomers reacted to the detriment 
of non-Indians, appeared to be justi- 
fied according to government opin- 
ion. The result of the present ar- 
rangement was the transfer of some 
business to Indian interests. 

Complaints that business had been 
transferred from Calcutta were with- 
out foundation and statistics proved, 
stated the government, that the 
quotas allotted to Calcutta firms av- 
eraged 77% of the whole. In the case 
of Canada, Calcutta had a 94% mo- 
nopoly, in the case of the U.S. 72% 
and for Britain 66%. 

One new decision of the govern- 
ment is that additional quotas will 
be granted to exporters to the U.S. 
and Canada where proof is provided 
that they had contracted to supply 
overseas buyers with larger quanti- 
ties in the hope that they would be 
given quotas on the basis of their 
previous allocations. 

Delays in the implementation of 
the scheme were being overcome and 
the government hoped that future al- 
locations would be made in good time 
to enable importing countries to ob- 
tain their supplies early. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NO INCREASE. PLANNED 
IN BRITISH FEED RATION 


LONDON — British farmers and 
feed men received disappointing news 
from Tom Williams, minister of agri- 
culture, when he announced to Par- 
liament that there was no likelihood 
of any increase in feedstuffs rations 
for the period beginning May 1. 

The minister stated that although 
large purchases had been made re- 
cently and that corn imports were 
running appreciably higher than at 
this time last year, the continuing 
world shortage of bread grains made 
it necessary to exercise prudence. 

There had been a significant in- 
crease in the poultry and hog popu- 
lation during the past year, continued 
the minister, and present supplies are 
only sufficient to maintain existing 
scales. The supply position will be 
helped out by the concession made to 
farmers enabling them to retain 20% 
of their own production of wheat and 
coarse grains for stock feeding. He 
confirmed that coarse grains would be 
substituted for wheat if the govern- 
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G. H. Homme 


REELECTED—G. H. Homme, Farm- 
ers Elevator Co., Kerkhoven, Minn., 
has been elected for the second con- 
secutive term as president of the 
Northwest Retail Feed Assn. The or- 
ganization recently conducted its 16th 
annual convention in Minneapolis. 





ment thought it necessary to call on 
stocks of wheat for flour. 

Some consideration had been given 
to the extension of the rationing 
scheme to take in those holdings not 
at present entitled to a basic ration, 
he said, but no decision could be an- 
nounced at present. Producers could 
rest assured that the customary sea- 
sonal increases for the replacement 
of poultry would be granted. 

The minister stressed that while no 
increase could be expected May 1, 
the government was keeping the ‘sit- 
uation under review with the possi- 
bility of making an increase in the 
rations later in the year, in the light 
of future purchases of coarse grains, 
borne in mind. Questioned on the sub- 
ject of supplies of corn from Ru- 
mania, Mr. Williams said the govern- 
ment was willing to buy on reason- 
able terms but pointed out that 
Rumanian demands for capital equip- 
ment were impossible to fulfil. 

Members criticized the recent deals 
whereby coal and steel had been sold 
to European countries in return for 
finished agricultural produce, and it 
was pointed out that the better plan 
was to obtain coarse grains by send- 
ing British exports to countries able 
to supply feed for home producers. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDCONTINENT VICE PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY — Wayne Forcade 
has been elected vice president of 
the Midcontinent Grain Co., Kansas 
City, John Stark, president of the 
company has announced. Mr. For- 
cade joined the company about a 
year ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“GINGER SNAP DAY” SET 
BY BISCUIT MEN MAY 17 


CHICAGO — The biscuit industry 
and its allied trades will celebrate 
the second annual “Ginger Snap Day” 
May 17 at the Olympia Fields Coun- 
try Club. This will include golf, cards 
and other recreation, with a Chicago 
packers’ steak dinner at 6 p.m. As 
the expected attendance must be es- 
timated, those planning the affair 
urge that applications for tickets be 
sent promptly to E. F. Chambless, 
vice president Schulze & Burch Bis- 
cuit Co., 1133 W. 35th St., Chicago 9. 




















Choose the Flour that Suits 
Your Needs... 


Any one of the three famous Acme Baking 
Flours will solve regular baking problems 
—yet each one also solves special baking 
needs. Blended, milled from choicest 
Southwestern wheat. Lab tested and double 
checked in our own Baking Laboratory. 
“Ask for Acme.’ 


for better baking results 
Ask for 


yfome riours 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . .. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



























All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


















NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 























ARCHER~VDANIELS~/"\IDIAN 
C. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 2rracony. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SAN XRANCISCO, CAL. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 




















Mill Mutual Service 


For Policy Holders 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 





















A. B. Sparboe Asks 
Removal of Flour 
from Positive List 


MINNEAPOLIS—In an urgent ap- 
peal for the removal of flour from the 
export positive list, A. B. Sparboe, 
president, flour milling division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., wrote J. P. Gilmer, 
Administrator of the PMA, April 1 
that the wheat and flour supply po- 
sition is such that export controls on 
flour no longer are necessary. 

“Compared to most other indus- 
tries, the milling industry is quite 
unique in that it has tried to work 
closely with the government in ap- 
praising world feeding problems, and 
up to now has actually encouraged 
continuation of export controls, both 
to assure more equitable distribution 
of available foods, as well as to pro- 
tect our home economy,” Mr. Spar- 
boe wrote. “We even supported the 
150 million-bushel carryover bill that 
was finally put on the books as a 
precautionary measure against an- 
other emergency. 

“But all this is changed now and 
for very good reasons! Much less 
than half the amount of wheat has 
been fed to animals than was origi- 
nally predicted. Per capita human 
consumption of flour in the domestic 
market has dropped to an alarmingly 
low rate from the millers’ standpoint. 
The official figures are as follows: 
1945 — 160.7 lb. per person, 1946 — 
153.4, 1947—144.2. 

“Depending upon what years are 
used, you will observe that the reduc- 
tion runs about 6 to 10%, and when 
you apply this against a rough figure 
of 500 million bushels total human 
consumption, you will notice that this 
decline in human consumption is 
around 30 to 50 million bushels. Keep 
in mind that both the decline in 
wheat used for animals and human 
consumption are ‘windfalls’ that were 
wholly unforeseen when earlier esti- 
mates were made on which the 150 
million bushels carryover provision 
requirement was based. Most people 
who play around with figures of this 
kind say that they would not be at 
all surprised if this windfall would 
turn out to be around 150 million 
bushels, which together with the 150 
million bushels carryover require- 
ment, could leave us with around 300 
million bushels total carryover at the 
end of this crop year, unless exports 
are substantially accelerated. 

“Under these circumstances, if you 
were on our side of the fence as a 
flour miller and saw your private 
trade in export flour being crucified 
because of the ridiculously unrealistic 
licensing procedures of OIT, I am 
sure you would be yelling twice as 
loud for ‘freedom’ as we are now dis- 
posed to do, even though you had 
supported export controls up to this 
time. 

“Incidentally, all industries — not 
just flour millers—are up in arms 
over the unrealistic practices of OIT, 
brought into bold relief by the recent 
Senate and House Committee inves- 
tigations, revealing the slipshod pro- 
cedures which have enabled countless 
newcomers in the export field to cir- 
cumvent the government’s regulations 
and intentions by exporting tremen- 
dous quantities of products illegally, 
including large quantities of flour. 

“I would like to think that in view 
of the very comfortable wheat pic- 
ture that is foreseen from now on, as 
well as the acute need for permitting 
us to mend our private trade fences 
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in that portion of the world which 
still remains essentially free, you and 
the other officials in the Department 
of Agriculture will declare flour no 
longer in short supply immediately, 
and compel OIT to remove us from 
the positive list. In actual practice, 
flour exports to Europe and contigu- 
ous territory would still remain under 
complete United States government 
control along with all other commodi- 
ties under OIT bulletin 434. How- 
ever, we could try to pick up the 
remnants of our flour business in the 
other areas of the world, in prepara- 
tion of the time when we shall be suf- 
fering rugged competition from Can- 
ada, Australia and the Argentine in 
helping to find a permanent market 
for United States wheat surpluses.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA ALLIED TRADES 
HEAR T. S. PAULSEN SPEAK 


MINNEAPOLIS — A discussion of 
the plans of the allied trades at the 
coming annual convention of the As- 
sociated Bakers of Minnesota in St. 
Paul May 24-25 and an address on 
the “Conservation of Youth” by T. S. 
Paulsen, purchasing agent, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., were features of 
the monthly dinner meeting of the 
Minnesota Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry at McCarthy’s Cafe near 
here. 

R. M. Bates, Rap-in-Wax Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the group, report- 
ed on the attendance and accomplish- 
ments at the four recent regional 
meetings sponsored by the association 
in cooperation with the state bakers’ 
group. The king and queen of the St. 
Paul Winter Carnival have agreed to 
be present at the state convention, 
according to Ray O’Brien, Maas- 
Keefe Co., St. Paul. 

The final meeting of the organiza- 
tion before the summer is scheduled 
for April 30 at the Club Criterion, 
St. Paul. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


H. M. CHAPIN PROMOTED 


NEW YORK — Howard M. Chapin, 
formerly sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Jello-O-Minute division, 
has been promoted to director of ad- 
vertising for the General Foods Corp. 
effective April 1. He will succeed Mrs. 
E. B. Myers, who has retired as ad- 
vertising director, according to 
Charles G. Mortimer, Jr., General 
Foods marketing vice president. Mr. 
Chapin came to General Foods in 
1929 as export advertising manager. 
He was named sales and advertising 
manager of the Jello-O-Minute divi- 
sion in October, 1946. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J: JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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(Continued from page 9) 


of Foreign Agricultural Relations of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
thereby marking the decline of IEFC 
and the possibility that international 
grain allocations may end with this 
crop year. 

The latter conclusion is based on 
the continued favorable crop pros- 
pects, and if there is no change in 
these conditions it appears that a re- 
turn of the export business to pri- 
vate trade is likely. 


Authorizes Corporation 


The ECA law as passed contained 
one provision which may be impor- 
tant from an administrative point of 
view. The bill authorizes the admin- 
istrator to establish a corporation 
to carry out his plans. During the 
debate on the ECA measure, House 
proponents insisted that the ECA 
operations be conducted through a 
corporate entity. The Senate did not 
agree in this respect feeling that the 
administrator should be given a 
maximum amount of flexibility in his 
operations. The measure as finally 
passed is seen as compromise be- 
tween these views. 

State department officials have an- 
nounced that programs will go for- 
ward immediately. The law makes 
available funds at once from Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. sources to 
finance shipments. Aid will prob- 
ably be concentrated in immediately 
critical areas such as France, Italy, 
Austria, Greece and the Netherlands 
in that order, and will consist largely 
at the outset in raw materials and 
commodities. 


Puts USDA in Line 


The announcement of Dr. FitzGer- 
ald’s appointment to the OF AR post 
brings the USDA into line with the 
European Recovery Program, as 
USDA will be the central advisory 
source to an ERP administrator on 
agricultural matters. Most of the na- 
tions which heretofore have been re- 
cipients of the U.S. relief food ship- 
ments will obtain supplies through 
the ERP: 

However, while the OFAR post at 
this time appears as the key spot in 
agricultural programs under ERP 
there is still a distinct possibility 
that Dr. FitzGerald may be moved 
into an important post at ERP. 


Influential grain, processing and 
feed industry officials are urging the 
administration to give some assur- 
ance that the top food job in ERP 
be placed in competent hands and 
believe that the job must be filled by 
Dr. FitzGerald, who is the outstand- 
ing government official in the inter- 
national agricultural field. Failure to 
draw on the broad technical knowl- 
edge and wide experience of Dr. 








KANSAS WHEAT MARKETINGS 
UP AS ROADS DRY OUT 


* 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — First 
dry roads in more than a month 
loosened considerable wheat from 
farm bins in the Southwest and sent 
receipts in Hutchinson zooming to 
nearly twice the preceding week’s 
run, Little wheat was offered, near- 
ly all being consigned to the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. or going into ter- 
minals, making room in country ele- 
vators for wheat from farm bins. 


FitzGerald in this most important 
undertaking would reduce the status 
of the ERP to that of a subordinate 
and branch office of the Department 
of State, industry leaders say. 

Dr. FitzGerald first came to the 
department of agriculture in 1935 
after 10 years of economic research 
at the Brookings Institution of Wash- 
ington and at Iowa State College. 
His activities in the USDA have 
ranged from agricultural research 
and wartime production to the inter- 
national distribution of U.S. food 
supplies. In his travels over a large 
part of the world, he has seen first- 
hand the needs for food and the con- 
dition of agriculture in other lands. 
He left the USDA two years ago to 
take the IEFC post. 





Federation's Reply 
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is no such provision in the bill as it 
was enacted by Congress. 

“Last and most serious of all, is the 
implication that Sen. Clyde M. Reed 
of Kansas, sponsor of the section, 
‘connived’ with the millers’ (lobby) 
to put over ‘this skulduggery’ on the 
State Department and the American 
public. Such an implication is abso- 
lutely false and impugns the integ- 
rity of a member of the U.S. Senate 
and of the entire milling industry of 
the U.S. Kansas is the largest wheat 
producing state in the U.S. and the 
largest flour producing state. The 
section of the bill enacted by the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives 
by its own language is designed ‘to 
assure the conservation of domestic 
grain supplies and the retention in 
the U.S. of by-product feeds neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the agri- 
cultural economy of the U.S.’ 

“In conclusion, I direct your atten- 
tion to the fact that the entire feed 
manufacturing industry has urged 
the State Department and other gov- 
ernment agencies to increase the pro- 
portion of flour exports, for the rea- 
son that thereby greater quantities of 
wheat by-product feeds are made 
available here for mixed feeds, thus 
reducing the cost of feed to farmers 
and other livestock producers. 

“Furthermore, the milling industry 
will welcome the day when we can 
be relieved of government allocations 
of wheat and wheat flour for export. 
So long as these controls are in effect 
we believe there is justification for 
maintaining a reasonable relationship 
between wheat and flour exports, and 
that is all that is contemplated. When 
the controls are removed, which we 
hope will be soon, the milling indus- 
try, through its own merchandising 
ability and the quality of its prod- 
ucts will be able to maintain that 
relationship without any assistance 
of, or interference from government.” 


Respectfully yours, 
HERMAN FAKLER. 


Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


118 South Sixth St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ib.). 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


(Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 lb.) 





Chicago Mpls. Kans, City St. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ...ccccccccccccces $...@7.30 $...@6.95 $...@... $...@... $7.60@7.70 
Spring top patent .............. 6 10@6.65 sO ees oo we ---@... 6.60@6.70 
Spring high gluten ............. -@. 6.69@6.70 Te? mit oo eee @ ove 
GOPER GRMRe cade cs cocveciesccves -+-@... 6.35@6.45 cee Ses --@6.45 one @ ces 
Spring standard .......ssseeess 5.90@6.45 6.15@6.25 — oer ---@6.25 6.25@6.35 
ee ee er — re 0 Cee -»@5.75 oe rr 
Spring first clear ............... 5.10@5.84 5.85@6.10 .@. --@... 5.75@5.85 
Hard winter family ............ -@. Tr 6.00@6. 90 «+ -@7.00 ooo @ wee 
Hard winter short ..........+-+. 5.80@6.30 -@... 5.60@5.85 --@56.90 ...@... 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.68@5.93 ---@... 5.55@5.80 --@5.75 6.20@6.25 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.13@5.48 --@... 4.70@4.75 ---@5.10 5.55@5.60 
Meet weeter Gamay 2... ccccccses -@. @. cede <a> ---@6.85 a, pee 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6. 504 @7. 10 --@... 6.60@6.85 ...@... 5.95@6.00 
Soft winter standard ........... 5.60@6.85 <eae ate ooh Wess =v: aot eT) et 
Soft winter straight ............ -@ --@ ... 5.60@5.70 --@5.70 5.80@5.85 
Soft winter first clear ........... 4.90 @6.05 ee ee LTS ..@5.10 5.15@5.20 
Rye flour, white ...cccccscrccce 6.45@6.69 -.-@6.45 ae, ieee --@7.20 -- @7.35 
Rye MOUr, GOTH ..csscoscccccces 5.19@5.65 - @5.45 re | aren --@5.20 - @5.35 
Durum, gran., bulk ............ 6.42@6.65 -@6.40 ae ene ---@7.60 - @6.89 

New York Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring family ........-seeeeeeee $...@7.60 $7.35@7.50 $...@.. Bie acs Beet ves 
Spring high gluten ............. 6.75@7.10 7.10@7.20 6. 90@7. 25 Tr. wi rr. foe 
GIR GEHE ccc cccccvcccsccccs -@. 6.80@7.00 6.75@7.00 re. eee 606 cee 
Spring standard ........sseccsees 6.25@6.60 6.70@6.80 6.55@6.80 eo |e éeeeeuaks 
Spring first clear ........+seee- 6.00@6.25. 6.10@6.20 6.30@6.50 ey eee oo ae 
Hard winter short ..... se 6.20@6.45 6.30@6.50 6.50@6.80 re, ie ool és 
Hard winter standard ...... ee 6.00@6.25 6.20@6.30 6.30@6.60 re Se oo @ o« 
Soft winter family ............ a s<e wa ee - @7.35 et eee ee 
Soft winter straight ........... 5. 85@ 6.45 ee 5.80@ 6.25 ee y oer 
Soft winter standard ........... -@. 5.25 @5. 75 cee cee To) 2 eeR cee 
Rye flour, white ........-+s++ee- 6.85@7.10 7.00 @7.05 ove @ ces Tr Ae ooo ove 
Durum, gran., bulk .......-+6+- 6.90@7.30 [ ee eo oe a oe@ « 

Seattle Los Angeles Toronto ** winnipeg 

Family patent ...... ° 7.60 $...@. Spring top patent... wis -@8.3 E Ses -@9.05 
eee ..@6.71 ‘ :.@ 7. 26 Spring second = - @7.85 _— 65 
Bakery grades ...... jul @ 6.89 --@7.33 Spring first clear]. -@6.75 ... 
PERE ciwticccciceree -@5.98 - @6.50 Spring exports§ ..... o@ER.ST xcs 


eee 


@. 

@... 
Ontario soft a 6. 76@ . Te ores 
Ontario exports§ ... oe wee @ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-lb. asthe, $280-lb. cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 














Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... $71.50@72.00 $....@69.50 S.600@ Sr ere er ote 
Hard winter bran .. o@ sccs ae ree .. . @67.00 ee; Pree err. eer 
Soft winter bran see R ewes a<saeaes vee wens 71.50@72.00 72.00 @74.00 
Standard midds.* 74.00@77.00 «+ @T74. 00 weet F Ke 6 ee Oe 
Flour midds.t - @78.00 --@77.00 + owe 69. 00 75.5 0@ 76.5 Mint ae 
Be GG ec ccc ccicns 78.50@81.00 - @78.59 wer. ween cect eee -@. 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Ationte 
Sprimg OFAN ....60 $76.00@77.00 $81.00@82.00 «++» @83.00 cies ae, & 
Hard winter bran .. eum eT wey. were cu aves Va ws eee ee ae 
Soft winter bran TY. weer -@. SS Peer wre. ree 6oeee « 
Standard midds.* 84.00 @85.00 85. 00@ 86. 00 - @87.00 + eat wane ae 
Flour midds.t ..... 86.00 @ 87.00 @ oe eat wi atnlacas eas 
SE GO ve cewweccss 86.00 @ 87.00 88. 00@89. 00 --@90. 00 Tre. were TTT) 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPORGS co ccccccses Goves @ 53.25 $....@56.25 $....@59.25 
GTWIMMINGED vc cccvces --@49.25 «+++ @652.25 conc wane 


*Brown shorts. 


tGray, shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
--Mi poli r Chicago——_—, -——Kansas City. 
May July May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. 
BEOTOR SDP secsccvesics 244% 235% 245 231 229% #229 234% 22 220% 
Bere vier, 242% 234% 243% 231% =229% 229% 2325 221% 220 
BERTG BE cccaceceieps 239% 231% 241% 228% 226% 226% 229% 218% 218% 
BOG DL ccvcicvvvivioss 242% 236 244% 231% 229% 229% 233% 221% =220% 
BOG Bc cvvccvvceccsvr 242% 236 244 232 229% 229% 233 222% 220% 
DE Wh 69560045n04260%4 2425 236% 245 234 231% 232 233% 223% 222 
SOYBEANS -—CORN—, RYE c OATS. 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
Mar. 29 360 350 220% 210 440 360% 243% 238 111% 92% 105% 88% 
Mar. 30. 363 354 218 208% 435 361% 241% 226 109% 92% 104% 88% 
Mar. 31. 367 360 216 206% 435% 363 238 223 109% 925% 104% 88% 
April 1 . 374 365 221% $.210% £443 373 240 225 112% 93% 107% 89% 
April 2. 374 365 218% 207% 433 363 240 225 111% 92% 106 89% 
April 3. 368 360 219% 209% 425 357 240 225 112% 935% 106% 89% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S., 


as compiled by the Secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on March 27, and corresponding date of a year ago: 











c—Wheat—, -———Corn—7". -—Oats——, _-—Rye—7 7Barley— 

1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 

Baltimore .cccccccccs 1,010 64 314 3,730 5 117 484 123 3 4 
BORCOM 2c cc ccccccsccce 106 e oe 126 ee es ee ve ee os 
eee rr 1,442 1,146 101 1,255 119 910 33 309 413 292 
CREGRMO cecccccecocce 879 765 3,462 8,616 448 2,203 113 304 301 532 
a Pee 7,157 5,030 405 3,577 139 473 2 5 1,424 894 
Vort Worth ...cccsees 5,182 2,338 70 213 167 175 0 ee 12 12 
GERVORCOM ccvcccvccces 1,178 1,873 ee 885 ee 2 os Be oe os 
Hutchinson ..........+- 10,612 2,328 “s 7 3 ee 
Indianapolis ......... 835 760 1,388 1,501 76 143 16 102 es ea 
Kansas City ......... 14,265 5,786 338 2,510 31 155 64 33 99 245 
Milwaukee ........ 2 22 21 322 88 84 a2 4,867 3,764 
Minneapolis .......... 2,014 2,184 1,001 1,260 850 345 1,047 580 7,072 5,837 
New Orleans ......... 309 863 46 1,029 26 81 oe és e% 8° 
New York .........++. 314 18 6 430 5 23 1 1 2 2 
OMAMA .cccccccccecse 2,059 2,271 1,298 2,622 152 97 85 21 213 184 
POOTIR cccedccccoruses enw 386 444 oé Ze 40 48 
Philadelphia ......... 1,241 32 192 2,316 5 4 69 ee ae 
Sioux City 23 11 411 214 32 11 2 1 3 209 
St." Joseph 2,573 1,124 577 830 545 319 es as 15 31 
St. Louis .. ey 1,418 1,096 1,112 2,505 276 106 1 ss 6 12 
WIR cbc ctvcssece 4,121 777 Se 17 3 ° 3 1 
TOCA ccccscvcccs 56,740 28,488 11,128 34,385 2,981 5,246 1,859 1,549 14,476 12,067 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 











Philip W. Pillsbury, president, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., returned recently 
from a three-month trip through 
South America. Accompanied by h‘s 
wife, Mr. Pillsbury traveled more than 
20,000 miles, mostly by air, and vis- 
ited 20 Latin American countries. In 
surveying market rotentials for Pills- 
bury products, Mr. Pillsbury found 
many countries expanding their flour 
production facilities by modernizing 
or constructing new mills. 

a 


Paul Atkinson, manager Norris 
Grain Co., O. E. M. Keller, president 
of Kasco Mills, Inc., John W. Lus- 
combe, Southworth Grain Co., and 
Alfred E. Schultz, secretary, Toledo 
Board of Trade, represented Toledo at 
the observance of the 100th anniver- 
sary of the Chicago Board of Trade 
April 3. 

c. 


Roy K. Durham, technical service 
director of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, was in Buffalo April 2-3 to 
attend a mill sanitation conference 
arranged by District 8 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers. 

* 

Cc. D. McKenzie, president of Mc- 
Kenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
stopped in at the Millers National 
Federation offices April 1. 

* 

Boyd Houston, assistant southwest- 
ern district sales manager, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mrs. Hous- 

“ton and family are on a week’s vaca- 
tion in New Orleans. 
a 


Floyd W. Ross, treasurer, Ameri- 
can Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas, 
was a visitor in Kansas City April 2. 


W. Murray Wilshire, vice president 
in charge of sales and advertising, 
premix division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has returned to New York from a 
three weeks’ trip through the South- 
west. 

- 


R. C. Benson, director, products 
control department, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, spent a few days 
last week in the company’s New York 
offices. 

* 


Wilson P. Tanner, president of Tan- 
ner-Evans-Siney Corp., New York, 
has returned from a brief trip to 
Washington. 


Philip McCaull of the McCaull-Ly- 
man Co., Minneapolis, called on the 
grain trade in the Kansas City mar- 
ket last week. 

* 


Moses Cohen, president, and David 
S. Vanvoort, treasurer, Atlantic 
Grain Co., Inc., New York, have left 
on a western business trip. 

* 

Jess Smith, president of the Asso- 
ciated Millers of Kansas Wheat, was 
in Minneapolis this week attending a 
meeting of the educational committee 
of the millers’ long range program. 

* 

George M. Hopfenbeck, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, and James 








NEW OFFICES—The task of remodeling and redecorating the new offices 
of King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, has been completed and co-man- 
agers Henry Kuehn (left) and William M. Steinke are pictured during a 
conversation in Mr. Kuehn’s tastefully panelled and decorated office. Mr. 
Steinke’s office adjoins his co-manager’s quarters. The King Midas or- 
ganization recently moved its offices from the Flour Exchange to the 
Grain Exchange Building. 





E. Vaughn, manager of the Ranch- 
way Feed division of the company, 
were in Kansas City last week and 
attended a credit meeting sponsored 
by the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. 

& 


Walter Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, was reelected this week as 
councilman at large in the Kansas 
City municipal election. 

- @ 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
in Battle Creek, Mich., March 31 to 
confer with Michigan millers on plans 
for seeking an order to prohibit the 
use of secondhand flour bags. 


Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
millers’ long range program, was in 
Minneapolis April 2 for a meeting of 
the educational subcommittee of the 
long range program. 

2 


W. K. Cole, secretary-treasurer 
and general manager, Sheridan 
(Wyo.) Flouring Mills, Inc., was in 
Chicago last week visiting with Ward 
Miller, their eastern sales manager, 
and Phil Fine, local broker. He also 
called on the officials of the Millers 
National Federation. 


Every morning promptly at 11 E. 
L. Love, Kansas Elevator Co., steps to 
the loud speaker system on the floor 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and wails the CCC theme song, “Now 
Is the Hour.” 

* 


Visiting with the Kansas City trade 
March 31 was Robert M. Pease, vice 
president, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. Clarence S. Chase, 
motoring eastward from their home 
at Los Angeles, stopped on the way 
to visit friends in Kansas and now 
are guests of the'r daughters in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Chase formerly for 
many years was engaged in the mill- 


ing industry in the Southwest, but 
seven years ago moved to California 
where he divides his time between 
acting as broker-representative of a 
Montana mill and playing golf. 

= 

L. E. McCown, sales manager, Ar- 
nold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was a Board of Trade visitor in Kan- 
sas City April 1, after returning from 
a business trip in the Southeast. 

® 

Guy L. Cooper, Jr., vice president, 
O. A. Cooper Co., Humboldt, Neb., 
was in Kansas City on business last 
week and attended a meeting on feed 
credit conditions sponsored by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

& 

Clyde Truesdell, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, manager for B. C. Christopher 
Co., Kansas City, returned this week 
from an extended vacation tour of 
the South and Southeast. Mrs. Trues- 
dell accompanied him. 

® 

E. Don Russell, sales manager of 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, found bakers every- 
where complaining of slow business, 
while visiting connections in midwest- 
ern and eastern points last week. 

* 


C. N. Hiebert, president, and H. M. 
Regier, sales manager, Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., conferred 
in Kansas City last week with Milton 
Buhler, Memphis, southeastern states 
sales manager. 


Leon Andrade, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, Southwest export manager for 
General Mills, Inc., in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, was a recent visitor 
in Oklahoma City. 

* 

J. B. Schuddeboon, Czn., of P. C. 
Vis & Co., flour importer of Amster- 
dam, Holland, was a recent visitor 
among export millers in Minneapolis. 

® 

Two veterans of the Hutchinson, 
Kansas, grain trade were honored 





at a farewell party given at the 
Board of Trade. They were E. E. Shir- 
cliff and W. B. Madaus. Mr. Shircliff 
closed his office April 1 and Mr. Ma- 
daus retired as grain buyer for the 
Willliam Kelly Milling Co. 

e 


Rogers C. B. Morton, president of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., plans 
to return to Louisville this week from 
a two weeks’ vacation at Delray 
Beach, Fla. 

+ 


F. J. Reinelt, secretary and sales 
manager for the Cannon Valley Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is calling on the 
trade in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

s 


Jim Dixon, sales director of Wich- 
ita (Kansas) Flour Mills, was in St. 
Louis last week calling on the J. C. 
Hanebrink Co., the mills’ local repre- 
sentative. 

- 


John Linden, bakery products sales 
director, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is calling on the trade in the 
central states. 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Lydia Kuhlmann, 67, wife of 
Henry W. Kuhlmann, died March 22 
at California, Mo. Mr. Kuhlmann for- 
merly operated the Kuhlmann & Mey- 
er Milling Co. Mrs. Kuhlmann was 
born in St. Louis and graduated from 
the Walther College at St. Louis. Her 
death was attributed to complica- 
tions of arthritis which had left her 
an invalid since 1931. Survivors in- 











clude, besides Mr. Kuhlmann, a 
daughter, Mildred, California; a 
brother, Louis Schaperkotter, St. 


Louis, and two sisters, Mrs. Matilda 
Broders and Mrs. Anna Matring, both 
of St. Louis. 


Mrs. Clara Winspear Urban Banta, 
61, sister of George P. Urban, presi- 
dent of the George Urban Milling Co., 
died in Buffalo March 25 after two 
weeks’ illness. Mrs. Banta, daughter of 
the late George Urban, Jr., widely 
known miller, was born and lived 
nearly all her life at Cheektowaga. 
Mrs. Banta was a graduate of Vas- 
sar College. She was a member of 
the Vassar Club of eastern New York, 
the Buffalo Country Club and the 
Garrett Club. Surviving are twce 
daughters, a son and a grandson, 
a brother, Mr. Urban, and a sister. 


Edward W. Pfeffer, 50, vice presi- 
dent of the Pfeffer Milling Co., Leb- 
anon, IIl., died the afternoon of March 
26 while playing golf in Tampa, Fla. 
He and his wife and daughter, Vir- 
ginia Agnes, student in a Georgia 
college, were on an Easter vacation in 
near-by Orlando, Fla. 


Gerhard H. Spaeth, treasurer of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co. New Ulm, 
Minn., died April 4. Born Oct. 30, 1884, 
Mr. Spaeth was associated with the 
company si June, 1899, and served 
as a director and treasurer since 
1930. Funeral services will be held at 
2 p.m., April 7. 
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Although there is some concern 
over the development of dust storms 
in parts of Texas and Oklahoma, the 
progress of the hard winter wheat 
crop in the Southwest is generally 
favorable. Yet this is more of a 
general belief than an evident fact, 
since spring wheat has been tardy in 
developing and winter wheat has not 
yet had a sustained period of growth. 
Optimism is based on the long record 
of hardiness and recuperative pow- 
ers of the winter wheat plant and 
hope of favorable weather hereafter 
rather than the present condition of 
the crop. 

The April report of the Santa Fe 
Railroad points out that February 
and early March have given the south- 
western belt two to five inches of 
moisture, sufficient to penetrate the 
subsoil to depths varying from 30 to 
60 inches. But the railroad said there 
were still many “ifs” attached to the 
outcome. Wheat is extremely late, 
small and poorly developed, and de- 
ficiencies resulted from the long 
drouth last fall. 


Winter Killing Light 

“No matter how favorable condi- 
tions are from now on, the crop will 
mature late with harvest almost cer- 
tain to encounter hot weather,” the 
report warned. But a good note was 
the fact that despite a severe winter, 
little killing is reported. 

“This is probably due to the fact 
that much of the wheat belt was cov- 
ered with snow when temperatures 
dropped,” the review concluded. 
“Neither has there been much wind 
damage up to this time, although 
this danger still exists.” 

One of the better judges of Kansas 
crop conditions upon return from a 
recent inspection trip said that a 
good part of the wheat in central 
Kansas looks about like it should 
have looked around Oct. 15, 1947. He 
declared it is very noticeable that 
both the east end of the state and 
the extreme west end are in “pretty 
good shape.” 


Kansas Condition Favorable 


The weekly Kansas government 
weather and crop report stated March 
30 that conditions were favorable 
for wheat to make growth and devel- 
opment throughout the state. While 
the late germinated wheat was mak- 
ing nice growth, the plants are still 
very small throughout a large area 
in central and western Kanses. Some 
soil blowing, although limited in ex- 
tent, was reported in a few south 
central and southwest counties. 

Wheat made fair progress during 
the week in Oklahoma, although some 
damage was done by dust storms to 
wheat planted in sandy soil or in mar- 
ginal areas where the grain had not 
made adequate cover for the soil. 
Damage to wheat by green bugs was 
reported in one of the southwestern 
counties. 


Texas Needs More Rain 
_ Texas reports indicated that condi- 
tions were mostly favorable for crop 
growth, and drying fields permitted 
extensive field work. More moisture 
was needed for wheat in some west- 
ern and southern high plains coun- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FALL SOWN WHEAT MAKING 
GENERALLY GOOD PROGRESS 


Concern Expressed Over Development of Dust Storms in 
Parts of Texas and Oklahoma—Santa Fe Cites 
Potential Hot Weather Damage 


ties, but was sufficient for the time 
being in remaining small grain areas. 

Most winter wheat improved in 
Nebraska, though the outlook is un- 
certain for late sown acreages. In one 
south central county a survey indi- 
cated that about three fifths of the 
wheat which was planted is still alive, 
but only one third was really in good 
condition. 


Dust Blowing Reported 

In addition to earlier soil blowing 
in Texas and Oklahoma, sizable “dust- 
ers’ appeared last week end in cen- 
tral and western Kansas, strong winds 
whipping soil into the air over a 
fairly wide area. Crop damage is not 
believed to be great. Three agrono- 





May Export Goal 





(Continued from page 10) 


allocations in excess of this amount. 
Therefore, it seems possible that the 
occupation zones may reduce their 
wheat requirements to the extent 
that they fill their coarse grain allo- 
cations. 

May Quotas Announced 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture April 2 announced May export 
allocations totaling 838,000 long tons 
(31,333,000 bu.), including 30,613,000 


bu. wheat and flour (in wheat equiv- ° 


alent), and 720,000 bu. grain sor- 
ghums. The April quotas totaled 864,- 
500 long tons (32,397,000 bu.). 
U. 8S. GRAIN EXPORT PROGRAM, 
JULY-MAY, 1947-48* 
(1,000 long tons—grain equivalent) 
Oth. grains 





Wheat & grain 

Country— & flour products Total 
pS  rere er re 503 42 545 
ee 273 123 396 
| ik re ee 28 oie 28 
ey Pee 151 43 194 
0 Pee 92 sees 92 
Colombia ........ 27 12 39 
2) ee re 190 20 210 
Czechoslovakia .. 3 eens 3 
Denmark ........ 25 Per 25 
er 42 15 57 
a are 58 wees 58 
France & French 

North Africa .. 1,386 137 1,523 
French Colonies . 40 25 65 
Germany 

(U.8.-U.K.) .... 2,940 447 3,387 

(French) ...... 285 17 302 
a 528 7 535 
BINED. Si cdo crcede 383 269 652 
BPOUNNE ac cvcicous 94 1 95 
DE $0.6 bd0 450 d-048 1,201 24 1,225 
| 284 26 310 
Netherlands ..... 535 34 569 
Netherlands 

East Indies ... 76 1 77 
New Zealand .... oes 1 1 
PW bAdebasees 103 cant 103 
BN. ke 0664-0 8:0:000 29 aves 29 
Philippines ...... 110 19 129 
POU cccvcscces 81 eete 81 
oo | rs 158 aun 158 
Rumania ........ éaune 52 52 
Sweden ...-..... 56 8 64 
Switzerland ..... 153 28 181 
ri, Eee 58 Kee 58 
Un. of So. Africa.. 26 9 35 
Se Se Seer 104 68 172 
Syria & Lebanon. 16 nee 16 
UR. Pacifle ..... 83 owes 83 
Other U.K. areas. 31 5 36 
U.S. Pacific 

(Japan & Korea) 1,131 296 1,427 
i. ree oun 1 1 
Venezuela ....... 65 30 95 
Other countries . 238 243 481 

WEED wd ng ssovee 11,586 2,003 13,589 


Total bushels (products in grain equiva- 
lent)—Wheat and flour, 432,500,000; other 
grains and grain products, 89,400,000; total, 
521,900,000. 

*Includes actual exports July through 
February, plus allocations (properly adjust- 
ed for carryovers or pre-shipments on 
March 1) and estimated shipments of non- 
allocated products March through May. 


mists from the Ft. Hays, Kansas, ex- 
periment station, made a 600-mile 
tour of the wheat area and reported 
only minor damage. Similar reports 
came from Garden City and Co!by 
stations. Some wheat in the Hugoton, 
Kansas, area was blown out, another 
report said. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN CLEARANCES AT 
FIVE-YEAR FEBRUARY LOW 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export clearances for the month 
of February totaled 14,759,538 bu., 
the smallest total for any compara- 
tive month in the last five years. This 
total boosts export clearances of both 
wheat and wheat flour for the first 
seven months of the current crop 
year to 112,772,947 bu., which simi- 
larly are the smallest for any com- 
parable period since at least the close 
of the 1942-43 crop year. These fig- 
ures are the latest released by the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 

The February total included 3,463,- 
510 bu, in the form of flour, and of 
this 2,923,416 bu. went to British Em- 
pire countries, with the Un'ted King- 
dom alone taking 2,424,101 bu. in the 
form of flour. The flour went to 40 
different destinations, including 14 in 
the British Empire. 

The February wheat _ exports 
amounted to 11,296,037 bu. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom received 9,944,405 bu. of 
that total; Malta 168,000; Belgium 
492,966; and the Netherlands 690,666 
bu. wheat. 

For the seven month period Aug. 1 
to Feb. 29 inclusive. a total of 38,120,- 
980 bu. were exported in the form of 
flour, and 74,651,967 bu. wheat. Brit- 
ish Empire countries took, in the 
form of _ flour, 30,434,387 bu. 
with 20,547,027 bu. of this going di- 
rect to the United Kingdom. India 
received 3,916,809 bu. in the form of 
flour, while Trinidad-Tobago and 
Newfoundland took 1,306,751 and 1,- 
128,424 bu. respectively. All told, Ca- 
nadian flour went to 21 destinations 
within the British Empire. 

A total of 7,686,593 bu. in the form 
of flour was exported to 43 destina- 
tions outside of the British Empire. 
The largest quantity, equivalent to 
1,782,288 bu. wheat, went to Italy; 
Norway was second with 951,727 bu. 
in the form of flour; France th'rd 
with 672,062; Philippines fourth with 
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Million Dollar 
Advertisers 


* 


12 Firms in Flour, Feed and Grain Indus- 
tries Spend Over $1,000,000 for 
Magazine Advertising 


NEW YORK—Of the 12 firms in 
the flour, feed, grain and allied in- 
dustries spending $1 million or more 
for advertising during 1947, Procter 
& Gamble Co. led with $8,555,897, and 
was also first among the 751 com- 
panies registered in a tabulation ap- 
pearing recently in Advertising Age. 

Other companies appearing on the 
Advertising Age roster are Armour 
& Co., ranking 26th out of the 751 
with $2,196,150; the Borden Co., 21st 
with $2,601,307; the Corn Products 
Refining Co., 39th with $1,691,242; E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 4ist 
with $1,634,539; General Mills, Inc., 
15th with $3,219,557; Lever Bros. Co., 
7th with $5,481,958; National Dis- 
tillers Products Co., 13th with $3,- 
595,779; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 51st 
with $1,419,525; Quaker Oats Co., 
38th with $1,807,060; Standard 
Brands, Inc., 43rd with $1,588,910, 
and Swift & Co., ranking 4th with 
$6,505,114. 





500,354; Brazil next with 494,456, and 
Venezuela sixth with 443,254 bu. in 
the form of flour. 


Wheat exports for the seven-month 
period ending February to countries 
outside of the British Empire 
amounted to 6,533,612 bu., and went 
to only five countries. Belgium re- 
ceived 2,393,491 bu.; The Nether- 
lands, 2,033,333; Egypt, 1,716,131; and 
Iraq-Iran 339,000 bu. The remainder 
went to the U.S. for milling in bond 
and for Alaska and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT 
MAY EXCEED LAST YEAR 





TORONTO — Replies from re- 
porting members of the Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. indicate that the win- 
ter wheat crop has come through the 
winter in good condition and in some 
districts is expected to be heavier 
than last year. 





AT PEORIA MEETING—Edward Dickey (left), secretary of the Peori- 
area Feed & Grain Club, is shown with two of the speakers at the Jan. 
27 meeting of the organization at Peoria. They are Dr. Allen K. Smith 
(center), head of the department of protein isolation and food uses, 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory, Peoria, and W. E. Glennon, 
secretary of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn., Chicago. 
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cial German coffee cake and 

how this delicacy — first en- 
joyed by one family and the neigh- 
bors—came to be known and made 
by thousands of American homemak- 
ers. 

For years, Mrs. Bertha Gebhard, 
Wausau, Wis., had been turning out 
a German coffee 
cake that was 
“just right.” Her 
family didn’t 
bother her with 
questions about 
how she made it, 
and when neigh- 
bor women _in- 
quired, Mrs. Geb- 
hard would shrug 
and say very lit- 
tle. 

If pressed for 
Mrs. Bertha Gebhardt details, she’d 
elaborate to this extent: “Oh, you 
take some flour, milk, sugar, eggs, 
shortening and leavening, and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

When asked how much shortening 
was required, she would specify, “Oh, 
the size of a small egg, I guess.” 

This kind of response discouraged 
most people who wanted to learn the 
recipe for this wonderfull coffee cake. 
But one person was more persistent, 
and this led to the recipe being 
passed on to women throughout the 
nation and even to other countries. 


‘faa is the story of a very spe- 





At Last, the Recipe! 


The persistent person was Mrs. 
Gebhard’s daughter, Clara, who had 


out charge. 


subscriber: 


The 1948 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA 


IS READY! 


Subscribers to THE NorRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
mailed a copy of this new list on request, with- 


Use the attached subscription order blank to 
get the new list, and to receive THE NortH- 
WESTERN MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 
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Famous Old Style Coffee Cake 
Duplicated in Institute Kitchen 


become Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, 
director of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute. It was Mrs. Snyder’s business 
to find out about fine recipes for 
wheat flour products and make these 
recipes available to as many women 
as possible. 

Mrs. Snyder recalls that it was 
quite a job to find out, in measurable 
quantities, exactly what ingredients 
went into the coffee cake. 

“Mother always used the same 
bowl,” Mrs. Snyder remembers, ‘so 
when she added the milk she would 
simply note that it came up ‘so high.’ 
She had no idea whether she used a 
cup of two cups.” 

By observing and pestering her 
mother, Mrs. Snyder learned that the 
following ingredients were used: 
about five parts flour to one quart 
milk, some sugar, egg, shortening and 
yeast, a pinch of salt, a little water 
and some grated lemon rind. 

With this as a basis, Mrs. Snyder 
went back to the institute test kitch- 
en and went to work. She baked 
many coffee cakes before hitting on 
the right combination. Ingredients 
had to be varied, one by one. Then 
the method of combining the ingre- 
dients and handling the dough had to 
be varied. 

After several weeks of testing and 
scores of bakings, the institute direc- 
tor found the formula that her moth- 


er followed, but couldn’t explain in. 


step-by-step fashion. 


Now the Basic Formula 


The result is what the institute 
now calls its “Basic Sweet Dough” 
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recipe, which has become one of the 
most popular of Mrs. Snyder’s thou- 
sands of wheat flour recipes. 

By using this recipe as the foun- 
dation, countless housewives make 
not only coffee cakes but also Bo- 
hemian braid, butterscotch pecan 
rolls, cinnamon rolls, Jack Horner 
rolls, rum rolls, stollen, Swedish tea 
ring and other tempting products. 
(At the end of this article appears 
this famous recipe, just as Mrs. Geb- 
hard developed it, except that it is 
described in measurable quantities of 
ingredients.) 

The final tested recipe has been 
called to the attention of women in 
every state by several methods. The 
institute has featured it in stories 
and photographs sent repeatedly to 
more than 5,000 newspapers and in 
releases sent to over 900 radio sta- 
tions. Similar material has been used 
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by magazines and house organs and 
in advertising. Also, the recipe ap- 
pears in such institute publications 
as “A Primer of Bread Baking.” The 
institute field staff has used the fec- 
ipe in training schools, workshops and 
in cooking schools. 

Not all ideas for Institute recipes 
have definitely known histories, but 
all have certain factors in common. 
They must be perfected to the point 
that women in any section of the 
country, using available ingredients, 
can get satisfactory results — even 
women who still refuse to measure 
accurately. 


Continuing Development 
During the year, 1947, institute 
home economists developed and test- 
ed 2,083 recipes which undoubtedly 
“sold” inestimable quantities of flour. 
To present an idea of some of the 








COFFEE RING—The dough is braided for the coffee ring, formed into 
a circle, topped with icing and chopped nuts, and baked, resulting in the 
coffee cake shown at the right of the photograph above. The finished 
product has high sales and eye appeal. The formula for this cake was de- 
veloped from that used for many years by Mrs. Bertha Gebhard, Wausau, 
Wis., mother of Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago. Below, Mrs. Snyder is shown mixing the dough for the 
cake in the institute test kitchen. The recipe, which is still used by Mrs. 
Gebhard, has been distributed throughout the U.S. by the Wheat Flour 


Institute. ° 
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factors considered by the institute in 
developing recipes, here are a few of 
the requirements: 

1. It must produce a nutritious 
product. 

2. It must produce a product that 
looks luscious, 

3. And that tastes good. 

4. It must “sell” flour in reason- 
able amount. 

5. It must use only a reasonable 
number of ingredients and utensils, 
all of them commonly available. 

6. It must not require unusual 
skill in cookery. 

7. The recipe, with some excep- 
tions, should make a general year- 
round product. 

8. A balance must be maintained 
between yeast breads, quick breads, 
cookies, cakes and other baked prod- 
ucts. : 

You’d think that just so many 
recipes could be developed and that 
by now the limit would have been 
reached. But recipes, to be good ones, 
have to be tested time after time to 
make slight changes to conform to 
changes in ingredients, changes in 
methods of mixing, changes in types 
of pans and utensils available, 
changes in size of families, changes 
in styles. Foods change in style just 
as clothes do and institute recipes 
must have the ‘‘new look.” 

Also, new palate-pleasing breads, 
cakes and cookies are constantly be- 
ing developed by experiments in the 
institute’s test kitchen. So, the sched- 
ule for 1948 will be even more pro- 
ductive than last year’s. 

Here is the institute’s recipe for 
Basic Sweet Dough: 

2 packages yeast, compressed or 
dry granular 

¥% cup lukewarm water 

1 cup milk 

% cup sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

% cup shortening 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoon grated lemon rind (if 
desired) 

5 cups sifted enriched flour 

Soften yeast in lukewarm water. 
Seald milk. Add sugar, salt and short- 
ening. Cool to lukewarm. Add flour 
to make a thick batter. Mix well. Add 
softened yeast and eggs. Beat well. 
Add enough more flour to make a 
soft dough. Turn out on lightly 
floured board and knead until smooth 
andesatiny. Place in greased bowl, 
cover and let rise in warm place un- 
til doubled (about 1% hours). When 
light, punch down. Shape into tea 
rings, rolls or coffee cakes. Let rise 
until doubled (about 1 hour). Bake 
in moderate oven (350° F.) 30 min- 
utes for coffee cakes, 25 minutes for 
pan rolls and 20 minutes for indi- 
vidual rolls. Yield: 3 coffee cakes or 
ibout 3% doz. rolls. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MADE LIFE MEMBERS 


SPOKANE, WASH.—H. E. Morri- 
son, Walla Walla, Wash.; Sol Reiman, 
Bellingham, Wash, and George 
Schultz, Reardon, Wash., have been 
selected as honorary life members of 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
\ssn. by the board of directors. Mem- 
bership was granted them in recogni- 
tion for their service to the associa- 
tion when they were in the grain 
business. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


M. LEE MARSHALL WILL 
OPEN K.C. FUND DRIVE 


KANSAS CITY—M. Lee Marshall, 
chairman of the board, Continental 
Baking Co., New York, will be guest 
of honor and principal speaker at a 
dinner in Kansas City April 10 which 
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will mark the opening of the drive 
in this area for funds for the crusade 
for children campaign of the Ameri- 
can Overseas Aid, United Nations 
Appeal. Mr. Marshall is national 
campaign chairman. 

In addition to opening the charity 
drive, the dinner will serve as a 
“welcome home” to Mr. Marshall, 
who made his start in business in 
Kansas City and who was born at 
Marshall, Mo. Many millers and bak- 
ers and their wives will be among 
those attending the dinner. Dinner is 
informal and is scheduled for 7 p.m. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HOGANS MILLING CO. BURNS 


SYLVANIA, GA. — A fire swept 
through the Hogans Milling Co. 
March 26, destroying around $25,000 
worth of flour, corn and feed. Syl- 
vester Hogans, president, said the 
loss was only partly covered by in- 
surance, In addition, much new ma- 
chinery in the mill was damaged, he 
said. 
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FAO Sessions Open 


to Study World 
Food Situation 


WASHINGTON — The 18-nation 
council of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization opened a two-week ses- 
sion in Washington April 5 to review 
current developments in the world 
food and agriculture situation. The 
council is expected to make recom- 
mendations to national governments 
and international organizations on a 
wide range of programs designed to 
combat the world food shortage. 

A special session of the 55-member- 
nation governing body of the organi- 
zation will be held in Washington 
during the period of the council meet- 
ings. The conference is to appoint a 
director-general to succeed Sir John 
Boyd Orr. Sir John’s term of office 
was to have expired last December, 
but he consented to serve until a spe- 
cial session of the conference could 
elect his successor. The conference 
also will consider applications for 
membership in FAO from Turkey and 
Ceylon. 
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Army to Take Over 
Buying of Certain 
Relief Products 


WASHINGTON — The US. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
April 1 that it will no longer pur- 
chase certain commodities for the 
government foreign relief supply pro- 
grams. In line with a recommenda- 
tion of the procurement planning sub- 
committee of the cabinet committee 
on world food programs, these com- 
modities will henceforth be procured 
by the Department of the Army. 

The commodities for which the 
army will now have all procurement 
responsibility, both domestic and off- 
shore, are: pulses (dried peas. and 
beans), whale oil, copra, fish, proc- 
essed cereals, soybeans and soya 





flour, lard and lard substitutes. In 
addition, the army will be responsible 
for bread grains and flour and coarse 
grains which are purchased from off- 
shore areas and for local procure- 
ment in occupied areas, 


Other major commodity groups in 
the foreign relief supply programs, 
and all commodities procured under 
price -support operations, will be 
bought entirely by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Concentration of individual com- 
modity purchasing in single agencies 
is intended to avoid duplication and 
to increase the efficiency of govern- 
ment procurement operations. The 
present division of procurement re- 
sponsibility will continue for an in- 
definite period, subject to any future 
revision which might be necessitated 
by changed conditions. 
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LATHROP GRAIN CORP. 
TO OPEN TEXAS OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY — The Lathrop 
Grain Corp. will open an office in Ft. 
Worth, Texas, about April 15, Wil- 
liam B. Lathrop, president of the 
company, announced this week. 

The Lathrop firm also has leased a 
Great West Grain Co. elevator in Ft. 
Worth, which has a capacity of about 
370,000 bu. and is well equipped for 
rapid handling. 

Samuel E. Muir and James Meyers 
have been named co-managers of Ft. 
Worth operations. Mr. Muir formerly 
was with the Houston (Texas) Mill- 
ing Co. and later was mill manager 
of the Pittsford (N.Y.) Milling Co., 
until that plant was sold by the Lath- 
rop company a few months ago. 

Mr. Meyers has been traffic man- 
ager for the Lathrop company in 
Kansas City and formerly was located 
in Ft. Worth, which is his home. 

The Lathrop offices will be 524 
Bewley Bidg., Ft. Worth. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Brewers’ Grain 
Saving Program 
Starts April 15 


WASHINGTON — The voluntary 
grain conservation agreement for the 
brewing industry will be effective 
from April 15 through June 30, 1948, 
and may be extended by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture for any period 
not beyond Feb. 28, 1949. 

The final plan, the first voluntary 
agreement adopted by industry un- 
der Public Law 395, approved last 
December by Congress, contains the 
same provisions as the proposal pub- 
lished in the Federal Register Feb. 
26. 

Following a public meeting with 
the brewing industry, labor and the 
public after the plan was published, 
Tom C. Clark, attorney general, has 
formally approved the agreement. 

The plan includes these provisions: 

1. No brewer will use wheat or 
table-grade rice. 

2. The use of barley malt will be 
limited to not more than 105% of the 
quantity used during the same month 
of 1947. 

3. The use of other grains will be 
limited to 85% of the total quantity 
used during the same month of 1947. 

4. Any brewer may use during any 
month a minimum of 120,000 Ib. grain 
other than wheat or table-grade rice. 

5. A committee of industry and 
government representatives will de- 
termine relief for hardship cases. 

6. Each brewer will report the to- 
tal quantity of grain used during 
each month of the agreement and for 
the comparable month of 1947. 
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European Crops 
Good, Despite 
Frosty Weather 


LONDON—Condjtions in western 
Europe alternate between sunshine 
and warmth during the day with 
sharp ground frosts by night, a com- 
bination of circumstances not wholly 
satisfactory, especially in view of the 
need for more moisture. However, 
the general position gives rise to 
satisfaction and growers have reason 
to congratulate themselves when they 
remember that this time last year 
much land was flooded as a result of 
melting snow. 

Some rain in the U.K. has helped 
matters along and reports are en- 
couraging. Spring sowing is more 
than half completed and the contin- 
uance of present conditions with per- 
haps a little more rain will meet re- 
quirements. Danger of damage from 
cold is not yet over nor will it be so 
until the crops are well rooted. 

German growers speak of the need 
for rain, otherwise there are no com- 
plaints while in France optimism 
continues and prospects are well 
maintained. In Italy, the need for 
rain is also stressed and the only 
drawback to the prospects of a good 
outturn would be the onset of 
drouthy conditions. Some rain has 
fallen in Spain. Warm and _ fine 
weather is reported from Holland and 
Belgium and satisfactory progress is 
being maintained. 

The Scandinavian countries still re- 
port cold weather with some rain, 
but a start has been made with the 
sowing of spring crops. 

Beyond the iron curtain Hungarian 
sources report dry soil as a result of 
poor rainfall and this has retarded 
spring sowing programs. In southern 
Russia sowing activity is pronounced 
and favorable reports are made. 
Rumanian growers have been official- 
ly instructed to concentrate on 
wheat for the spring crop as opposed 
to corn, thus giving an _ indication 
that the crop of wheat will be larger 
than usual. 
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LIEF HERMSTAD GETS 
NEW PILLSBURY POST 


MINNEAPOLIS — Lief Hermstad, 
with Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for 26 
years, has been promoted to assistant 
general traffic manager of the flour 
milling division, it has been announced 
by A. G. Grimm, general traffic man- 
ager for the division. 

Mr. Hermstad’s duties will include 
responsibility for the training of men 
in the traffic department and super- 
vision of tonnage applications for all 
plants. 

Succeeding Mr. Hermstad as Min- 
neapolis traffic manager will be Nor- 
man B. Lindstrom, who joined Pills- 
bury in 1934. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
GRAIN DEALER RETIRES 


Bradford Madaus, after 41 years in 
the grain business and 22 years as 
buyer for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, _ retired 
April 1. Mr. Madaus began his grain 
career in 1907 when he took a job 
with the late J. B. Young’s Lyons 
(Kansas) Milling Co. He has no defi- 
nite plans for the future, but he in- 
tends to take a vacation, visiting his 
daughter, Mrs. John O. Hartman, 
Tuscon, Ariz. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Export activity dominates 
the flour picture in the Southwest this week. 
While domestic demand sagged considerably 
during the past few days, the PMA pur- 
chased 2,881,000 sacks against its May ex- 
port requirements and renewal of private 
export inquiry was imminent upon release 
April 2 of the May allocations, 

Sales in the Southwest were held to 64% 
of capacity, over half of that being for 
PMA shipment to East Coast ports. Busi- 
ness the previous week averaged 43% and 
90% a year ago. The next report is also 
expected to show a major portion of the 
percentage for export since the government's 
flour buying activity for Gulf shipment fol- 
lowed computation of the current figure. 

Domestic bakery sales were limited to a 
few small lots sold for immediate ship- 
ment. One major chain baker purchased 
early in the week to cover April require- 
ments. Total sales to bakers during the week 
failed to measure up to the previous week's 
total. 

Nationally advertised brands of family 
flour advanced 30¢ sack early in the week. 
Activity in family markets was limited after 
having held fairly steady through most of 
March. 

Southwestern mills shared generously in 
the recent PMA business. A few of the 
mills were able to receive Atlantic accept- 
ances early in the week, the total amount 
bought in the nation being 534,000 sacks. 
This was a disappointing amount in view of 
the fact that over 4,000,000 sacks were 
offered. Later PMA bought for Gulf port 
shipment and acquired a total of 2,347,000 
sacks, most of which will be ground in the 
Southwest. 

The Latin American export situation is in 
a muddled state. April export licenses have 
not been received by mills, though appli- 
cations have been on file with the OIT 
for nearly a month. A representative com- 
mittee of millers has been called to Wash- 
ington for a meeting April 7 to attempt 
to straighten out the Brazilian and Philip- 
pine licensing procedure. 

It was only a matter of hours after 
the release of the May export allocations 
until interest was shown by Dutch im- 

-—pboarters. Of the total flour allocated for 
May export, two thirds was covered by PMA 
purchases and the rest will be handled 
through private channels. At that, nearly 
half of the remainder is tied up in the 
specific license procedure. 

As a result of the new PMA business, 
mills were assured of sufficient running 
time for April to average about five days 
weekly. During the past week most mills 
in the Kansas City area managed to oper- 
ate five days, but a few dropped to around 
three. 

The trend in clears is stronger. Although 
the expected volume of inquiry has not 
developed entirely, the product was quoted 
at premiums which were on a level with 
export flour grades. A reduced demand for 
family flour of late also has tightened 
clears. 

Quotations April 3, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.60@5.85, standard patent $5.55@5.80, 
straight $5.50@5.75; established brands of 
family flour $6@6.90, first clears $4.70@ 
4.75, second clears $4.45@4.60, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.30@4.35; soft wheat 
short patent $6.60@6.85, straight $5.60@ 
5.70, cake flour $6.65@6.90. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
seven fair, five quiet, seven slow, four dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved = and 
ranged as high as 200%, due to _ sub- 
stantial PMA purchases. Average sales were 
90%, compared with 58% a week ago and 
48% a year ago. Family buyers took 75% 
of bookings and the bakers 25%. Operations 
averaged 90%, compared with 85% a week 
ago and 95% a year ago. Prices closed 
approximately unchanged to 10¢ higher. 
Quotations, delivered Oklahoma rate points 
in 100-lb. cottons April 3: carlots, family 
short patent $5.75@6.60, standard patent 
$5.60@6.40; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.80 @5.90, standard patent $5.75 @5.85, 
straight grade $5.70@5.80. Truck lots 35¢ 
shigher on all grades. 

Denver: Prices and demand dropped off 
to some extent this week, with some grades 
falling 20@30¢. Demand currently is more 
than ample to fill needs. Quotations April 
3: bakers $6, family $6.25. 

Wichita: Mills operated five and one half 
days last week at near capacity. Shipping 
directions were fair. Sales were confined to 
actual needs of buyers but averaged 80%, 
compared with 45% the previous week, be- 
cause of heavy business in government flour. 
One mill reported PMA sales at 60%. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: family flour $6.35, bakers short 
patent $5.50, first clears $4.65@4.75. 

Hutchinson: Flour bookings were greater 
last week, due largely to sales to PMA. 
Domestic buyers were a shade more active 
but were in no instance anticipating fu- 
ture wants. They are staying with the mar- 
ket from day to day. Operations continued 
on a full time basis. Prices were up 5@10¢ 





sack, but mills were ready to discount quo- 
tations 20¢ for prompt shipment. 

Salina: Flour business has been only 
fair the past week, with prices unchanged 
to 5¢ sack lower. Shipping directions are 
coming in slowly. 

Texas: Domestic flour business showed no 
improvement last week, amounting to 20 
to 30% of capacity, with family flour pre- 
dominating. Purchases of both family and 
bakers flour continue on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, no more than sufficient for cur- 
rent needs and for quick shipment. Some 
sales were made to PMA, but in nowhere 
near the volume of last previous bookings. 
Operations are somewhat improved, prob- 
ably averaging 90% of capacity. Prices are 
about unchanged compared to previous week. 
Quotations, 100’s cottons: family, extra 
high patent $6.30@6.60, high patent $6.05@ 
6.25; standard bakers, plain $5.85@5.95, 
clears, plain $4.90@5, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat mills with 
soft winter and hard winter plants shared 
liberally in the PMA flour bookings last 
week, but from a strictly spring wheat 
standpoint, the government business did not 
help any. Domestic trade in flour fell back 
from the slightly improved situation a week 
ago and currently is very light. A few 3,000- 
to 5,000-sack lots are being booked to bak- 
ers and some 30- to 60-day shipment con- 
tracts are reported, but by and large, the 
inclination of bakers is to hold off on any- 
thing except actual immediate needs. Fam- 
ily trade also is limited, with distributors 
content to work off supplies purchased 
earlier in the year. Sales by spring wheat 
mills last week totaled 36.8% of capacity, 
against 33.3% the previous week and 33.5% 
a year ago. 

Shipping directions on old orders are only 
fair and the problem of running time still 
is acute for plants not having PMA busi- 
ness to grind out. Three days a week 
seems to be the general average, although 
some plants have been luckier in getting 
up to five and even six days’ run. 

Progress of the new winter wheat crop in 
the Southwest is being watched closely by 
flour buyers. Some dust storms were re- 
ported late last week, but there was no 
mention of actual damage to wheat and, 
given ample moisture, observers still expect 
the crop to overcome its handicap of a late 
start last fall. In view of this, the tendency 
on the part of many flour buyers is to hold 
off for possible lower prices when the new 
crop moves. 

Export mills made offers on the new 
May allocations announced last week, and 
confirmations from Holland had been re- 
ported early this week. 

Mills in Minneapolis operated at 69% 
of capacity last week, against 69% the 
previous week and 102% a year ago. Op- 
erations for all northwestern mills aver- 
aged 71% of capacity, against 72% the 
previous week and 95% a year ago. 

Quotations April 5: standard patent $6.15 
@6.25, short patent $6.35@6.45, high gluten 
$6.60@6.70, established brands of family 
flour enriched $6.95, first clear $5.86@6.10, 
second clear $4.50@5.30, whole wheat $6@ 
6.10 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons; paper 
sacks 21¢ less. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
business is again slow. Buyers continue to 
buy on the usual hand-to-mouth basis. 
Family trade is a little better. Shipping 
directions are satisfactory. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The demand for flour is improv- 
ing and current sales are more numerous 
and for nearby up to 60-day shipment. 
Buying is far from active, however, but a 
number of bakers are entering the market 
for more than the usual one or two carlots. 
Sales of the latter amount continue fairly 
numerous. This is really the first time in 
many weeks that interest has increased 
and demand improved. Directions are fair 
to good. Demand for family flour has also 
improved a little and sales are on the 
increase. Deliveries have also picked up. 

Quotations April 3: spring top patent 
$6.10@6.65, standard patent $5.90@6.45, first 
clear $5.10@5.84, family flour $7.30; hard 
winter short patent $5.80@6.03, 95% patent 
$5.68@5.93, first clear $5.13@5.48; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.50@7.10, standard patent 
$5.60@6.85, first clear $4.90@6.05. 


St. Louis: Mills in this area say bookings 
by the bakery and family trade consist 
of carlots for immediate and nearby de- 
livery only. The trade otherwise fails to 
show any interest in future delivery. There 
is a decidedly reduced demand for domestic 
flour. There is a fair demand for clears, 
but offerings are small resulting in firmer 
prices. PMA bought hard and soft wheat 
flour for export for all April shipment. 
Jobbers report bakers continue to buy only 
for their immediate requirements and for 
replacement purposes only. Jobbers them- 
selves are carrying light stocks. Shipping 
directions are slow. Hard wheat and soft 
patents are 10@25¢ higher, soft clears 
are steady, hard 10¢ higher, spring wheat 
patents are 5¢ up, clears 15¢ up. 

Central states mills report the trade 
showing very little interest. Shipping direc- 
tions are slew. Prices are about steady 
to easier. 

Quotations St. Louis, March 31, in 100- 
Ib cottons: family flour, top soft patent 


$6.85, ordinary $5.80; top hard $7, ordinary 
$5.75; bakers flour, cake $6.75, pastry $5.50, 
soft straight $5.70, soft clears $5.10; hard 
winter short patent $5.90, standard patent 
$5.75, clears $5.10; spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.45, standard $6.25, clears $5.75, low 
protein $4.90. 


Toledo: If it weren’t for export business 
still available mills would be up against 
it for continued operation. Domestic busi- 
ness is very slow, and no where near enough 
to give the mills satisfactory operation. 

The present situation emphasizes the dis- 
parity that exists between the capacity 
of the mills to produce and present do- 
mestic consumer requirements, actual if 
not potential. In fact, it raises the ques- 
tion of whether satisfactory and profitable 
rate of operation can be maintained on do- 
mestic business alone in the future. The 
wheat market has been behaving better 
in that there have not been any drastic 
breaks, but that has not encouraged much 
buying of flour. The new crop is only 
about three months away, with the possi- 
bility of another billion-bushel crop being 
played up with lower prices in sight. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: While some buyers have liquid- 
ated their contracts and now are buying for 
early shipments only, the tone of the mar- 
ket as a whole continues one of caution 
and conservatism. Buyers are anxious for 
more information as to the effect of vari- 
ous developments now pending, but are 
unwilling to risk their judgment at this 
time by taking on new, substantial commit- 
ments for future delivery. The interest is 
confined to the news. Directions are fair, 
but not impressive. Clears are in better 
demand with prices firm. Export trade is 
routine. Selling efforts are more strenuous 
than for a long time. There still is a sub- 
stantial volume of orders on the books 
of mills which is another factor that holds 
down new commitments. 

Quotations April 3, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.60@7.70, high gluten $6.60@6.70; 
standard $6.25@6.35, first clear $5.75@5.85; 
hard winter standard $6.20@6.25, first clear 
$5.55@5.60; soft winter short patent $5.95 
@6, straight $5.80@5.85, first clear $5.15@ 
5.20. 

New York: Even the extreme anxiety of 
mills for business has not pushed flour 
sales beyond an occasional car or two. 
However, this type of business is very gen- 
eral and results in a larger over-all volume 
than is perhaps realized by the individual 
operator and there is nothing in the nearby 
outlook to indicate any variance from it 
during the present crop year. In addition 
to reduced consumption of baked goods, 
world conditions are so disturbed that buy- 
ers shrink from heavy commitments, al- 
though some begin to show a realization 
that they should have stocks of old flour 
on their books to carry them through the 
readjustment period of new flours. Cutting 
down the aging time this year, many feel 
will make a cushion of known-quality flour 
very desirable. The large bakeries are buy- 
ing for monthly and in some cases weekly, 
needs and the small trade in small, fill- 
in lots of spring high glutens and standard 
patents. Clears are offered in spotty fash- 
ion, at cheap prices where mills have an 
abundance. Soft winters continue to reflect 
the drop in sweet goods consumption. 

Prices are practically the same as the 
previous week's close. 

Quotations April 3: spring family flour 
$7.60, high glutens $6.75@7.10, standard 
patents $6.25@6.60, clears $6@6.25; south- 
western short patents $6.20@6.45, standard 
patents $6@6.25; high ratio cake flours 
$6.85@7.50, soft winter straights $5.85@ 
6.45. 

Boston: The flour market is dull and un- 
interesting in which quotations represent 
little but a bargaining point to potential 
buyers and sellers. Price changes merely 
reflect fluctuations in the leading futures 
markets and not the normal laws of supply 
and demand. 

Springs are 15@20¢ higher with little 
or no interest. Hard winters show price 
advances ranging to 20¢. Soft wheat flours 
are unusually dull and generally quoted at 
5@15¢ above the previous week’s levels. 

Mill agents report shipping directions are 
held until the last possible moment and 
then are only for orders sufficient for im- 
mediate needs. The hopes of buyers for a 
further reduction in prices are dwindling 
daily with the government’s reentry into 
the market. Other than a few mills offer- 
ing supplies at concessions in an effort to 
prolong running time, things are as near 
a complete shutdown as possible. The ex- 
tent of the offered concessions was never 
truly tested as further supplies are not de- 
sired currently. 

Quotations April 3: spring short patents 
$6.75@7, standards $6.55@6.80, high gluten 
$6.90@7.25, first clears $6.30@6.50, hard win- 
ter short patents $6.50@6.80, standards $6.30 
@6.60, straights $6@6.20, Pacific soft wheat 
$6.80@6.85, eastern soft winter straights $5.80 
@6.35, high ratio $6.85@7.55, family $7.35. 


Philadelphia: The local flour market con- 
tinues to be characterized by a lack of de- 
mand, with the result that trading shows 
no inclination to break out of the dullness 
which has prevailed in recent months. 

Principal factor in the general unwilling- 
ness to buy is still the over-all uncer- 
tainty prevailing on the business front, aug- 
mented more than a little recently by the 
unpredictable behavior of the Russian gov- 
ernment. 

After several sessions wherein prices were 
under moderate pressure ia reflection of 
downturns at the various grain pits, quo- 
tations stiffened a little and the list is 
now holding near the levels prevailing a 
week earlier, variations ranging from 5¢ 
sack lower to 10¢ higher. 

Declines are well in the majority, how- 
ever, with spring family and first clear 
recording the lone upturns. The latter is 
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no doubt influenced by the development of 
a light demand which witnessed some of 
this grade being booked. 

That provided the market with perhaps 
its lone semblance of activity for dealings 
on the whole are confined principally to fill- 
ins and some mixed cars. 

Mill representatives are pressing some 
customers for shipping directions, but say 
the majority of customers have precious 
little .of the commodity on mill books. 
They look for at least some pickup in buy- 
ing, even though it be nothing more than 
an acceleration of hand-to-mouth operations. 

Helping make bakers price-conscious is 
the experience of some with undelivered 
flour bought at as much as $1.50 sack 
over current prices. Another contributing 
element is the lag in sales of sweet goods 
and the knowledge that volume usually re- 
cedes once the vacation season gets under 
way. 

Further administration pressure for re- 
peal of the regulation which requires a 
minimum carryover of 150 million bush- 
els .is being watched with a view to de- 
termining what effect the success of the 
effort would have on values, since it would 
pave the way for raising the export goal. 

The passage of the $6,205,000,000 foreign 
aid bill made local observers think it will 
mean increased shipments of high ash 
flour. : 

Meanwhile, export business here is match- 
ing the domestic trade in dullness and no 
ships left the local port the past week 
with flour for delivery abroad. ‘ 

Quotations April 3: spring family $7.35 
@7.50, high gluten $7.10@7.20, short pat- 
ent $6.80@7, standard $6.70@6.80, first clear 
$6.10@6.20; hard winter short patent $6.30@ 
6.50, standard $6.20@6.30; soft winter 
standard $5.25@5.75. 


Pittsburgh: After a few weeks of fair 
flour sales extreme dullness again is ex- 
perienced. Both bakers and jobbers backed 
away from the market, exhibiting cautious- 
ness. The thought again dominates that 
lower flour prices are on the way, and 
there is a firm determination to await 
clearer political developments at home and 
abroad. Directions on flour are unusually 
slow. Family flour trade is not heavy, and 
it is surmised that supplies built up the 
past several months are sufficient to carry 
over for another 30 to 60 days. A small 
volume of orders for soft wheat and pastry 
flour is noted. Flour prices continue to be 
unstable and vary widely from quotations 
first given, mill representatives pressing for 
business at all points where they consider 
any flour purchases likely to develop. 

Quotations April 3, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter $6@6.03, medium pat- 
ent $6.05@6.08, short patent $6.10@6.13, 
spring wheat $6@6.65, medium patent $6.12 
@6.75, short patent $6.27@6.85, first clears 
$6@6.04, high gluten $6.72@6.80, family 
flour, advertised brands §$7.25@7.50, other 
brands $6.90@7.09, cake and pastry flour 


$5.70 @7.15. 
THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Marked dullness has again 
set in on flour sales after the slight in- 
crease in demand two weeks ago. Buyers 
show little inclination to follow the price 
advance and sales are confined chiefly to 
prompt and 30-day delivery, since the price 
discount for such deliveries continues to 
be attractive. Bakers and jobbers show 
the greatest interest in both hard winters 
and northern springs. Sales of hard win- 
ters were considerably in excess of northern 
springs, although the demand for the lat- 
ter shows signs of improving. Cracker 
and cookie bakers continue to pursue a 
very cautious buying policy, limiting their 
purchases to not in excess of 30 days, 
with midwestern soft winters in consid- 
erably better demand than Pacific Coast 
soft winters. Shipping directions continue 
to drag, particularly on old contracts, since 
the production of baked goods has been 
on a decline. 

Quotations April 3, carlots, delivered, new 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$6.05@6.20, standard $5.80@6.05, first clear 
$5.50@5.75; spring wheat bakery short pat- 
ent $6.65@6.85, standard $6.50@6.65, first 
clear $6.15@6.30, high gluten $6.95@7.15; 
soft wheat short patent $6.25@6.40, straight 
$5.65@5.90, first clear $5.15@5.40, high ratio 
cake $6.55@6.90; Pacific Coast cake $7.15 @ 
7.35, pastry $6.25@6.35. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market is slow and 
trading is dull, with only fill-in business be- 
ing done. Last week’s PMA business gave 
nearly all of the mills in the territory a 
certain amount of business, and milling 
schedules as a result looked a little heavier, 
but mills in the Pacific Northwest still 
have ample capacity to take care of addi- 
tional business which may present itself. 
Prices move in a narrow range in sym- 
pathy with the movements of the grain 
market, and domestic business is reported 
dull. Retail outlets report continued price 
resistance and a disposition to shop on the 
part of the buying public, with the result 
that both wholesalers and bakers’ are pur- 
suing a cautious attitude so far as making 
commitments are concerned. Family patent 
$7.60, bluestem $6.71, bakery $6.89, pastry 
$5.98. 

Portland: Domestic bookings are very poor 
in this area. Bakers and wholesale grocery 
firms report consumer demand exceptionally 
slow and are asking that deliveries be de- 
layed. While some of the mills took con- 
siderable government flour business a week 
ago, it is not sufficient to last them very 
long. Some mills took only a very small 
proportion. Final figures indicated the gov- 
ernment took, about 400,000 sacks on the 
Pacific Coast,\with California mills getting 
a share of the business. 

Quotations April 3: high gluten $6.92, 
all Montana $6.70, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.60, bluestem bakers $6.60, cake $7.30, 
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MIDWEST DIRECTORS MEET—tThe first regular meeting of newly in- 
stalled officers and directors of the Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


occurred March 18 in Kansas City. Shown above in conference at the 
Advertising and Sales Executives Club are, left to right, Ray Ammon, 
Schreiber Mills, St. Joseph; Lewis Selders, Spear Mills, Inc., Kansas City; 
president W. Lewis Drake, Humboldt (Kansas) Elevator Mills; J. D. 
Dean, Kansas City, executive secretary of the association; Wiley Akins, 
Burrus Feed Mills, Dallas, and J. D. Armstrong, Nutrena Mills, Inc., 


Kansas City. 





pastry $6.15, whole wheat 100% $6.15, gra- 
ham $5.80, cracked wheat $5.80. 

Los Angeles: Volume of flour business 
shows some improvement. For the second 
straight week, the buying of smaller retail 
bakers is stronger. There is some forward 
booking on cheaper blends by the larger 
bakers who are anticipating a rise when 
bids are put out for export shipments. 
Cake flour sales are good and expected to 
continue so for the next few months. In 
general, however, there is a wait-and-see 
attitude toward any large buying because 
of the belief a break in the market can 
be expected. Family flour sales were very 
brisk, yet hand-to-mouth in that it does 
not reflect a confidence in the market, but 
is made necessary by an improving volume 
of consumer sales and the necessity of re- 
plenishing low inventories of grocers and 
distributors. 

Quotations April 3, 100’s cotton: high 
gluten $7.66, bluestem $7.26, whole wheat 
$6.70, bakery $7.33, clear $7.28, cake $8.19, 
cake and pastry $6.50. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Reports from Canadian 
mills indicate that their operating sched- 
ules are being gradually cut down as the 
crop year draws nearer the end, and there 
is no doubt that this year’s production will 
be the lowest for several years. Demand 
from overseas continues as brisk as ever. 
Quotations April 3: top patent spring for 
use in Canada $8.35 bbl.; seconds $7.85; 
bakers $7.75, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For ex- 
port to U.K., government regulation flour 
$11.27 280-lb. for shipment to end of July, 
Halifax or St. John. 

Although production of winter wheat 
flour continues at a good rate, domestic 
demand continues to take all that can be 
produced. Quotations April 3: standard 
grades for domesic use $6.75 up according 
to demand, secondhand cottons, Montreal 
freight basis. 

No change is expected in deliveries of 
winter wheat until after the new crop. 
Quotations April 3: $1.41@1.43 shipping 
points in Ontario according to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled almost 82,000 bbl., 
and all was worked to the U.K. Domestic 
trade is moderate, and mills are averag- 
ing about an eight-hour day run. Supplies 
are moving freely. Quotations April 3: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary $9.05 cottons, second patents $8.55; 
second patents to bakers $8.05. 

Vancouver: No new export business in 
flour has been reported in this area for a 
month now, the last orders having been 
completed early in March with the alloca- 
tion of Class 2 wheat at that time. Until 
further supplies are allocated no commer- 

ial export trade is anticipated here. 

Just what will happen regarding Canadian 
flour shipments from this port under the 
European Recovery Program is not known, 
but it is expected that considerable flour 
along with wheat and other food will go 
through this outlet. 

Domestic flour sales are somewhat im- 
proved, but purchasing by the small bakers 
engaged in fancy goods trade, as well as 
Store sales, is still on a low level. Prices 
are holding unchanged. Cash car quota- 
tions for 98’s cottons as of April 3; first 
Patents $9.65; bakers patents $8.65; cake 
and pastry flour to the trade $9.95. 





L. L. RUMMELL TO OPEN 
AACC MEETING MAY 23 


CINCINNATI—L. L. Rummell, 
dean of the college of agriculture, 
Ohio State University, will make the 
keynote address at the opening ses- 
sion of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists convention in Cin- 
cinnati May 23-29. 

AACC members planning the con- 
vention announced that the annual 
pistol shoot and golf match again 
will highlight the picnic to be held 
in connection with the meeting. 

Final convention arrangements 
were made at a recent meeting of the 
Cincinnati section of AACC. Mem- 
bers heard a talk on what the crack- 
er baker expects from the flour mill- 
er, presented by Mike Colacurcio, su- 
perintendent of production of the 
Strietmann Biscuit Co., Cincinnati. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADA OAT PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS HIT 488,394 BU. 


WINNIPEG—During the month of 
February, Canada exported 488,394 
bu. of oats, rolled oats and oatmeal 
to 17 different destinations. British 
Empire countries received 78,751 bu. 
in the form of rolled oats and oat- 
meal, including 42,097 bu. for the 
United Kingdom, according to the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. 

Italy was the best buyer, and took 
260,665 bu. in the form of rolled oats 
and oatmeal. Small amounts went to 
Belgium, Dominican Republic, Brazil, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Venezuela. 
The only oats exported were 89,988 
bu. for Greece. 

In the seven months of the current 
crop year ending Feb. 29, 1948, Can- 
ada has exported a total of 2,546,441 
bu. as rolled oats and oatmeal, and 
of this figure 1,340,309 bu. went to 
British Empire countries, including 
1,040,625 to the United Kingdom. Of 
the non-Empire countries, 415,467 bu. 
were cleared to Belgium; 389,831 to 
Italy; 173,855 to Venezuela, and 101,- 
054 to Iceland. Exports of oats only 
for the seven-month period aggregat- 
ed 1,145,181 bu., with Belgium re- 
ceiving 896,506 bu.; the U.S. 109,015; 
Greece 87,988; Newfoundland 40,771; 
the Netherlands 8,904, and _ the 
Bahamas 1,997 bu. 
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Service Can Help 


Solve Your Flour 
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La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 


operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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Advertisements in this department are Sc per word; minimum charge, 


$1. 


(Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 24,c¢ per word, 50c minimum. 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 











Ads $6 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED MACHINERY WANTED 
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CHEMIST WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience desires position with reliable 
northwestern or southwestern mill. Ad- 
dress 9310, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





/ANTED — SALES POSITION — YOUNG, 
aggressive salesman, under 30, with over 
six years’ successful flour selling experi- 
ence, desires sales position with good, 
sound, aggressive mill. Will consider mov- 
ing family from East if necessary. Ad- 
dress 9321, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


ma 
- 





MILLS FOR SALE 


v 

FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 125-LB. CA- 
pacity, in excellent condition. New ware- 
house and office. Located in one of Okla- 
homa’s best wheat sections. Good trade 
territory. Priced to sell. Address 9320, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 

















SOFT WHEAT MILLS 


SALESMAN selling large buyers of 
High-Grade Cake and Pastry Flour in 
Metropolitan area, particularly in New 
Jersey, wishes to represent mill on a 
brokerage basis. Address 9308, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., 
New York 4, N. Y. 








CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
With general and cost accounting 
| experience, flour milling or baking 
industry. 

LARSEN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


35 8S. Dearbérn Street 
Chicago, Mlinois 














NDE DOG FOOD 
UNDER KIBBLED BISCUITS, 
YOUR BISCUITS, MEAL and 
OWN KIBBLAN-MEAL 
LABEL Packed in All Sizes 
All high quality products 
Your formula or ours 








Address 9318, The Northwestern Miller 
23 Beaver St. New York 4, N. Y. 




















WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 

Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 





good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED — CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE—THREE 200-250 BU. 
Wheat Washers; one 24” Strong-Scott 
Attrition Mill with two 30 H.P. motors; 
one Williams Pulverizer with 75 H.P. mo- 














WOLF 


tor; one Blue Streak Pulverizer with 100 
H.P. motor. E. J. Dalby, 42 Luverne 
Ave., Minneapolis 9, Minn. 

5 MODEL A200 HOBART MIXERS, 140- 
volt, 60-cycle, single phase (one new, 
four slightly used couple of months). 
Originally purchased December, 1946. 
Above offered subject to prior sale, im- 
mediate shipment. Address 9288, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 


York 4, N. Y. 





COLBORNE BENCH TYPE PIE ROLLER; 

















Kotten Dandy Cake Depositor; M-80 Ho- 
bart Heavy Duty Cake Mixer, four-speed; 
Thomson Frankfurt Roll Machine; Petri 
Bread Rounder; Dutchess combimation 
Roll Rounder and Divider; American four- 
pocket Divider; American Slice-Wrapper; 
Universal Rotary Oven. Bakers Supply & 
Equipment Co., 200 Hickory St., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 
BAKERIES FOR SALE 
Vv J 
BAKERY FOR SALE—ALL NEW EQUIP- 
ment put in during last two years; 
equipped to bake approximately 40,000 


loaves of bread per week; also dough- 
nut, cake, bun and roll machines. Two 
new bread trucks. No competition in town 
of approximately 15,000. Widow of owner 
wishes to sell. If interested, write Alexan- 
der City Bakery, Alexander City, Ala. 





Permanent 


EXPORT FLOUR BUSINESS 


Through the sales personnel in 


our own branch offices in the 


Far East, South America, and Europe, we are in a position to 
establish millers’ own brands of flour in those export markets. 


Establishment of your brands in these markets is the only wa 
to build a permanent export business for the years p how | 


Payment at Mill—We do all shipping 


THE MEYER & BROWN CORPORATION 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., MUrray Hill 6-8880 


AOM DISTRICTS 1 AND 2 
PLAN MEETING APRIL 16-17 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A joint 
meeting of Districts 1 and 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, will be held 
April 16-17 at the Wareham Hotel, 
Manhattan, and on the campus of 
Kansas State College. 

Following dinner at the hotel April 
16, the millers will hear a discussion 
of “The German Milling Industry 
After the War” by C. G. Harrel, as- 
sociate director of research and prod- 


FOR SALE 


18—Hammermills: Williams, Gruendler, 
Sturtevant, Jeffrey, Prater. All 
sizes and types. 

%7—Tyler Hummer Vibrating Screens, 
1, 2 and 3 surface, 3’x5’ and 4'x5’. 

4—Anderson 


No. 
plete, m.d. 
1—Louisville 6'x50’ 
Tube Drier. 
1—Devine 5’x33’' Rotary Vacuum Drier. 
1—Sprout-Waldron 36” Heavy Duty, 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill with 2 
—100 H.P., A.C. motors. 
2—Nordyke and Marmon 9x24" four 
Roller Mills with serrated rolls. 
100-Stainless Steel, Nickel, Copper and 
Aluminum Jacketed Kettles up to 
1,200 gal. capacity. 

71—Steel Vertical and Horizontal Tanks 
up to 100,000 gal. capacity. 

2—Steel Tanks, 50’ dia. x 33’, 45 deg. 
bottom, 8 legs, dome roofs, each 
equipped with Kedler conveyors 
and elevators to handle material 
from railroad track hoppers to 
storage tanks at 35 t.p.h. 

1—Devine No. 11 Vacuum Shelf Drier 
with 17 40x42” heated shelves. 

1—Buffalo 32” dia. x72” face Atmos- 
pheric Double Drum Drier. 

1—Black and Clawson 36’x81” Atmos- 
pheric Double Drum Drier. 

4—Filter Presses, from 12x12” to 42x 
42”, plate and frame, open and 
closed delivery. 

5—J. H. Day Model 82 Ro-Ball Vi- 
brating Sifters with two screen 
decks, each 40’x10’. V-belts, 3 H.P., 
3/60/220-440 volt explosion proof 
motors. 

1—J. H. Day 8,000-lb. all-steel hori- 
zontal jumbo mixer, stainless steel 
spiral agitator. 





1 Expellers, com- 
Rotary Steam 


Hammermills, Vib’ Screens, Dri- 
ers, Roller Mills, Tanks, Filter 
Pressers, Mixers, Packaging Ma- 


chinery, etc. 


Send for Special Bulletin GB, Listing 
Complete Details 


CONSOLIDATED 
PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 


14-16 Park Row New York, N. Y. 








WE ARE OPEN 
FOR BROKERS 


Old, well-established and _ thor- 
oughly enterprising Kansas mill 
has openings for flour brokerage 
connections in Baltimore and 
Washington and also in the 
states of Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan. Here is an aggressive 
mill making flour of the very high- 
est type and willing to meet all 
reasonable competition to extend 
its outlet in these territories. 
This is an opening, meriting your 
interest and inquiry. Address 
9307, The Northwestern Miller, 
612 Board of Trade Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 
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ucts development for Pillsbury Mills, 
Ine., Minneapolis. 

The program will continue on the 
campus as follows April 17: 

“A Planned Mill Sanitation Pro- 
gram,” J. J. Schumacher, production 
department, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha; “Experiences of 
an Operative Miller,” George Kautz, 
superintendent, Laughoff Grain Co., 
Danville, Ill.; “Breaking with Ento- 
leters,” E. P. Farrell, superintendent, 
Maney Milling Co.,, Omaha; motion 
picture “Flow of Dust in Ducts,” fur- 
nished by Buell Engineering Co., Inc., 
New York; “Kansas Wheat Crop 
Prospects for 1948,” Dr. H. H. Laude, 
professor of farm crops, Kansas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Man- 
hattan; “The State’s Responsibilities 
in Providing Education in Milling,” 
Willis N. Kelly, vice president, Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, and chairman, the Board of 
Regents of Kansas. 

Don S. Eber, national AOM secre- 
tary, will report on the national meet- 
ing in Chicago. Reports also will be 
presented by Roy K. Durham, tech- 
nical service director of the Millers 
National Federation, for the com- 
mittee on mill machinery, and -by 
Warren F. Keller, professor of mill- 
ing industry, Kansas State College, 
for the education committee. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT MOISTURE 
SITUATION UNDER 1947 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Occident 
Elevator Division of. the Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., in an April 6 report, 
says that the moisture situation in 
the spring wheat area is considerably 
below this time last year. 

Reports to the company indicate 
fairly good subsoil moisture east of 
the Missouri River, but west of that 
in North Dakota and all of Mon- 
tana outside of scattered localities, 
there is little moisture deeper than 
14 inches. 

Melting snows have provided good 
topsoil moisture. With warm, drying 
weather for a week, field work and 
seeding will start. So far practically 
nothing has been done. 

Reports indicate more summer fal- 
lowed land than usual. Growers will 
plant more barley this year than last 
and considerably more flax if condi- 
tions are at all favorable. 
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CANADA MAY INCREASE 
INITIAL WHEAT PRICE 


WINNIPEG—In an interview in 
Regina, April 4, the Canadian Press 
credits James G. Gardiner, minister 
of agriculture, as saying there prob- 
ably would be a 20¢ boost in the ini- 
tial wheat payments sometime next 
year. 

He told the Canadian Press that 
part of the $230 million in the wheat 
board treasury was being disbursed 
this year in the 20¢ increase an- 
nounced last week. But as a result of 
the $2 bu. price negotiated last fall 
under the British-Canadian wheat 
agreement, an additional 20¢ increase 
probably could be made next year. 

The increase would bring the initial 
price paid Canadian farmers to $1.75 
a bu. 

















FOR BAKERS ONLY 


TRY JOE JOHNSTON FIRST 
Where your Dollars have 
more Cents. 


1003 Spring St. N. W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Southern ‘California 
Bakers Prepare 


Directory 


LOS ANGELES—A complete list 
of bakeries in southern California 
has been made available from the 
Associated Bakers of Southern Cali- 
fornia, it was announced recently 
by William Francis Ireland, secre- 
tary-manager. The list will cov- 
er Imperial, Kern, Los Angeles, Or- 
ange, Riverside, San Bernardino, San 
Diego, San Luis Obispo, Santa Bar- 
bara and Ventura counties, giving 
the name of the bakery, owner, ad- 
dress and phone number. In the larg- 
er cities bakeries will be separated 
into classifications of wholesale bread, 
hearth bread, restaurant, Jewish, 
cake, doughnuts, pies, cookies, crack- 
ers and retail multiple unit, house- 
to-house, doughnuts, markets, Jewish, 
catering, pies, general. The list will 
be free to members. Others may buy 
it for $10. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO BAKERS FEEL 
PRICE DROP UNJUSTIFIED 


BUFFALO — Present costs of in- 
gredients together with prospects of 
continued, if not increased, costs of 
labor do not justify at this time, a de- 
crease in general baked goods prices, 
according to views expressed at a 
meeting of the Buffalo Retail Bak- 
ers Assn., March 17. While some ma- 
terial costs have decreased, the de- 
creases on the whole are offset by 
the continuing high labor costs. 

The bakers union, it was reported, 
expects soon to make a demand for 
higher wages, including paid vaca- 
tions. Bread now is selling in most’of 
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the shops at 16¢ for an 18-oz. loaf 
but there are many variations, parti- 
cularly with specialty breads. Chain 
stores are featuring two loaves for 
27¢. 

The bakers have changed the time 
of their meeting to 4 p.m., which 
will be followed in the future. The 
4 p.m. meeting will .be for retail 
bakers exclusively, followed by a din- 
ner in the evening to which allied 
representatives will be invited. The 
program committee plans various fea- 
tures to follow the dinner which will 
be open to both retailers and supply 
men. 

Four directors will be nominated 
and elected at the next meeting, Earl 
A. Faber being chairman of that 
committee. There will also be a dem- 
onstration by the Gumpert company. 

William Houser was appointed 
head of a committee to secure more 
students for the baking course at 
Burgard Vocational High School. 

Henry Mortensen, chairman of the 
convention committee, announced the 
appointment of Charles Speidel to 
make arrangements for the Buffalo 
delegates and members who will at- 
tend the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America convention in Chicago, April 
5-7, and the New York State Associ- 
ation of Manufacturing Retail Bakers 
in New York City, May 2-4. 
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PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR WALTER ROJKO 








PITTSBURGH, PA. — The Greater 
Pittsburgh Production Men’s Club 
met recently for an evening dinner 
at McCann’s, with 95 members at- 
tending. Anton A. Brunner, McCann’s, 
the club _ president, 
group. 


welcomed the 


Walter C. Rojko, a member of the 
New York Production Men’s Club, 
and director of cake service of the 
Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., was introduced by Jack 
Nicholas, Doughnut Corp. of Amer- 
ica, the program chairman. Mr. 
Rojko spoke of the recent experi- 
ments he had made with homogeniz- 
ing machines in baking both cakes 
and bread. 

“Using these machines for bread 
baking is a thing of the future,” he 
said. “As they at present are not too 
well developed for use in bread bak- 
ing. However, they are revolutionary, 
a trend in the modern bake shop of 
today and tomorrow. They produce 
easy flowing batter for cakes as well 
as volume control and uniformity, 
so much needed in cake baking.” 

Paul Baker, Jenny Lee Bake Shops, 
membership chairman, introduced as 
new members Ernest Gysegem, 
Gysegem Bakery, Steven Inarnik, 
Inarnik Bakery, and August Mase- 
izik, Maseizik Bakery. 
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J. CANE & SONS OPENS 
IN NEW FACTORY SITE 


NEWARK—J. Cane & Sons, Inc., 
manufacturers of bakery supplies for 
40 years, formerly at 35 Vestry St., 
New York City, have recently com- 
menced operations in a one story fac- 
tory at 1130 Petersons Lane, Se- 
caucus. 

The modern building, with special 
facilities installed for the manufac- 
ture of food products, contains 20,- 
000 sq. ft. of floor space. It has been 
leased by the Cane company. 
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AFFILIATION DISAPPROVED 


FRANKLIN, N. H.—Local No. 686, 
Bakery and Sales Drivers’ and Help- 
ers’ Union, composed of employees 
of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., failed 
to approve union affiliation in a re- 
cent election conducted under provi- 
sions of the Willey state labor law. 
A two thirds majority vote is re- 
quired to maintain union security and 
the necessary support was lacking. 
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Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


A.tsoO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


























Q|_ HARD WHEAT + SOFT WHEAT 


FLOUR 


your doorway 
- profits 


OUR COMPLETE FACILITIES ARE 
AVAILABLE TO AID CUSTOMERS IN 
THE COMPLICATED ART OF BAKING 


to baking 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 





Adaptable —that is the word that 
describes SUNNY KANSAS. For 
this superior flour will fit right into 
your shop procedures and produce 
a top notch loaf with the kind of 
texture and eating qualities that 
really build sales. If you want a 


cure for bread production troubles, 
try the baking merits of SUNNY 
KANSAS. You'll like it. 


tr 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, ” SENTINEL ” 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 













ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 













McVEIGH 2@ CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 
15 WEST 10th ST. . KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Dry Milk Institute 


Publishes Grading, 
Sanitary Standards 


CHICAGO—Revised and improved 
grading requirements combined with 
sanitary and quality standards for 
dry whole milk and nonfat dry milk 
solids were recently published by the 
American Dry Milk Institute. 

These new publications are intend- 
ed to aid manufacturers and con- 
sumers by assuring uniformity of the 
quality of product and further estab- 
lishing and recognizing grades upon 
which the product can be more easily 
purchased. Dissemination of quality 
and sanitary standards for dry milks 
aids the manufacturer and reduces 
the purchaser’s risk since the buyer 
may have each purchase checked for 
specified grade analysis, the institute 
said. 


The institute is releasing the grad- 
ing books to dry milk producers, gov- 
ernment and regulatory officials, and 
others concerned with the manufac- 
ture, handling and consumption of 
dry milks. 
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J. M. LUKER PATENTED 
PAN RIGHTS GRANTED 


URBANA, ILL.—An announcement 
was recently made by Jackson M. 
Luker that rights to merchandise and 
manufacture under his patents are 
now being sold by bakery supply 
houses. Licenses will be issued for 
the life of the patent, Mr. Luker said, 
and only one payment is required for 
10 years’ use of the patent and trade 
marks. 

Mr. Luker has developed an 
aluminum pan with a semi-flat bead, 
designed so that the pans will not 
stick together. No part of the pan, 
with the exception of the bead, 
touches another. The pans will be 
sold only to licensed bakers. 

A display of the equipment is 
planned for the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America convention April 
4-7 in the Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 
Information on the pan may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Luker, and a copy of 
the patent, U.S. 22719211, may be had 
by sending 10¢ in coin to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington, 
D.C., Mr. Luker said. 
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TWO VICE PRESIDENTS 
NAMED BY STARCH FIRM 


NEW YORK—Herbert C. Piel and 
Donald D. Pascal have been elected 
vice presidents of National Starch 
Products, Inc. 

Mr. Piel has been associated with 
the company and its predecessor cor- 
poration since 1907. His grandfather, 
William Piel, was one of the out- 
standing pioneers in the corn starch 
industry, having built in Indianapolis 
in 1867, one of the first starch plants. 
In 1940, Mr. H. C. Piel became gen- 
eral manager of the Indianapolis op- 
eration of the company, where he 
continues to make his headquarters. 


Mr. Pascal joined the company in 
1929, and since that time has been 
connected with many operating de- 
partments of the company, including 
the management of both the central 
division at Philadelphia and the mid- 
western division at Chicago. In 1946 
he was appointed technical director 
and assistant vice president. He will 
continue to direct the company’s re- 
search and development program. 
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Shipepers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 








Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
CABLE ADDRESS: SAXONMILL 


OUR 99th YEAR 








PERCY KENT 
ee SIGS 














CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange ~ 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ CLEARS 
44@ Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e« NEBRASKA 











LABORATORY 


SERVIC 


bx vely a Cereal ¢ 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 














“Whitewater Flour” 
: ne Where the 
Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
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EP, Mills Limited 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


INIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAL. + MONCTON 


W IN 
MONTREAL - CANADA EASTERN EXPORT OFFICE: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address San 
“HASTINGS” wn co CABLE CODES 
Montreal noes 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE 

























— HERE’S FLOUR 
DEPENDABILITY 


The dependable performance you 
always get from BUFFALO flour 
is due to steady adherence to the 
highest standards in wheat selec- 

— tion, milling and laboratory control. 
By every standard of measurement, 
there is no flour of greater uni- 
formity, day after day. BUFFALO 
offers a solid foundation for quality 
bread production. 
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THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Your choice of PAGE’S flour is more than 
justified by its fine record of bread pro- 
duction and its background of exceptional 
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mill location at Topeka, where choice . 

wheats can be drawn from four major c 

producing states—Kansas, Nebraska, Okla- 7 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Delivery Cabinet 


Light. weight, cleanliness and ease 
of handling are said to be the prin- 
cipal features of: a delivery cabinet 
holding 25 standard size 18” by 26” 
bun trays without permitting them 
to shift. The welded cabinet is con- 
structed of aluminum alloy, and 
weighs 105 lb. Large rubber tired 
wheels are furnished. 

The doors open flush to the side 
of the cabinet, which measures 20% 
in. wide, 27% in. deep, and is 69 in. 
in over-all height. Shelves are on 
2% in. centers. 

Similar cabinets may be made to 
any specifications, according to the 
manufacturer. Further information 
may be obtained from Crescent Metal 
Products, 18901 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio. 


Starch Stabilizer 


The development of starch stabiliz- 
er for fluid or heavy paste starch 
solutions such as those used in sizes, 
thickeners, adhesives and other prod- 
ucts is announced by Glyco Products 
Co., Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y. The new 
stabilizer, called “Flovis,” is added to 
the starch during the boiling process 
in amounts of from 0.5% to 2% of 
the weight of the starch. 

Solutions made from starches to 
which the stabilizer has been added 
are said to remain more fluid since 
“Flovis” retards “set” and prevents 
lumping. If “set’’ occurs, the effective- 
ness of the stabilizer is not lost since 
the set can be overcome readily by 
simple stirring, the company said. 








Delivery Truck 


A forward control delivery truck 
body has been manufactured by the 
Atlas Body & Equipment Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., which supplies bodies in 
varying lengths from 9 ft. to 13 ft., 
with a body height of 70 in. and a 
width of 70 in. 

The conversion to forward control 
can be made for any make truck 
chassis, the company said. Replace- 
ments for damaged panels are avail- 
able from stock. Bodies can be insu- 
lated and rack can be supplied. Fur- 
ther information on the truck body 
may be obtained from the manu- 
facturer. 


Concrete Dirt Remover 


A product designed to remove 
grease and oil from concrete has re- 
cently been developed. The material 
is designed to be poured on the sur- 
face and brushed in, then rinsed with 
water. The process takes little time 
and the surface is re-etched ready 
for resurfacing, according to the 
manufacturer. 

A companion product is said to 
close the pores of the cleaned ma- 
terial so that it will not be restained. 
Further information can be obtained 
from the manufacturer, the Steel- 
cote Manufacturing Co., Gratiot and 
Theresa, St. Louis, Mo., attention 
A. E. Niedt, vice president of the 
firm. 


Belt Conveyor 


The Island Equipment Corp., 101 
Park Ave., New York 17, has an- 
nounced a conveyor table built to a 
Standardization of parts which is 
said to permit the use of interchange- 
able aprons and leg supports. The 
tables may be combined to form a 
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unit of any length, and operators 
may work on one or both sides. 

The conveyor is manufactured in 
different lengths and 11 different 
widths. The belt is motor driven. 
Further information on the belt con- 
veyor and table may be had ‘from 
bulletin IP-1, obtainable from the 
manufacturers. 


Bactericidal Lamp 


A new bactericidal lamp that is said 
to emit more than twice as much ul- 
traviolet radiation as any lamp here- 
tofore available has been developed 
by the Westinghouse lamp division, 
Bloomfield, N.J. It is a 36 in. instant- 





start, “Slimline Germicidal Steri- 
lamp” that may be operated at three 
different levels of ultraviolet inten- 
sity. The output varies depending up- 
on the current rating of the ballast 
used with the lamp. 

The lamp will cut the over-all cost 
of ultraviolet protection almost in 
half, estimated Charles W. Flood, Jr., 
manager of the Westinghouse Steri- 
lamp department. 

The new glass used for the lamp 
tube has a resistance to solarization, 
an opaquing effect that reduced the 
amount of ultraviolet radiation for- 
mer lamps were able to emit. The 
new lamp is said to have a high level 


MILLED FROM SELECTED 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS C° 
LIMITED 


TORONTO - CANADA 
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of ultraviolet output through its life. 
Further information is available from 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 
Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 


Steel Belt Conveyor 


A new method of custom building 
of conveyors has been announced by 
the Sermat Conveyor Corp., 2350 W. 
58th St., Chicago. Their new Flex- 
E-Unit steel belt conveyor is com- 
posed of a head, or drive section and 
takeup section at the opposite end. 
Each of- these basic sections is 5 ft. 
long and when combined they: form a 
10 ft. all-steel conveyor. 
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MILLED FROM THE WORLD'S FINEST WHEAT 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MALLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS - "LAKURON” 


WORLD 
THREE STARS 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 
STERLING * 


WIDE POPULAR FLOUR 
GREAT WEST 
MAITLAND 


also Pioneer Feeds and Purity 


HURON 


Oats 


TORONTO, CANADA 


BRANDS 
CANADA CREAM 


BATTLE 


CROWN OF GOLD 





TAILORED TO 
YOUR NEEDS 


i MULTIWALL 
and 


C-B SEAL 
PAPER BAGS 
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JUTE 


COTTON 





Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
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Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 














Since 1857 






Cable Address: 





James Hichardson & Sans 
bain archon Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
*“JAMESRICH 














COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 

























Toronto 






Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 








A certain wealthy Chicago broker 
is writhing under a cruel blow. It 
seems that he fell in love with an 
illiterate young woman while on a 
hunting trip years ago and asked her 
to be his wife. He took the precau- 
tion of sending her away to school 
before giving her his name, but when 
she had been educated and provided 
with the proper social polish he 
changed his mind. The young woman 
sued him for breach of promise. 

“TI didn’t mind paying the stiff bill 
her lawyer presented to me—except 
one item,” he complained. ‘That 
seemed a little too much.” 

“What was the item?” a sympa- 
thetic friend inquired. 

To which the broker sadly replied: 
“To loss of time while improving my 
mind $3,000.” 

¢¢¢ 

“Darling, I’ve made up my mind to 
stay at home this evening.” 

“Too late, George. I’ve made up 
my face to go out.” 


¢¢¢ 


Enoch was giving Joe a_ ride 
on the back of his new motorcycle. 
After they had gone a few miles, 
Enoch asked Joe how he liked it. 

“All right,” said Joe, “but the wind 
is catching my chest.” 

So Enoch stopped. “Take your over- 
coat off, Joe, and put it on back to 
front; that will protect your chest a 
bit, and I'll button it up the back.” 

They restarted and after a while 
Enoch asked Joe if he was warmer. 
No reply. Joe wasn’t there. Enoch 
turned the machine around and went 
back until he saw a crowd, and 
there was Joe, lying motionless. Anx- 
iously Enoch asked one of the crowd, 
“How is he?” 

“I can’t make it out, 
stander. 
twisted his 
around.” 


” said the by- 
“He ain’t spoke since we 
head the right way 


e¢ ¢ 
“T hear you paid $100 to have your 
family tree looked up.” 
- “Well, not exactly. It cost $5 to 
have it looked up, but I had to pay 
$95 to have it hushed up.” 


o?¢¢ 


A cub reporter on an English news- 
paper was reprimanded for going too 
much into detail, “Keep it brief,” or- 
dered the editor. The next day he 
found the following on his desk. 

“Shooting tragedy last night. Lord 
Hapless, a guest at Lady Wistful’s, 
complained of feeling ill, took a high- 
ball, his hat and coat, no notice of 
anyone, his departure, a taxi, a pistol 
from his pocket, and his life. Good 
chap. Regrets.” 

e¢?¢? 

“Willie,” complained the teacher, 
“you're always late for school. What 
is your excuse this time?” 

“It was this way, teacher,” ex- 
plained Willie, “every step I took 
toward school, the wind blew me two 
feet back home.” 


“So!” retorted the teacher tri- 
umphantly. “Then how did you get 
to school?” 


“I started back home,” 
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WHEAT - BARLEY 
CORN: OATS 
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Transit 


GRAIN G ASAT 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected” 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 































FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Louis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Denver 














Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Manufacture Kiln- an 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








DOBRY’S BEST 


and 
BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 
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T he St. Lawrarice Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” .- “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTo. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 

















HH#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT fF ~ “EVR nO Nae oe a on WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 3 , FLOURS 
Cream of the West | __ Monarch 
Iti Crescent 
Castle HE LE ; E 
ar a ee Peeh a BHPHERE PREP ET ee : e 
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- 'There’s one right ™ 
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ae 


solution 


: to every puzzle 





F- 
_ Leading mills everywhere have found by profitable experience that 
: 89 the one RIGHT solution to maturing, enriching and bleaching puzzles 
ae is N-A’s Flour Service Division. 
| 78 This team of time-tested products, extensive laboratory facilities, and 
r a nationwide staff of trained field specialists will welcome your puzzles. 
. Call on them today to demonstrate with your own technicians and 
; 3 consultants their effective and practical answers to 
. ” flour treatment problems. 
70 
: . WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR or Hout matsring 


OVADEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


. NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A A-19 


for uniform enrichment 

















UBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


What would you spend 
to save a child’s life? 


A TEN-DOLLAR BILL is enough to save a boy 
or girl abroad ... now that the Crusade for Children 
has started. Funds already at hand will keep some 
4,000,000 of them from starving. By raising 
$60,000,000 more, Americans can help another 
6,000,000 live! 


This is possible through the united drive of 25 relief 
agencies, which have combined for American Over- 
seas Aid with the United Nations Appeal for 
Children . . . in a single Crusade for Children. This 
Crusade has full White House and State Depart- 
ment backing as an efficient, economical way to 
augment government overseas aid programs with- 
out waste or duplication. 


The money now being raised is needed to supply 


the barest necessities of life . . . food, clothing and 
medicine . . . to be distributed in devastated lands. 
Your contribution is urgently needed; your contribu- 
tion can save a life. Send it to The Crusade for 
Children, New York. 





